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FORSTER’S TRAVELS. ^ 

_____ - ID^;" ^ ^ ''?'••• \ 

LETTER xnr. I 1 4 WAR /Oo 3 

Kathmirc, 1783. 

Dear Sin, 

It is now necessary to call your 
attention, already burthened, I fear, with no very 
pleasant matter, to the subject of Kashmirc, and 
endeavour to describe the natural beauties of a 
valley, which, -perhaps, stands unparalleled for 
its air, soil, and a picturesque variety of land' 
scape. 

The northern path of the Bannaul hill, men- 
tioned in my last letter, is about one mile and a 
half shorter than that of the southern side, not 
that this difference arises from the level of the 
low lands of Bannaul and Kashmire, but from 
the greater declivity of the souther face of the hill. 

Yet it is evident, from- the precipitated current 
Vot. II. p 
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of the rivers of this cjuarter of India, llial the 
vailey of Kashmire is considerably more elevated 
than the Punjab plains. This height of situation, 
Eurroundefl also by mountains, whose lofty sum- 
mits are covered with snow, during a great part 
of the year, imparts a coldness to the air of Kash- 
mire, ahich its immediate lino of latitude would 
• not otherwife possess. 

VeerE^Inaug was the first village wc halted 
at, within the valic}-, where our parly was strictly' 
examined ; .but, from the respect shewn by all 
clas-es of people to Zidphucar Khan, w,c were 
pertniwed'to pass untaxed and unmolested, A 
rare usage at a Kashmirian custom-house ! It 
should have been before noticed, that our patron, 
from the lameness of his hand, and a general 
infirm slate of body, was obliged to travel in a 
litter ; a species of carriage different from any 
seen in the southern quarters of India. The 
frame, of four slight pieces of wood, is about four 
feet and a half long, and three in breadth, with a 
bottom of cotton lacing, or split cancs, inter- 
woven. Two stout bamboo poles project three 
feet from the endjjf the frame, and are fastened 
to its outward sides by iron rings. The e.xtremi- 
ties of these bamboos are loosely connected by 
folds of cords, into which is fixetf, by closely 
twisting and binding at the centre, a thick pole, 
three feet long ; and, by these cenU al poles, the 
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litter, or, as it is here called, the Sampan, is sup- 
ported on the shoulders of four men. Tins Con- 
veyance,' you trill see, affords no shelter against 
any inclemency of weather,- which is braved at all 
seasons by these men of the mountains. 

liV the passage of some of the steep hills, the 
IChan was obliged to walk ; and it seemed to me 
surprising, that the bearei-s were able to carry the 
litter over them. ‘ The Kashmirians, who are the 
ordinary travellers of this road, use sandals made 
of straw rope, ns an approved defence of their 
feet, and to save their shoes. On leaving Sum- 
boo, I had been advised to adopt this practice, 
but, my feet not being proof against the rough 
collision of (he straw, I soon became lame, and 
throw off my sandals. ' From a glaring defici- 
ency of method, in the arrangement of my re- 
marks, I am often fearful that but faint traces of 
■ a general chain will bo exhibited. It'i^ not that 
my ideas flow Id thick and strong, as, in con- 
fidence of their superior excellency, to contemn 
restriction to that obedience to order, which is 
so essential to their utility ; it is an habit, perhaps 
an idle one, that impels me to note at the mo- 
ment the train of thoughts which occur ; and it 
becomes necessary, I see, to plead this excuse, 
for having so abruptly dragged in the story of the 
khan’s litter and my straw shoes, when I shonid 
have been laying before you sketches of this 
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beautiful counlr}', which, in the language of Per- 
sia, is called Kachmire be Nazccr.-' 

Ix the vicinity of. Veere Naug is seen, a tor- 
rent of water bursting from the side of a mountain 
^rith impetuous forces and immediately forming n 
considerable stream,t which contributes, with mi- 
nierous other rivulets, to fertilize the valley of 
Ivashmire. On the spot, where this piece of 
■water reaches the plain, a bason of a square form 
has been constructed, it is said, by the emperar 
Jehanguir, for receiving and discharging the cur- 
rent : and the trees, of various kinds, which over- 
spread the borders of the bason, at once give an 
ornament to the scene, and a grateful shade to 
the inhabitants of that quarter, who, in tho 
summer season, make it a place of common 
resort. 

The road from Veerc Naug leads through a 
country, exhibiting that store of luxuriant ima- 
gery, which is produced by a happy disposition of 
hill, dale, wood, and water ; and, that these rarp 
excellencies of nature might be flisplayed in their 
full glory, it was the season of spring, when the 
trees, the, apple, pear, the peach, apricot, the 
pherry and mulberry, bore a'variegated load of 
blossom. The clusters, also, of the red and white 
• Unequalled. 

d" It IS callcci Vhcit, or Bctiat, in the Koshininan latignage | 

and, in the Sanscrit, Vetustab. ' “ 
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rose, with an infititte ciass of flowering shrubs, pre- 
sented view so gaily decked, that no extraordi- 
nary warmtli of ima^nation was required, to fancy 
that I stood, at least, on a province of fairy land. 
Except the mulberry, I do not believe that this 
country produces any species of the fruits of 
India, and but few of its vegetables ; sucli is the 
change effected within a space of two degrees of 
latitude : this sudden revolution of climate cannot 
be ascribed to the northern situation of Kash- 
mire, which is little more than two hundred miles 
from Lahore, where many of the fruits of southern 
India come to maturity, but to the surrounding 
snowy mountain^ and an highly elevated land ; 
which the Hindoos say', though very widely, is 
three perpendicular miles higher than the Pun- 
jab. 

On the 26ih of April, at Durroo, or Lurroo, a 
small, but very populous town, seven cosscs from 
Bannaul, where our khan and his suite were hos- 
pitably received by the chief, and lodged that 
night at his house. Our entertainment, and the 
cordial behaviour of. .the host, made us a general 
rccompence for the fatigues of the journey ; and 
I, in an instant, forgot the pains of my bruised 
feet, in the pleasant comparison between a com- 
'modious shelter and the boisterous weather of 
the mountains. 

On the «7th, at Islaamabad, flve cosse% a- 
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large town, situate' on the north side of llie 
river Jaluin, which is here springing from the 
mountains, or penetrating them in narrow open- 
ings. At this place the Jalum, over which a 
wooden bridge is built, is about eighty yards 
across, and, from the level surface of the countrj’, 
has a gentle current. Our. party, this evening, 
hit^d a boat to proceed to the c'ty, and had gone 
more than five miles, when a written order ar- 
rived, in an evil hour, requiring us to return and 
remain at Islaamabad, until a passport should be 
obtained from the court. This check infused a 
general gloom, and rendered our situation, alrea- 
dy confined and mksome, almost comfortless. 
The boat, a very smaU one, was scantily covered 
wi(h a slender mat; and the wind, current, and a 
heavy rain, had set in against us. The rain con- 
tinued incessantly the whole night ; and, though 
my l^cdding was drenched with rain, I received 
no injury from having lain on it several hours- 
Afier expressing my grateful acknoxvledgemcnls 
to a hale constitution, I am induced to ascribe a 
great share of the prevention of sickness on this, 
as on other occasions, to the frequent use of 
tobacco, which manifestly possesses the property 
of defending the body against the impression of . 
damps and cold, or impure air, which, from tlie 
thick ranges of wood and hills, is tainted with, 
noxious vapours, produces fevers of a malignant 
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kind I and I a(n prompted to attribute the good 
health I enjoyed in those parts, to the coihnioh 
liabit of sinoaking tobacco. 

Own party was greatly surprised at the receipt 
of tliis very unseasonable mandate, as we had, 
during the day, occupied one of tire most public 
places of the town, where pidst of tlie principal 
people visited Zulphucar Khan, supplied him 
with provisions, and trere apprized of his inten- 
tion to -depart in the evening. But it had been 
issued, I bclicvci by the governor of the town, in 
resentment of the khans not visiting him ; and 
operated with a quick force on the minds of all 
the men, and even the children of Islaamabad, 
who, but the short day before, from' treating us 
with a studied kindness, would now pass our 
quarters without a notice. In every region of the 
earth, the loss of power, nay, the trivial crosses 
of life, iqo often cause the desertion of those, 
whom the language of the world has entitled 
friends ; but, the averted looks of the prince are 
ever faithfully copied by the couriicis. The dis- 
graced courtier of Asio, or he against whom the 
frown of the despot shall be pointed, becomes 
immediately infected, and all men, by intuitive 
knowledge, it should seem, shun him. A retreat 
is rarely made ,by ah Asiatic statesman, who 
usually closes his political 'career in a dungeon, 
or on a scaffold. 
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In Asia, the principles of justice, honour, or 
patriotism, as they confer no substantial benefit, 
nor tend to elevate the character, arc seldom 
seen to actuate the mind of the subject, ^vho is 
constitutionally led to fix the tenure of life and 
property, and fame, on the will of his prince, 
^ulphucar Khan informs me, that the chief of 
Kashmire, though a youth, stands in the foremost 
rank of tyrants; and, that the exactions of a 
Hindoo custom-house will soon be forgotten in 
the oppression of his government. The one, he 
said, affects a trifling portion of property ; the 
other, involves fortune and life. 

Two or three days after our arrival at Islaama- 
bad, the Dewan, or principal officer of the gover- 
nor of Kashmire, encamped in our vicinity; and, 
being acquainted with-Zulphucar Khan, obtained 
permission for the procedure of our party to the 
city. It is here necessary to observe, that no 
person, except by stealth, can entei; ,or depart 
from Kashmire, without an order, marked with 
the seal of government. The Dewan, attracted, 
I suppose, by the appearance of so white a per- 
son, made some enquiry into the nature of my 
occupation and views. I told the old story of a 
Turk travelling towards his country, with the ad- 
dition, tliat, to avoid the Sicque territory, ‘ I had 
taken the route of Kashmire, where I hoped to 
experience the benefit of his iwotection. Ify 
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Story was favourably heard, and I received a very 
cordial assurance of every necessary assistance. 
Oiir parly being directed to attend the Dewan, 
and to form a part of his domestic suite, we pro- 
ceeded by water, on the afternoon of the 3d of 
]\Iay, to Bhyteepour, nine cosscs, a village si- 
tuate on the northern bank of the Jalutu : the 
evening was serene, and the variegated view of 
populous villages, interspersed through a plain, 
which was waving with a rich harvest, and enli- 
vened by the notes of a thousand birds, filled the 
mind with harmony and delight. . 

In the vicinity of Bhyteepour are seen the re- 
mains of an Hindoo temple, which, though im- 
paired by the ravages of time, and more by the 
destructive hand of the Mahometans, still bore 
evident marks of a superior taste and sculpture. 
Kashmire, having fallen a conquest to the fol- 
lowers of Mahomet, at an early period of their; 
empire in India, when they furiously broke down 
evei^’ fence which barred the progress of their re- 
ligion, felt the full force of a barbarous zeal ; 
and its monuments of worship and taste were 
thrown to the ground in shapeless piles of ruin. 

The Dewan, taking Znlphucar Khan with him, 
went, on the Jth of the month, into the interior- 
part of the country, and directed ine to wait for 
him at the town of Pumper, ten miles further 
down the river, where an order was sent for, my 
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accommodation. This person, of the Hindoo 
sect, possessed a more liberal disposition tlian is 
usually found in an Indian ; though perhaps I am 
so much biassed by his indulgent treatment, that 
my opinion may be thought partial, but bis de- 
portment seemed uniformly benevolent to all 
classes of people : with his companions he was 
aifablc and good humoured, he was humane to 
his domestics,- and he exercised with a reasonable 
temperance the duties of his office. ■ 

■ Ox the 7th, the Dewan came to Pamper, 
whence I went to the city, a distance of seven 
cosses, in his boat, which, though in -Kashmirc 
was thought magnificcnl^ would not have been 
disgraced in the station of a kitchen tender to a 
Bengal badgero. The boats of Kashmirc are 
long and narrow, and “are rowed with paddles ; 
from the stern, which is a little elevated, to the 
centre, a tilt of mats is extended for the shelter 
of passengers or merchandize. The country 
being intersected with numerous streams, naviga- 
ble for small vessel^ great advantage and conve- 
niency would arise to it from the water convej-- 
ance, especially in its interior commerce, did not 
the miserable policy of the Afghan government 
crush the spirit of the people. 

The city, which in the ancient annals of India 
was known by the name of Siringnaghur, but now 
by that of the province at large, e.xtcnds about 
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three miles on each side of the river Jalum, over 
which arc four or five n-ooden bridges, and occu- 
pies in porno part of its breadth, wliicii is irregu- 
lar, about two miles. The houses, many of them 
two and three stories high, arc slightly built of 
brick and mortar, with . a large intermixture of 
timber. On a standing roof of wood is laid a 
covering of fine earth, which shelters the building 
from the great quantity of snotv that fails in the 
winter season. This fence communicates an equal 
warmth in winter, as a refreshing coolness in the 
summer season, when the tops of the houses, 
which arc planted with a variety of flowers, ex- 
hibit at a distance the spacious view of a beauti- 
fully chequered parterre. The streets arc narrow, 
and choaked with the filth of the inhabitants, who 
arc proverbially unclean. No buildings are seen 
in this city worthy of remark: though the Kash- 
jnirians boast much of a wooden mosque, called 
the Jumah Mussid,'’ erected by one of the empe- 
rors of Hindostan ; but it’s claim to di^inction is 
very moderate. 

The subahdar, or governor of Kashmire, re- 
sides in a fortress called Shcj'C Ghur, occupying 

* Jumali is tlic salibatii of the Mnhomrt&ns, anil Mussid 
tlic name of a public place of norship. In prc-cmincnce, 
the pniicipiil place of prayer in Malionictan ciiics is termed 
Juniali Mussid, 
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liic foulli-cast quarter of the city, viierc tixsl of 
bts officer? and troops arc also quartered. 

'J'liL benefits nliicli this city enjoys of a in;' l 
ralubrioos air, a rher floxving ihrongli iti C' «tit% 
of many larue and commodious house.":, {,rr cf^cn- 
tisily alloyed by it? confined construction, and t!.'.- 
extreme filthiness of the people. The covered 
floating baths, whicli are ranged siloug the sides 
of the river, give the only testimony of conve- 
niency or order; such batlis are much wanted by 
ihc Indian Mahometans, who, from the climate 
and their religion, arc obliged to make frequent 
ablutions; and, in preventing the exposure of 
their women on these occasions, to adopt labo- 
rious precautions. 

TitF. lake of Kashmtrc, or, in the provincial 
lang«iagc, tlic Dali, long celebrated for its beau- 
ties, and the pleasure it aflbrds to the inhabitants 
of tins country, extends from the north-east 
quarter of the city, in an oval circumference of 
five or six miles, and joins the Jaluin by a nar- 
row channel, near the suburbs. On the entrance 
to the eastward is seen a detached lull, on which 
some devout Mahometan has dedicated a temple 
to the great king Solomon, whose memory in 
Kashmirc is held in profound veneration. 

Tut; legends of the country assert, that Solo- 
mon visited this valley, and finding it covered, 
except the eminence now mentioned, with a nox- 
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jous water, which had .no -outlet, he optened a 
passage. in the mountains, and gave to Kashmire 
its beautiful plains. The Tucht Suliman, the 
name bestowed by the Mahometans on the hill, 
forms one side of a grand portal to the lake, and 
on the other stands a lower hill, which, in the 
Ilinduec, is called Ilirney Purvet, or th^ green 
hill, a name probably adopted h-om its being co- 
vered with gardens and orchards. 

On the summit of the Hirney Purvet, the 
Kashmirians have erected a mosque to the honour 
of q Muckdoom Saheb, who is as famous in their 
tales, as Thomas-a-Bccket in those of Canter- 
burj'. The men never undertake a business of 
moment without consulting Muckdoom. Saheb ; 
and nhen a Kashmirian woman wants a handsome 
husband or a chopping boy, she uddrcsscs her 
prayer to the ministers of this saint, who arc said 
to seldom fail in gratifying her wish. The north- 
ern view of the lake is terminated, at the distance 
of twelve miles, by a detached range of moun- 
tains, which slope from the centre to each angle ; 
and from the base, a spacious plain, preserved 
in constant verdure by numerous streams, extends 
with an easy declivity to the margin of the 
water. • = - 

In the centre of the plain, as it approaches 
the lake, one of the Delhi emperors,- J believe 
Shah Jelian, constructed a spacious garden. 
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called the Shalimar, which is abundar.tlv floicd 
with fruit trees and flowering shrubs. .Some of 
the rivulets which intersect the plain, arc if.d into 
a canal at the back of the garden, end flowing 
through its centre, or occasionally thiown into 
a variety of water-works, compose the chief 
beauty of the Shalimar. To decorate this spot, 
the Mogul princes of India have displayed an 
^iqual magnificence and taste; especially Jehan 
Cheer, who, with the enchanting Noor llahl, 
made Kasimiire his usual residence during tlic 
summer months, and -laigely contributed to im- 
prove its natural advantages. On arches throw n 
over the canal, are erected, at equal distances, 
four or five suites of apartments, each consisting 
of a saloon, with four rooms at the angles, where 
the followers of the court attend, and the servants 
prepare sherbets, coffee, and the Hookah. Tlic 
frame of the doors of the principal saloon, is com- 
posed of pieces of a stone of a Itlack colour, streak- 
ed with yellow lines, and of a closer grain and 
higher polish than porphyry. They were taken, 
it is said, from an Hindoo temple, by one of the 
Mogul princes, and esteemed of great value. 

The canal of the Shalimar is constructed of ma- 
sonry as far as the lower pavillion, from whence 
the stream is conveyed through a bed of earth, 
in the centre of an avenue of spreading trees, to 
the lake, which, with other streams of a lesser 
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out a scruple. It. was, believe me, with no little 
concern, that I. parted from the mollah, who had 
been to me an useful as well as a pleasant compa- 
nion ; and in the unreserved intercourse \vhich 
had for some days subsisted bet\Veen us, 1 expe- 
rienced a pleasure, the more sensible, as my-situ- 
ation before had been solitary and irksome. In 
his dealings,,! found him punctually honest, for 
conceiving an attachment to this harmless conju- 
ror, I used to make enquiries at the places where 
he made his purchased for me, but never disco- 
vered a false charge. 

Ojtf the morning of the 28th of December, left 
Turshisli, and about noon arrived at the village of 
Killeelabad, two and a half-fursungs. Our party, 
consisting of about six or seven persons, the Ta- 
brez having not yet joined, halted at a small 
karavansera, where being plentifully supplied with 
fuel by one of the villagers, to whom our hadji 
was known, we passed a cold snowy night very 
comfortably. , • 

On the 29th, at Hadjiabad, a small fort, three 
fursungs. When the chief of this place was in- 
formed that Hadji Mahomed was our leader, for 
though of a distant province, he was well knbwii 
ih' Kborasan; we were invited to the fort, and 
hospitably entertained.' 

This day my horse gave many tokens of inabi- 
lity to support the heavy burthen that had been 
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nolc, it supplies and refreshes. The other sides of 
the late arc .occupied by gardens of an inferior 
description ; though two of them, the property of 
tlic government, deserve n distinct notice for their 
size and plc:isant appearance; thcUaiighNussccm, 
lying on the north-west, and the Daiigli Nishat, 
on the south-easi quarter of tlic Shulimar. Tlic 
numerous . small islands emerging fiom the lake, 
have also n liappy cflect in ornamenting the scene. 
Due of a square form is called the Cliur Cliiuaur,*' 
from having at each of the angles a plane-tree; 
but one of them, and a pavilUon that ivas erected 
in the centre, has gone to decay, as have all llieir 
inonuments of the Moguls, except the Shalimap, 
which • is preserved in good order, and is Often 
visited by the governor, whom I have seen there, 
with in's oilicers and the principal inhabitants of 
the cit}’. Since the dismemberment of Kashmirc 
from the empire of Hindoslan, it has been subject 
to the Afgbans.f who possessing ntiihcr the genius 
nor liberality of the Moguls, have suffered its ele- 
gant slrnctitrcs io crumble into ruins, and to 
hold out ugainst them a severe testimony of the 
'barbarity of their nation. 

Amiu Khax’, a Persian, one of the late govc- 
iiors of Kashmirc, erected a fortified palace on 

*■ The ciriciitnl plnnr. 

.j. Tliii evcni probalily happened about ibe \-car 1754. 
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the eastern side of the lake ; but the material? 
have been so unsubstantial, that though of not 
njoie than eight years standing, it cannot non* 
with safety be inhabited. He used to pass much 
of his time in this retreat, which was curiously 
adapted to the enjoyment of the various species 
of Asiatic luxury ; and he is still spoken of in 
terms of affection and regret ; for, like them, lie 
w'as ga}', voluptuous, and much addicted to the 
pleasures of the table. There is not a boatman 
or his nife that docs not speak of this Khan nith 
rapture, and ascribe to him a once abundant 
livelihood. This governor, like many of his pre- 
decessors, trusting in the natural strength of his 
province, and its distance from the capital, re- 
belled against his master.* The force sent against 
him was small and ill appointed, and might have 
been easily repelled by a few resolute men sta- 
tioned in the passes. But in the hour of need, 
he was abandoned by the pusillanimous fickle 
Kashmirians, who reconciled their conduct to the 
Persian, by urging, that if he had remained in 
Kashmire, he would have converted them all to 
the faith' of Ali, and cut them off from the hope 
of salvation. A Kashmirian must have been 
grievously embarrassed to justify his conduct, 
when he ascribed it to any principle of religion ; 


Timur Sbab, the reignbg empcroi of the Afghans. 
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/or he is a Hindoo, a Mahometan^ and would be- 
come a Christian if a priest ^vcre at hand, accord- 
ing to the fashion or interest of the day. 

TiiE environs of the torvn, to the east and west, 
are laid out in private gardens, which, skirting, the 
banks of the Jalum/ or supplied with. canals from 
the lake, aflbrd a various retreat of plensure to the 
inhabitants. The plane-tree, that species . termed 
tlie Flatanus Orientalis, is commonly cultivated in 
Kashmirc, where it is said to arrive at a greater 
perfection than in other countries. T-his tree, 
which in hiost parts of Asia is .called the Ghinaur, 
grows to the size of ,an oik, and has a taper 
straight trunk, with a silver-coloured bark ; and 
itslcai^ not unlike an expanded hand; is of a pale 
green. IVlien in full foliage, it has a grand and 
beautiful appearance, add in the. hot weather it 
affords n refreshing shade.- But I may venture to 
class in the first rank of vegetable produce .the 
rose of Kashmirc, which, for its brilliancy and 
delicacy of odoar,''has long been proverbial in the 
Cost ; and its essential oil or ottar is held in uni- 
versal estimation. The season, when the rose 
first opens into blossom, is celebrated with much 
festivity by the Kashmirians, who resort in crowds 
to the adjacent gardens, and enter into scenes of 
gaiety and pleasure, rarely known among other 
Asiatic nations. There, all that exterior gravity 
which constitutes a grand part of the Mahometan 

VoL. II. c 
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character, is thrown aside ; and the Turk, Aral/, 
and Persian, as if fatigued with exhiliiling the 
serious and guarded deportment of their own 
country, give a licentious scope to their passions. 

The valley of Kashmire is of an elliptic form, 
and extends about ninety miles in a winding di- 
rection from the south-east to tlie north-west. It 
.'»(videns gradually to Islaamabad, -where the 
breadth is about forty miles, which -is continued 
with little variation to the town of Sampre,* 
whence the mountains, by a regular inclination to 
the westward, come to a point, and divide Kash- 
mire from the territory of Mnzzufferabad. To 
the north and north-east, Kashmire is bounded 
by what is here termed tlie mountains of Thibet, 
a branch, I apprehend, of that immense range, 
which rising near the Black Sea, penetrates through 
Armenia, and skirting the south shore of the Cas- 
pian, extends through the north-cast provinces of - 
Persia, to Thibet and Chino. On the south-east 
and south, it is bounded by -Kishtewar, and on 
the south-west and west, by Prounce,t Muzzuf- 
ferabad and some other independent dbtricts. 

The Jalum, the western of the Punjab rivers, 
having received the numerous rivulets of the 

Alout twcnty-fiTc miles to tbf westward of the city. 

-]■ Tiuough tilts district lies the pass of Bcmbcr, mi&ntcly 
desciib.-d by Bettsier. 
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valley,; and the overflotving water of the lake."!, 
become?' a spacious stream, and is discharged 
through ■ the mountains near the town of Bara- 
moulab, .where its current,- from the declivity of 
the land, 'runs with rapid force.''* AtBaramoulah 
the Kashmirians say, Solomon rent the moun- 
tains, and gave a passage to the waters, . which 
from the beginning of time had Abated on their 
plains. 

■ About ei«^t miles to the westward of the city, 
the'Jalum is 'joined by a small river, called, the 
Chote, or little Scind, which I was informed, by a 
Kashmirian Pundit, arises in the Thibet moun- 
tains, and is the only stream not produced within 
the valley.- Previouslyto the IJahometan con- 
quest of India, Kashmire was celebrated for the 
learning of its Bramins, and the magnificent con- 
struction of its temple. The period of its subjec- 
tion to the Mahometans is not recorded in any 
history that I have seen ; but we may believe, that 
a country, contaitiing a valuable commerce and 
a profusion of natural beauties, would, at an 
early date, have attracted their notice and in- 
vited their conquest. It was governed, in a long 
series of succession, by a race of Tartar princes, 
of the Chug or Chugatay tribe, until the year 
1586, when Acbar subdued it r aided more, it is 
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said, by intrigue, than the force of his arnr?. 
Kashmirc remained annexed to the house or 
Timur for the space of one liundred and sixty 
years, after which it was betrayed by the -Mogul 
governor, to Ahmed Shah Duranny, wlio formed 
it into a province of the Afghan empire. 

The valley of Kashmirc has generally a flat 
surface, and being copiously watered, yields 
abundant crops of riec, which is the common 
food of tiic inhabitants. At the base of the sur- 
rounding hills, where the land is higher, wheat, 
barley, and various other grains arc-.cullivated. 
A superior species of saffron is also produced in 
this province, and iron of an excellent quality is 
found in the adjacent mountains. Bu* the wbalth 
and fame of Kashmirc have largely arisen from 
the manufacture ofshauls, which it holds un- 
rivalled, and almost without participation. Tlte 
wool of the shaul is not produced in the country, 
but brought from districts of Thibet, lying at the 
distance of a ropnth’s journey to the north-cast. 
It is originally of a dark grey colour, and is 
bleached in Kashmirc by the help of a certain 
preparation of rice flour. The yam oflhis wool 
is stained with such colours as may be judged the 
best suited for sal^ and after being woven the 
piece is once washed. The border, which usually 
displays a variety of figures and colours,is attached 
to the slianls after fabrication ; but in so nice a 
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manner,, llial: the junction is not discernablc. 
The texture of the shaul resembles that of the 
shaloon of Europe, to which it has probably com- 
municated the name. The price, at the loom, 
of an 'ordinary shaul, is eight rupee?, thence, in 
proportional quality, it produces from fifteen to 
twenty ; and I liavc seen a very fine piece sold at 
forty rupees the first cost. But the value of this 
commodity may be largely enhanced by the intro- 
duction of flowered work ; and when you are in- 
formed that the sum of one hundred rupees is oc- 
casionally-given for a slinul to the weaver, the 
half amount may be fairly ascribed, to the or- 
naments. 

A PORTIOK of the revenue of Kashmire is 
transmitted to the Afghan capital in shaul goods, 
which I had an opportunity of seeing previously 
to the dispatch, and from the information then 
received, I am reasonably confirmed in the ac- 
curacy of this statement I have given. Tlic shauls 
usually consist of three sizes, two of which, the 
long and the small square one, arc in common use 
in India ; the other long and very narrow, with 
a large mi.xture of black colour in it, is worn as a 
girdle by the northern Asiatics. 

A WINE is made in Kashmire, resembling that 
of Madeira, whicli, if skilfully manufactured by 
age, would possess an excellent quality. A spiri- 
tuous liquor is also distilled from the grape, in 
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wliich and the win^ the people of all kinds freely 

indulge. • 

The Kashmirians 'fabricate the best writing 
paper of the east, which was formerly an article 
of extensive traflic; as were its lacquer ware, 
cutlerj’, and sugap ;* find the qualjly of these 
manufactures clearly evince, that were the inha- 
bitants governed by wise and liberal princc.s, there 
are few attainments of art which they wquld not 
acquire. But the heavy ' oppressions of the go- 
vernment,, and the rapacious temper of the border- 
ing states, who exercise an unremittipg rapacity 
on the foreign traders, and often plunder whole 
cargoes, have reduced the commerce of Kashmire 
to a declining and languid state. In prbpf of this . 
position, the Kashmirians say, that during their 
subjection to- the Mogul domiqion, the province 
contained forty thousand shaul looms, and that 
at this day, there are not sixteen thousand. In 
Kashmire are seen merchants and commercial 
agents of most of the principal cities of northern 
India, also of .Tartary, Persia,- and Turkey, who, 
at the same time,- advance their fortunes, and en- 
joy the pleasures of a fine diiuate,-anfl a country 
over which are profusely spread .the various beau? 
ties of nature.' 

Tjie dress of the Kashmirians consists of a 
large turban, awkwardly put on ; a great woollen 
• The raw sugir a imported from tlic Punjab. 
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vest, with' wide sleeves;. and a sack, wrapped in 
many folds round the middle; under the vest, 
which may be properly called a wrapper, the 
higher class of people wear a pirahun, or shirt, 
■and drawers ; but the lower' order have no under 
garment, nor do they even prd up their loins. 
On first seeing these people in their own country, 
I imagined, from their garb, 'the cast of counte- 
nance, which is lon^ and of a grave aspect,' and 
the form of their beards, that I had come amongst 
a nation of Jews. .The same idea impressed also 
Sir. Bernier, who, carrying it further, has at- 
tempted, by the aid of some proofs more spe- 
cious than substantial, to deduce their origin 
from the Jewish tribes that were carried into 
captivity. 

The dress of the women is no less aukward 
than that of the men, and is ill adapted to dis- 
play the beauties th^ naturally possess Their 
outward, and, often, only garment; is of cotton, 
and sliapcd like a long loose shirt. Over the hair, 
which falls in a single braid, they wear a closd 
cap, usually of a n-oollen cloth, of a crimson 
colour ; and to the binder part of it is attached 
a triangular piece' of the same stuff, which,' falling 
on the back, conceals much of the hair. Around 
the lower edge of the cap is rolled a small tur- 
ban, fastened behind with a short knot, which 
fsciped to me. the only artificial ornament about 
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them. Vou will be pleased to notice, that I 
speak of the dress of the ordinary wonu n. '-iicli 
only being permitted to appear in public. The 
women of the higher classes are nevtr .•-..‘tn 
abroad; nor is it consistent with tlic tnage of 
any ^Mahometan nation, even to speak of lIi*' 
female part of u family. 

The Kashiniriiins arc stout, noil formed, and, 
ns the natives of a country lying in the thirty- 
fourth degree of latitude, may he termed a fair 
people; and their uonicn in southern Trance, or 
Spain, would be culled Ikunctlcs. Hut, having 
been |»repo«esscd with an opinion of their 
charms, I suft'ered a sensible disappointment ; 
though I saw- some of the female dancers nirnt 
celebrated for beauty, and lire attraction® of their 
profession. A coarseness of figure generally pre- 
vails among them, with broad features, attd they 
too often have thick legs. Though excelling in 
the colour of their complexion, they arc evidently 
surpassed by the elegant form atrd pleasing coutr- 
tenance of the women of some of the western 
provinces of India. 

The city of Ka-^htnirc once abounded witlt 
courternns, equally gay and affluent; but the 
rigorous contributions of the Afghans have great- 
ly reduced their number, and driven most of 
those that rcinuiti into a languid poverty. The 
few that I saw', afforded me mueij pleasure by 
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their graceful skill in dancing, and voices pecu- 
liarly melodious. And here let mo observe, least 
I should afterwards forget, that the women of 
Kashinirc p.rc singularly fruitful : be the govern- 
ment ever so oppressive, or fortune at all points 
adverse, no baneful effects are seen to'opcratc on 
the propagation of the species, which is maintain- 
ed with a succcfisful perseverance. I will not 
presume to invcatt^lc the physical cause of a 
virtue so copiously inherent in tlic men and 
women of this country; but will siihply intimate 
to you, that its waters arc well stored with fish, 
wliicli is thought to be a generative stimulus, 
and constitutes a principle article of the food of 
the people, 

'Til E language of Kashinirc evidently springs 
from the Sanscrit stock, and resembles, in sound, 

' that of the Mahrattas, though with more harshness, 
which has probably induced the inhabitants to 
ciinipuse their songs in the Persic, or adopt those 
of the Persian poets. Yet, in despite of the 
unjileasanl tone of their speech, there is scarcely 
a person in the country, from youth to old age, 
V ho has not a taste for music. 

Tin: Kashmirians arc gay and lively people, 
nith stiong propensities to pleasure. Noncare 
moic eager -in the pursuit of wealth, have more 
invcniiru faculties in acquiring it, or who devise 
more modes of luxurious exjicnsc. 'When a 
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Kashmirian, even of the lowest order, finds him* 
self in the possession of ten shillings, he loses no 
lime in assembling his party, and launching into 
tiic lake, solaces himself till the last farthing is 
spent. . Nor can the despotism of an Afghan 
government, which loads them with a various 
oppression and cruelty, eradicate this strong ten- 
dency to dissipation; yet their manners, it is 
said, have undergone a manifest change, since tlic 
dismemberment of their countiy from Hindoslan. 
Encouraged by the liberality and indulgence of 
the Moguls, they gave a loose to' their pleasures 
and the bent of their genius. They appeared in 
gay apparel, constructed costly buildings, and 
were much addicted to the pleasures of the table. 
The interests of this province were so strongly 
favoured at the court, that every complaint 
again.st its governors was attentively listened to, 
and any attempt to molest the people, restrained 
or punished. 

Is the reign of Aurungzebe, when the revenue 
of the different portions of the empire exceeded 
that of the present day, the sum collected in 
Kashmir'e amounted to three and a half lacks of 
rupees ; but, at this time, not less tha'n twenty 
lacks are c.stracied by the Afghan governor, who, 
if his tribute be regularly remitted to court, is 
allowed to execute with impunity every act of 
violence. This e.xtreme rigour has sensibly affect* 
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cd tlic dc])ortmciit and- manners of the Koshmi. 
riaiis, wlio shrink with dread from the Afgfian 
opin cssions, and arc fearful of making any display 
oi opulence. A Georgian merchant, who had 
long resided in the country, gave me tlie most 
saiisfacJoiy infonnation of Kashmirc. lie said, 
tliul, nhen he first visited' the province, which 
\yu5 governed by a person of a moderate disposi- 
tion, tlic i»cople were licentious, volatile, and 

profuse; but, that since the administration of .the 

late chief, an Afghan, of a fierce and rapacious 
temper, they had become dispirited, their way of 
living mean, their dress slovenly, and, though of a 
temper proverbially loquacious, they \verc averse 
from cpmmunicating ordinaiy intelligence. 

During my residence in Kashmirc^ I often wit- 
nessed the haish treatment wliich the common 
•people received at the hands of their masters, 
« ho rarely issued an order without a bloxv of the 
side of their hatchet, a common wcaiion of the 
Afghans, and used by them in war, us a battle- 
uxc. Though tlic inhabitants of this province arc 
held under a grievous subjection, and endure evils 
the most mortifying to human nature, bciii" 
equally oppressed and insulted, the various tcsii- 
nionies brought home to me of their common 
depravity of disposition, made me the less .-sensible 
of their distress; and, in a short time, so faint 
was the trace of it on my mind, that I even 
judged thetn worthy of their adverse fortune. 
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ly viewing the manners of a people at large, 
it were at once a sacrifice of truth, lind every 
claim to historical merit, to introduce passionate 
or fanciful colouring; yet the coolest reflection 
does not witlmld me from saying, that I never 
knew a national body of men more impregnated 
with the principles «f vice, than the natives of 
Kashmire. . The character of a‘ Kashmirian is- 
conspicuously’ seen, when invested with oiRcial 
power. Supported by -an authority which pre- 
scribes no limits to its agents, in the accumula- 
tion of public emoluments, the Kashmirian dis- 
plays the genuine competition of his mind. He 
becomes intent on immediate aggrandiz^ement, 
without rejecting any instrument which can pro- 
mote his purpose. .Rapacious and arrogant, he 
evinces in all his actions, deceit, treacher}', and 
that species of refined cruelty, which usually ac- 
tuates the conduct of a coward.. And it is said, 
that he is equally fickle iu his connections, as im- 
placable in enmity. In behalf of humanity, I could 
wish not to have been capacitated to exhibit so 
disgusting a picture, which being constantly held 
out to me for near three months, in various lights, 
but with little relief, impressed me with a- general 
dislike of mankind. 

The Kashmirians are so whimsically curious, 
that when any iririal question is proposed to 
them, its intention and purpose is enquired into 
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with a string of futile injter rogatories, before the 
necessary information is given ; and a shopkeeper 
rarely acknowledges the possession of a commo- 
dity, until he is apprized of the quantity required. 
In examining.the situation in which these people 
have been placed, with its train of relative ef- 
fects, the speculative moralist will, perhaps, disco- 
ver one of the larger sources from whence tliis 
cast of manners and disposition has arisen. He 
will perceive that the singular position of their 
country, its abuhdant.and valuable produce, with 
a happy climate, tend to excite strong inclinations 
to luxury and cileminate pleasures; and he is 
aware, that to counteract causes, naturally tend- 
ing to enervate and corrupt the mind, a system of 
religion or morality is necessary to inculcate the 
loro of vii;iue, and especially, to impress the 
youth with early sentiments of justice and huma- 
nity. But he will evidently see, that neither the 
religious or the moral precepts of tlic present race 
of Mahometans contain the principles of recti- 
tude or philanthropy ; that, on the contrary, they 
are taught to look with abhorrence on the fairest 
portion of the globe, au^to persecute and injure 
those who are not inclosed in the fold of tlieir* 
prophet. Seeing ihen-the Kashinirips, presiding 
as it were at the fountain bead of pleasure, neither 
guided or checked by any principle or example of 
virtue, he will not be surprized, that they give a 
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wide scope to the passions of the mind and the 

enjoyments of the body. 

Azad Khan, the present governor of Kash- 
mirc, of the Afghan trib(^ succeeded his fothcr 
Hadji *■ Kareem Dad, a domestic ofSeer of 
Ahmed Shah Duranny,' and who was, at the death 
of that prince, advanced to the government of 
Kashmire, by Timur Shall, as a reward for quel* 
ling the rebellion of the Amir Khan, who has been 
already mentioned. Though the Kashmirians 
exclaim with bitterness at the administration of 
Hadji Kareem Dad,- who xvas notorious for his 
wanton cruelties and insatiable avarice ; often, for 
trivial offences, throwing the inhabitants, 'tied by 
the back in pairs, into the river, plundering their 
property, and forcing their women of''cvery de- 
scription ; yet they say he was a systematical ty- 
rant, and attained his purposes, however atro-. 
cious, through a fixed medium. They hold a dif- 
ferent language in speaking of the son, whom they 
denominate the Zaulim Kbam, a Persic phrase 
which expresses a tyrant without discernment,; 
and, if the smaller portion of the charges against 
him are 'true, the appellation is fitly bestowed. 

’’At the age of eighteen years, he has few of the 
vices of youth ; he is not addicted to the pleasures 

• Those who have made the pilgrimiigc of 'Mecca ore termed 
Hadji. 
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of the Imrain, nor to wine : he docs not even 
smoke the hookah. But his acts of ferocity ex- 
ceed common belief; they would seem to originate 
in the wildest caprice, .and to display a temper 
rarely seen in the nature of man. 

That you may form some specific knowledge of 
the character of this, let me call him, infernal 
despot, I will mention some facts which were 
communicated during my residence in the pro- 
vince. While he was passing with his court, un- 
der one of the wooden bridges of the city, on 
which a crowd of people had assembled to ob- 
serve the procession, he. levelled his musquet at 
an opening which he saw in the path way, and 
being an expert marksman, he shot to death an 
unfortunate spectator. Soon after his- accession 
to the government, he accused his mother of in- 
fidelity to her husband, and in defiance of the 
glaring absurdity which appeared in the allegation, 
ns well as the anxious intreaties of the, woman 
. who had bome-him to save her from shame, she 
was ignominiously driven from the palace; and 
about the same time, oa a like frivolous pretence,, 
ho put one of his wives to death. A film on one 
of his eyes had baffled the attempts of many ope- 
rators, and being impatient at the want of suc- 
cess, he told the last surgeon who had been called 
in, t!mt if the disorder was not remedied within a 
limited time, allowing but a few days, iiis belly 
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yhould be cut open ; the man failed in the cure, 

and Azad Khan verified his threat. 

These passages were' related to me b}' dilTcrcnt 
persons, some strangers in the country, others, 
who from the stations th^- held, would rather 
have been induced to speak favourably. Azad 
Khan had, in the three first months of his go> 
vernment, become an object of such terror to the 
Kashmirians, thatlhe casual mention of bis name 
produced an instant horror and an involuntary 
supplication of the aid of their prophet. Among 
the lesser order of his exactions, but which seem- 
ed to me the most unpopular and discouraging, 
is that levied from the courtezans .or dancing girls, 
who are obliged to account for every sum of mo- 
ney they receive, and to pay the larger share of it 
to the intendant of the police; nor are they al- 
lowed to attend at any festival or entertainment, 
without the permission of tliat officer. The ri- 
gorous treatment of this class of females, which 
are ever the most pleasing, to society, from the 
indulgence granted to them, bt^ here affected a 
grievous change ; for tbongh.Kashtnirb is known 
to abound in fine women, few are now seen 
among the courtezans. 

A REVENUE of between twentyand thirty jacks 
of rupees is colleoied from this province, of which 
a tribute of seven lacks is remitted to the trea- 
suiy of Timur Shah. The army of Kashmirc, a 
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part of which I have seen emhodied, consists of 
about three thousand horse and .foot, chiefly' Af- 
ghans, who had received, little pay for two years, , 
and many of them, for want of a better subsist- 
ence, were obliged to live on the kernel of the 
Singerab, f or water-nnt,' which is plentifully pro- 
duced in the lakes of the country. 

In noticing the character of the governor 'of 
Kashmirc, which is composed of little else than a 
blind destructive cruelty, you will be surprized- 
that he is. not punished or restrained by the court. 
But when it is considered that the approach to 
this remote province, leads through hostile or in- 
dependent territories, tluit Timur Shah is equally 

• The natives of this province ore rarely seen engaged in o 
military occupation, from which their genius seems averse: 
and it is held an established rule in the Afghan government, 
to refuse the admittance of a Kashmirian into their army. 
The common people usually carry. abroad iritlt them in the 
e inter season an earthen stove« which, hanging near the thi.<;h, 
gives it a scorched appearance ; and liy this mark a Kashmi- 
rian is discovered, should be by stealth endeavour to enlist. _ 
The sling, in the use of which they are expert,^ seems to be 
tlicir favourite weapon, and enables them, with little variation, 
to oppose .-m advcrsaiy at a distance, and from places of se- 
curity. 

t Tba Singeiah also constitotes a great portion of- the 
food of tlie lower class of the natives, and the exclusive privi- 
lege of vending it, yields annually about twelve thousand 
pounds to the government. 

VoL. II. B 
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withheld from distant entcrpvizo by llic accnmo-- 
latcd arrears, and consequent weakness of his 
army, -to which may be added the fear of domes- 
tic treason, and a native indolence of temper, a 
sufficient cause will be seen for bis passive regard 
to the interior government of Kashniirc. Con- 
tenting himself with the tribute, he is seldom dis- 
posed to controul the conduct of a remote go- 
vernor. 1 am to express a regret* that previously 
to my route, I had not perused the accurate and 
candid memoirs of Mr. Bernier, who stands in llio 
first rank of writers on Indian history: yet, 
should this cursory relation throw any light on his 
description of Kashmire, ns lively as it is just, by 
filling up a chasm, or marking the changes which 
have happened since his day, I shall hold it in 
some estimation, and consider any inconvehiency 
which might have arisen from my journey thither, 
honourably requited. Mr. Bernier enjoyed ad- 
vantages which have fallen to the lot of few 
Asiatic travellers, and fortunately for the learned 
world, his talents amply improved them. He 
travelled into Kwlmiirc in the suite of Danish- 
mund ,Khan, a favourite Omrah of Aurungzebe, 
who, having a taste for science and letters, encou- 
raged this ingenious Frenchman to attentively in- 
vestigate the great variety of its curious produce. 
He has also .described the causes of that impor- 
tant revolution, which raised Aurungzebe to the 
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throne of Hiiidostan. As he-ivns personally erf* 
gaged in the scene of dction, and ah eye witness 
of many of the principal invents, all which are 
related in a' simple interesting language, 1 ear- 
nestly recoTiinerid to you a diligelu purusal of 
liis instructive and judidoh^ bobk. This writer 
hiving chiefly associated with hlhhoinetans, who 
invariably possess' an absolilte abhorrence of the 
teligiori of the Hindoos, and being destitute tff 
the jiroper documents for' the research, he has not 
been ctiiinlly successful in his explanation of the 
principles and spirit of the Hindoo doctrines^ 
and it is only in that discussion I pfesumC to ' 
doubt the opinions of Mr. Bernier. After clo- 
dng this dissertation on'Kashmirc, you must per-' 
init me to relate my desultory adventures in thaf 
Country. 

O.v my arrival at the city, I waS accochmodated 
with an upartmeut in the. house of 2lulphucar 
Khan, and seeing, him of so respectable a chaJ 
meter, and disposed to dtf roe kindnqss, I had 
resolved to rentain there ; but my servant, tho 
same person \dio had set upon me at Jumbo, dis- 
covered me 16 the family to whom‘hekh6w I ha'd 
brought introductory letters, and being urgently' 
pressed, not to say pestered, to lodge af the house 
of a Sheich Mirtfa, the brother of my Jumbo 
host', I was forced out of the friendly roof of the 
Khan, whom I shall' everremeiitbcr with affection 
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nnd esteem. Ilis father having filled hieh r-tatlons 
in the upper part of India, at the period of the 
Afghan and Sicque invasions, Zulpliucnr Kiian, 
who was liimsclf present at come of the rxtions, 
had acquired a conversant kno» ledge of tlie mo- 
tives that actuated the diflcrciit parties ; and his 
rcmai ks on the various events of those times, from 
V hich I derived much useful information, denoted 
a sound discerning judgement, little heated by 
prejudice, or fettered by those narrow jjrcccpls 
which usually sway the mind of a Mahometan. 
IJc strictly observed the ceremonies of Ids reli- 
gion, w liich were performed with an apparent con- 
viction of their rectitude ; and though he daily 
saw my i emission of the customary wo.rship of his 
family, he neither remarked or censured it. 

At Sheich Mirza's I was received with splen- 
did offers of friendship, and all that farrago of 
protestation, the common burden of of Asiatic 
language, which goes for nothing. Tlic tniih 
nas, thebrolher at Jumbo had represented me as 
a wealthy merchant, 'who would produce great 
profit to the house : and this object deluged mo 
at the first meeting with compliments, wbicli 
commenced with embracing my legs, and . ended 
ill washing my beard in rose water. Nor did he 
cea'c to load me with ascries of disgusting nllcn- 
tions, until I told him that my business obliged 
me to proceed, without delay, to Kabul. The 
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arrival of a merchant from Constantinople com- 
pleated my relief; for then the Sheick had no 
leisure to say a civil word to any one, and seeing, 
indeed, that iny residence promised no emolu- 
ment to the house, he would without ceremony 
have turned me out of it, had another Turk ap- 
peared. 

As there arc no karavanseras in Kashmirc, 
commercial strangers are lodged with their bro- 
kers, who, finding an account in affording such 
accommodation, arc generally possessed of large 
and convenient habitations. A Georgian, who 
occupied the room next to mine, and was a very 
agreeable neighbour, did not, I observed, give a 
ready credit to my story, which he cross-examined 
with some tokens of suspicion; and, one day, 
h9,ving desired to look at my head, he decidedly 
pronounced H to be that of a Christian. But he 
became alarmed, rvlicn I cautioned him, in a 
serious tone, to be less hasty in forming so dan-, 
•gcrous an opinion ; for he must know, that to 
heston- sucli an apjrellation' on a believer of the 
true faitli, was a grievous offence in a Maliometan. 
country. In a future conversation witli the 
Georgian, he explained to me, and proved by 
comparison, that the head of a Christian is broad 
behind, and flatted out at the crown; that a 

* Kazan-nc is a term of biltcr irproncliaimong the northerly 
niohomctaas. 
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jMahomctan’s head grows narroiv nt tl-.c lop, and, 
like a monkey’s, has a conic form. Tliis Cicorginn 
was associated in trade yvith one of his couptiy* 
men, then residing at Benares, and .'ccing that lie 
viewed me with mistrust, tlic cotnmuniention of 
which must ^avc had tnischicvotis cflccls, I judged 
it prudent to disclose my true story; premising, 
with an assurance, that should treachciy, or his 
indiscretion bring on me any misclinncc, his estate 
at Benares would become forfeit, and the person 
of his companion exposed to piini<-hmcnt. This 
language, supported by a disposition naturally 
honourable, ensured liis zealous iitiachment, from 
which I derived many use.s, daring my stay in 
Kaslmiirc. 

The Dewnn, p-lmm I daily attended, .^till con- 
tinued his former kindness, and, agreeably to his 
promise, solicited for me the governor’s permis- 
sion to leave the pVovinco. The memorial, pre- 
sented by the Detvan, set forth, that o Tuvl:, 
who had come from Hindo-^tan, rros desirous of 
passing, with twp domestics, through Kaslmiirc, 
in his way to Constantinople. When this purport 
was made knovvn to me, I strotigly feared its 
failure ; for strangers rarely visit Ivashmire for 
the purpose of curiosity and nmuscm'eiil ; apd, as 
no specific occupation was ascribed to me, I 
observed to the Dewan that a refusal miglit be 
expected. The apprehension was wholly verified. 
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in Azad Khan’s saying, that the Turks were good 
soldiers, which he then wanted, and that he 
would- employ- me in his army. It was in vain 
the Dewan represented the solicitude of visiting 
my country, whence I had been long absent, and 
tlmt little benefit w'ould accrue from the services 
of a person under such constraint. He forbade 
' tlic Hindoo, in a voice tliaf made him trembi ^ 
to cease from - urging the request, for he had 
formed an ultimate resolution. 

Whek the Dewan intimated to me the infor- 
mation, I noticed an evident agitation in his 
countenance ; and, though you may suppose that 
my mind was ill at ease, I forced upod myself 
that species of resignation which is habitual to 
an Asiatic in his day of trouble, and gravely 
ailbctcd to administer a comfort to the Dewan, 
which was more wanting to myself. From fhat 
moment I never, saw him nor did I ever impart 
to any one the story of my failure, well knowing 
tliat, had it become public, no one would have 
dared to have given me assistance, or even 
shelter. 

On revolving the different modes of extHca*- 
tion from this dilemma, I bethought myself of 
the banker, on tvhom I had brought a draft from 

This unfortUDate man was, I undemand, afterwards pift 
(p death by Azad'Khan, in onp o( bis many moments of capti^ 
Fipus crnclty. 
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Jumbo; and, in the course of a day or two,. 
I applied to him for a passport. lie very iVanldy 
assured me of his services, from which, as he was 
at limt time high in the estimation of tlic gover- 
nor, I entertained sanguine liopes of succc.'s ; 
and, to obviate the risk that might ariic from 
the name of Khuroc, wliich had been inserted in 
the former memorial, I now look that of Eusulf, 
a iMahonietan merchant, going on . n commcrciiil 
advculurc to Peshour. But, on the day when 
the pu.^.'port was to have been issiicd, ns if my 
evil star liad determined to rule, the banker fell 
under the displeasure of the despot, which so 
•wholly deranged him, that my bu-siness no longer 
occupied his tltoughls. He had been solicited to 
advance a considerable loan to the government, 
but, aw^re of the • risk of such a negociation, ho 
pleaded inability; and, the last time I went to 
bis house, he was trembling, in an agony of fear, 
from an .apprehension of Azad Khan's resent- 
ment.* 

Ik treating of the. government of Knshmire, 
I omitted to mention, that it had not, liithcrtn, 
extended its apprehension to merchants, who, 
from the wealth which they introduced into the 
province, were respected, and even indulged. 
The obstacles that stood in the tvay of my dc- 

• He wos, at a fatarc period, I am infermed, put to 'death 
by the Afghan, 
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parturc now became serious, and gave me much 
anxiety. I was thrown into the power of a 
capricious tyrant, under a' semblance, also, whi'ch, 
if discovered, ‘ might be fata! ; and I was pre- 
cluded, by the late occurrence, from a personal 
application' CO. the court. Endeavouring to re- 
move the appearance of chagrin, I entreated the 
Georgian, who has been mentioned, to expedite 
my departure, though without communicating any 
-part of the former failui-es ; only observing, that 
the multiplicity of buciness necessarily cngiossing 
the attention of the Dewan, 'of whose fi'iendsliip 
for me he had been apprised, prevented me from 
giving him further trouble. The business was 
undertaken with a zealous alacrity; and, by an 
■ unrcmillcd attendance of fifteen days, aided by a 
small bribe, was accomplished. Having hired a 
horse from a native of Peshour, who was return- 
ing to that cit)’, and taken into my service a Per- 
sian, boy, on the 11th of June I left Kashmire, 
and my honest Georgian friend. 

The river Jalum, at the distance of 'on miles 
from the city, is formed, by the hollow surface of 
the country, into a sheet of water, of seven or 
eight miles in circumference, called, in the Kash- 
niirian language, the \Vuller, which has a gentle 
southern current, andjs gradually contracted as 
the land rises. 

Ox the morning of the ISth, arrived at Soin- 
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pn^ nine cosscs, a populous town on llic eastern 
side of the Jalum, 'where the passport was depo- 
sited, and another issued. After a hall of three 
hours, Avhich were diicfly employed in repairing tl>e 
riding-tackle, which was all of cordage, brirlle, stir- 
rups, and girth, I proceeded, in conipuny « ith Mo- 
hubullnh, the proprietor of the steed, and llussin, 
the Persian boy, to the small village of Markorc, 
a stage of icn'cosscs. iVIohubullah made a good 
travtlling pillaw, of which the bones were picked ; 
and, pluming myself on having outuitted the go- 
vernor of Kashmirc, 1 went to sleep, in an adja-. 
cent mosque, with a light heart. 

On' the ISih, at Hourrcc Dana, four cosscs, 
an hamlet, situate three miles within, the boun- 
dary of the province. The night being cool, I 
bad thrown over my bcd-clothcs a coat, in the 
pocket of wltich -wus deposited the passport ; 
when, in an evil hour, just ns I was beginning to 
awake, a thief snatched my coat, and tnade his 
escape, liad the coat been of any other colour 
than red; it would not, 1 believe, have attracted 
the marauder’s notice; but a spark of vanity, 
many of which have lighted me into scenes of 
trouble,' prompted the purchase of this gaudy 
garment, which before had been often stared at. 
I mentioned to the officer, in charge of the pass 
at the boundary, the affair of the theft, and the 
loss pf the passport, to the truth of which ^lohu-. 
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bullah bore testimony ; adding, that I tras a Scid, 
and, it was well known, the Seids never uttered 
a falsity. Hussin also swore, by the beard of his 
father, to the truth of the fact. The officer, who 
ivas a Kashmirian, beard the story witli a grave 
countenance, and, looking asTif he did not believe 
a woi-d of it, said, that I must procure another 
passport. .Seeing that words made no impression 
on this vigilant guardian of his post, (which it 
would have surprised me if they had,) I secretly 
tendered him a few rupees* for his good will. 
The sight of the money produced an immediate 
effect on every feature 'of his face, which, soften- 
ing Into a smile of, compliance, I moved on. 
Our party had not proceeded three hundred 
yards, when four men were perceived running 
after us with great speed, and, in a loud voice, 
ordering ns to halt. On coming up tliey seized 
me, alledging I was a state criminal, vihom they 
were directed to convey to tlie city ; nor did I 
escape from their hands, until I had applied the 
argument which had before opened the gate, but to 
a much larger amount Ilussin, n ho had seen the 
passport, and witnessed the theft, expressed asto- 

* -^rhe rupee h the current coin of Kashmiic, and that 
struck at ^loradabad, in Robilcund, is held in the greatest 
csiimiitiim. From the baseness of the silver, a large discount 
is nllnwi'd on th-it of Kashmire. Copper money of the value 
of a lia'if|ieDny, and rmvreys, a small inaiinc shell, 'compose 
the other curtvney of tfiis proiince. 
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nishmcnt at the lai^gcncss of the sum, and acenf cd 
me of cxtraTai^nt folly. But he did not knntr 
the cause of my OTcnion to a public cxoniination. 

Oh the 14ili, at Donmbah, fifteen cosacs, a 
rniall village dependant on the chief of ^lu77uf> 
ferabnd. Tlie limit of Ko^hniire on thi . qiurler 
i<- terminoted liy a low thick wood, the edge of 
which is skirted a rivulet, and, on the other 
side riret-alofty chain of mountain*, stretching to 
tlic north and south, whose summits arc in some 
parts, now, covered with snon-, a deep tract of 
which 1 crossed. Hic inhabitants of the Miiz- 
riiirerabud districts, dcnominntcil l]ombaii% arc 
2tIahonictans of the Afgiian tribe, and iniiiii- 
cnl to the KishiniriAn^ who, under the father of 
the present governor, had laid tlicir territory 
waste. The rumour of another invasion prevaiU 
ing at this time, I wav strictly examined, but 
the management of Alohiihullnh, with a small 
donation, gave us an uniuoiesied progress. The 
face of the country exhibits a continued view of 
mountains, on the side of which arc seen patches 
of cultivated ground and scattered liamlcts of 
three or four cottages. 

On the I£th, at Nouscre, twelve cosscs, jiart 
of the road bended over the brow of a steep and 
craggy mountain, at the foot of which a river, 
which here takes the name of MusuOcrabad,* 

* 1 hr proper maetflliB liter b the KbltenGuagi. 
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runs with extreme rapidity^ and breaks upon the 
numerous insulated rocks that interrupt its, pas- 
sage, wjth a noise of thunder. 

On the l6th, at Paunch-Graum, six cosse|, 
the road was still more .difficult of passage than 
that of yesterday. The mountain being in some 
places so steep, that projecting beams arc. fixed 
into its side, to support a path of planks, for the 
accommodation of foot passengers; horses are 
sent by another tract. This path hath been lately 
repaired, out of the savings of charity, by a -Ma- 
hometan mendicant, .who had, also, in a recess 
of the hill, erected a sm’all building for the refresh- 
ment .of travellers. It being one of these few, acts 
of public benefit, within the compass of my know- 
ledge, performed by this doss of men, I deem 
the communieation a matter of consdence ; for 
too frequent occasions of reprobating them have 
already offered. 

O.v the, 17th,,at Muzzufferabad, ten cosseS, 
.a town standing on the eastern bonk of theKishen 
Gunga,** small, but populous, and the residence 
of a chief entitled Sultan Mahmoud, who, after 

*. The Kiihrn Cnnga runs here, to tlic left, will) q conns 
nearly ^outh-»ciI, nnd falls, i mos informcii, into the Jaluin, 
among the mountains, at the liead of the Punjab. I saw 
many people cross this riser, on on inflated sheep or dog's 
skin, which, supporting the head and breast of the passenger, 
is impciled and guided by the motion of Jtis legs. 
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dividing the greatest portion of Jiis icrritof^' 
among the younger branches of Ijis family, re- 
served this town, with a disiiict yielding about a 
lack of rupees, for his private inainicnancc. 

On the morning of the 18th, I crossed the 
river, and joined n shaul kafilah proceeding to 
Peshoun AfeiTyboat uscdnt this place, is fre- 
quently, by the violence of the current and a 
rocky shore, dashed to pieces ; and being now 
in this state, I passed over, though with much 
difficulty, a bridge of ropes, about 100 yards in 
length. A stout rope, fastened to wooden posts, 
on cither shore, has attached to it a certain num- 
ber of carved pieces of wood, in the form of oxen 
yokes, with the forks placed vertically ; and, the 
-sides of the yokes being embracctl by smaller 
ropes, afford a hold to. the passengers. The 
road from the limit of Kashmirc to Muzzufferabad 
tends to the south-west, and leads over a country 
covered with mountains, which arc thinly inter- 
sected with abrupt valleys. 

O.V tlic }Stb, halted at a mosque, on the 
western side of Kishen Gunga. 

On the Iflih, the kafilah proceeded a coss 
inland'from the river. The heat of the weather, 
during the day, and the remains of a sickness 
had so enervated me, that I could not walk a few 
paces, without extreme pain and lassitude. But 
my little wants were readily supplied by I\Iohu- 
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bulbil, ulio procured good provirioo^ cooked 
tlimn, and nas xpy pipe bearer. 

On the 20th, at Duhnee, three cosses,. o 
small villogc on the castom bank of the Khali, a 
narrow rapid river, which falls into the Kishca 
Gitnga. Tlie kafilah remained at this plaob wh 
til theinhalMtants had constructed a bridge, whicb 
eonsiatod of two entiro beams, at tlie distance of 
tliree feet asunder, with an interstice of planksy 
fastened I9 cordage. Tlie performance of this 
work, a very tedions one, was chiefly expedited 
ly Selutfi iidimoud, in person, who, thoug|h 
an old man, shewed a* persevering activity, with 
a great shore of good temper. Tlie materials of 
the bridge, wliieli had been floated from eome 
ditnnee, having, the force of tlic cunvn^ 
bemi carrictl l•eioff tho proper station, .we were 
detained nt Duniice for another supply of wood, 
until tlie SSih, when wc moved three cosaes^ 
and linlted in an uninhabited valley. 

Os the Spth, on tiic snininit of a mountain, 
ten co«ira, in tlie disiricis of Jiddoon. governed 
Inr a Paian chid'. In n steep |mrt of this hill, 
where the |iatb, from iKiiiie rdi'n ilmt had fallen, 
was slippety, tiiy hur^e siiiinbicd ; and Imd-uot a 
^'c been within reach, 11 branch ofwiiich I couglit, 
I must have been tiirown down a lofty declivity. 
Tliis niglit 1 expcjicnrcd some of those inconve* 
nieiicies to whicii travellers of my dncripiion are 
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ocnuionnlly sulijcct. My Im^npr nii'i ilioroiigMy 
vonkccl liy tlic rnin; and water, mliirli liad iil- 
xrndy to much nniH^ni me, 'ni* not to hr finincl, 
nor a Mick of TucL Tiic^r rnilmrni'»mciii >, t^liidi 
mailf me testy aivl much ili«|iD3fil to qiiarn'l nitli 
luy nci(;iihuun>, wcio at lcn"ih ohviatcil hy the 
active trrviccs ot Mohiihiillali, wiiu Iiiiviit>; 
hrmipht water and fiiri from a loop di..tancc, 
prepared a nic» of brotli from sonic mutton in 
nur store, wiiicli aflbnlcd a repale to a very Iiiin- 
giy inrty. The Jiddooii toad hetns diincult of 
nccc*?, is litilu frcquciiUd, and, until tlic pac«ape 
of oiir Lardnli, liad never, I was informed, l>ccn 
a<ed tiy merrhants. The common tract lies tliroiipli 
the PiirMcy tcrritoiy, hut tiic inhahitants of tiial 
quarter, notorious for a fierce and predatory di>- 
pu<ition, had lately comuiittcd so many roblicrics 
on comnicrrial property, that the director of our 
fiarty jiidpcd tlic route loo liprardon*. 

On the 30tli, at Maitplicllcc, six co»e«, a small 
tonn, the residence of a Shadcc Khan, the chief 
of Jiddoon. Halted at this plare for the adjust- 
iop the payment of duties, and of on escort, that 
bad accompanied our progress through the conn* 
try, until the 4th of July, when we |irocccdcd to 
Kotillcc, n furl in tlie possession of Mciinouii 
Khan, a brother and vassal of the chief of Jn- 
noiil. Halted on the Jtli, to compose n dificr- 
cncc of opinion, that had arisen among thenicr* 
chanty respecting the choice of a rood. 
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On tbe 6th, at Ishcaraut or Enayet Serau, 
eight cosses, a fortified village, with a karavau- 
sera, situate on the western limit of Janoul, the 
territory of Gul Shcre- Khan, a IMahometftn of 
the Afgiiaii tribe, ^^cing told that the merchants 
would be detained some da}^ at this place, for the 
discharge of customs, and thence proceed to the 
town of Beer, the residence of Gul Shere, where, 
as at many other stations, a long delay would bo 
occasioned, I proposed to Mohubullah the prose- 
cution of our journey by a nearer route. He 
gave a ready assent to the measure, assuring me 
also, that his knotviedgeof the country and many 
of the principal people promised very reasonable 
success : but he required, as the first condition, 
an implicit obedience to all his directions, and a 
restraint on that impatience of temper, with which 
he was sorry to observe I was too much ac- 
tuated 

O.v the 7th we left the Serauce, and conduct- 
ed by a guide through an unfrequented path, we 
'passed without molestation theTyrehone districts, 
where most danger. was apprehended ; and halted 
during the heat of the day at a small fortified 
village. 

In the evening, after, various alarms, we arrived 
at the fort of Kote, nine cosses, which, with an 
adjacent district, 'is held by a Nujjceb Khan. It 
is to be noticed, that Enayet Serau stands on the 

VoL. II. E 
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west side of a break of timt great range of moun- 
tuns, extending along the head of the Punjab, 
and within wliich I had travelled, with little va> 
nation, from the Ganges to that place, whence I 
entered the plain countiy. 

'Ox the 8th, at Morree, five cosses^ a small vil- 
lage, depending on the Harhany tenitory, which 
h governed by a powerful Af^nn diief. We had 
set out from Kote in good spirits, enjoying tlie 
hlca of being liberated from a party obstructed 1^ 
constant delays, and the hope of making an ex- 
peditious journey, through a tract, which was, we 
now found, exposed to the incursions of bandittL 
But thc^e pleasing thoughts were wholly dispelled 
I7 the intdligence of a passenger, who told os, 
tint when lie left Kote, a body of horsemen were 
ineiwring to follow and plunder us^ Mohnbul- 
lah immediately resolrod to rctuni to the fort, 
ulicre ho said they would be deterred from oRcr- 
ing any violence, and liaving lodged me in a house 
of one of the inhabitanu, be irent to a ndgh- 
bouring village, die residence of aSeid, who bad 
ac<|uircd a great influenee in that quarter, and 
solidt^ his protection, which be informed me, 
by a messenger, hod been readily grented. On 
receiving this favourdile intdligence^ I went to 
die Seid to return thanks for this opportune as- 
sistance^ and found him stretched on a bed, 
amidst n grove of shady tree^ and surrounded 
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with boys, some fanning him, while others were 
gently rubbing his bod}’. Though his manners 
evidently displayed that superiority which the 
supposed descendants of Mahomet usually assume 
from their lineage and^rank, he.was not wanting 
.in polite civility ; nor ,did he refuse .some small 
offerings, which were presented to him with much 
respect. The authority of this man was so im- 
.plicitly admitted, that we were escorted in safety 
by a single domestic, whose services were libe- 
rally rewarded. Fear produces in the mind 
strong effusions of an apparent generosity and 
gratitude, and when skilfully wrought on by the 
man of the world, 'seldom , fails to yield him an 
ample' harvest. It is a severe reflection on huma- 
nity, says Bruyere, that .the disposition of man is 
ever the most effectually meliorated in the hour 
of calamity. At Mourree we received intelli- 
gence, that a .Peshour kafilah had, a few hours 
before, departed on its way home, which gave us 
great joy, especially to ^lohubullah; who now 
saw the near prospect of n conclusion to the pe- 
, rilous task he had undertaken. 

Ok the morning of the 9th, before day-light, 
.we left Mourree, and after travelling some hours 
through a wild and gloomy tract, .on which the 
turn of my mind threw, perhaps, an additional 
shade, and encountering many ill-looking fellows, 
who viewed us with a keep eye, we joined th^ 
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Peshour party, where we experienced from this 
countrymen of Mohubullab, every token of wel- 
come. 

At noon arrived at Hyder Bungbee, nine cos- 
ses, a populous village dependent on Attock, the 
principal town of a small district, which acknow- 
ledges the supremacy of Timur Shah. The chief, 
an Afghan, yields an obedience conformable to 
the motions of that princ^ or the leading mo- 
tives of the day; but, when destitute of other 
resource, he furnishes a tribute of about dfty 
thousand rupees. 

On the 1 0th, atBazzar, five cosses, a small 
village, at the distance of three quarters of a 
mile from the western shore of thc.river Indus,'*' 
which we crossed about twenty miles above the 
town of Attock., The stream, though not 
agitated by the wind, was rapid, with a rough un- 
dulating motion, and about three quarters of 
a mile, or a mile in breadth, where it was not 
interrupted by islands ; and having, as nearly ns 
I could judge, a w-est and by soQth course. The 
water was much discoloured by a fine black sand, 
which,''wben put into a vessel, quickly subsided. 
It was so cold, from (I apprehend,) a.darge mix- 

.In the Persian language, usually called the Ab or Water 
ofScind, and sometimes Neil Ab or Blue IVater; and by the 
ilindoos, Scind and Attack. 



ture of snow, then thawed, by the summer heats, 
that in drinking it, my teeth suffered a violent 
pain. In .our boat were embarked seventy per- 
sons, with much merchandize and some horses. 
This unweildy lading the high swell of the cur- 
rent, and the confusion of the frightened pas- 
senger^ made tlie passage dangerous and very 
tedious. 

The Indus forms a strong barrier toHindostan 
on the west, and it seems a manifest truth, that 
had the Indians made; their grand stand on the 
banks of this river, at the period of the Tartar, 
Afghan, and Persian invasions, their empire 
might have made a powerful resistance. Annies, 
at all time% have sustained difficulties and 
damage in crossing the Indus, but the attempt 
■to force- its passage must be arduous and full of 
danger. 

TtiErpad'from Mnzzufferabad, tending to the 
• south-west, led me through the mountains, into 
the upper part of the Punjab, at Nheamut Serau ; 
from which place to Kotc, are seen some scat- 
tered hills ; but thence, the country is plairj and 
thinly dooded. The inhabitants, chiefly Afghans, 
or as they are called in India, Patans, live in 
small forts or walled villages, and entertain such 
mutual dread and distrust of each other, that a 
single traveller is a rare object. The depreda- 
tions of the Sicques, on the Altock and adjacent 
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districts, generally subject this tract of country to • 
much desolation, and a failure of rain, in t!)C 
preceding year, now gave it th'c apptai'ancc of a 
desert. 

Gsf the nth, at Akorab, a small town. At 
ihc distance of six miles from the great river, 
crossed the Atiock,80 called in these parts, from its 
fulling into the Indus, in the vicinity of the town 
of that name ; but, in some of the interior parts 
of Afghanistan, it is denominated the Kabul 
river.^ The weather had now become extremely 
hot ; and'l was often surprized, at my ability to 
bear,' with .scarcely a shelter, the force of so 
scorching a sun. I arrived nt Akorah about 
noon ,* when immediately entering a spacious 
cool mosque, I spread my bed, ahd lay down 
ipuch at my case. In the evening, the time of 
a common prayer, being desired, by one of the 
hlollahs or Priests, to prepare myself for the 
ceremony, I urged in excuse, the debilitated 
state of my body, which prevented the requisite 
performance of so incumbent a duty ; looking at 
me with contempt, he said it was the more neces- 
sary for me to pray, that I might obtain better 
health. At mid'night, I perceived a person en- 
deavouring to take my turban from the bed- 

Its course lying within six miles to the south-east of that 

.city. 
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clothes, and being caught by the arm ,he told 
me, in a faultering voice, that he was the Mollah 
of the mosque, and, from his speech, I believe, 
•the man who had reprehended my neglect of 
prayer. Wiat think you, my friend, -of these 
Mahometans, who, if they wash and pray at the 
five stated limes, abstain from wine and the flesh 
of bogs, and utter a string of Arabic ejaculations, 
which they do not understand, believe that they 
have procured the divine licence to violate the 
laws of justice. This opinion is not formed on 
the moment, but has afisen from long experience 
and the intimate intercourse which my various 
occupations in India have produced ; and is now 
so firmly substantiated by undeviating testimony, 
that it shapes my general sentiments of the Maho- 
metan character. 'When they daringly commit 
these acts on each other, even amidsfthe rites of 
their religion, what is to withhold their attacks 
on those of a different faith ? 

Tuis day a body of Afghan cavaliy encamped 
in the environs of- Akorah, and overspread the 
country like a swarm of lucusts, devouring and 
destroying wherever they went. It seemed as if 
the land was invaded ; they entered in a violent 
manner every village within their scope, and fed 
themselves and horses at the expense of the in- 
habitants. Such expeditions aftbrd these hnn- 
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gry crcalurcs almost llic only public means of 
subsistence ; for when inactive, ■ they arc' often 
reduced to such distress, by the blind parsimony 
of their prince, that their horses, arms, and 
clothes are sold for a livelihood. 

O.v the leth, at the village of Peer Pynh, 
ten cosses. 

On the 13(h, ‘at the village of Kalalnh^ eight 
cosses, the residence of Mohubiillah’s family, 
where I was treated with much hospitality. I'lie 
male inhabitants of this village, are all pro- 
prietors of mules, and employed in conveying 
merchandize, and from the name of their abode, 
denominated Kalals. 

On the 14th, at Pesbonr, four cosses, a large, 
populous, and opulent city, governed, with the 
dependent districts, by' an Afghan ofiiccr, wlio 
remits to the capital a revcntie of seven lacks of 
rupees. The road from the Indus to Peshour, 
has nearly a west and by south direction ; and 
the country to Akora is s'andy and interspersed 
with stones ; from thence to Pesbonr, are seen 
many tracts of cultivation. The city of Peshour 
was founded by tbo great' Acbar, who seeing, it 
is said, the Afghans averse from dwelling in towns 
and the occupations of commerce, encouraged 
the 'inhabitants of the Punjab, Maliometans, and 
Hindoos, to resort to Kis pen setticmeiit, where 
their descendants have greatly multiplied. Prom 
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ils well chosen position, which unites, by a edm- 
m’crcial chain, Persia and’Afghanistan with India,- 
Peshouv has become an important mart, and tho 
residence of wealthy merchants ; especially of the 
shaul dealers, many of whom disliking the dan- 
gerous and tedious route of Kashmire, are here 
enabled to make their purchases at a moderate 
advance on the first cost. I found a small soci- 
ety of Jews at Peshour, living at their easej 
and in the enjoyment of an unreserved protec- 
tion. 

The heat of Peshour seemed to mo more intense, 
than that of any country I have visited in the up- 
per parts of Indio. Other places may be warm'; 
hot winds blowing over tracts of sand, may drive 
us under the shelter of a wetted skreon ; but at 
Pcsliour, the atmosphere, in the summer Solstice, 
becomes almost inflammable. Yet it must be no- 
lieod, in favour of its salubrity, even in this torrid 
state, that the people enjoy uncommonly good 
health, and are little subject to epidemical disor- 
ders. Tlic markets arc abundantly supplied with 
provisions of an excellent kind, particularly the 
mutton, which is the flesh of the large tailed 
sheep, said to have been first discovered in South 
America. Though the city is so much frequented 
by mcrcltants and travellers, it has no’ karavan- 
sera ; and I thought myself fortunate in procuring 
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admittance into an old mosqnc, where I conti- 
nued tor uiany days to dissolve in an unremitting 
stale of perspiration, the mention of which leads 
me to an occurrence, that involved me in great 
perplexity. 

At Knshmirc, a part of my properly had been 
converted into a bill of five hundred rupees, on 
Kabul, which »-ns lodged in n canvas belt, that 
served me as a girdle ; on examining tlic condi- 
tion of the bill at Peshour, I found the writing so 
much obliterated by perspiration, tlial no one 
could read, or even coniccturc its subject ; from 
beginning to end, it had literally a- black appear- 
ance. Tiic apprehension of the evident diliicul- 
tics uhicii would attend my want of money, in a 
country ulierc the most sanguine hope could pro- 
mise no assistance, and the necessity of mixing in 
societies, void of every good or rational principle, 
occasionally operated in depressing my spirils. 
But the desire which had originally impelled the 
journci', and llic zeal wjiich had hitherto main- 
tained its pursuit, at length dissipated thC'C 
gloomy impressions, and in gay colours, described 
a various scene of future pleasure. 

Being informed that a kafilah wos immediately 
proceeding to Kabul, I hired a mule, and went to 
the adjacent village of TackaJ, the usual rendez- 
vouz of travellers, going to the westward. On 
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my arrival there, T learned,, that the great kaillah 
still continued at Peshour,- and that only some 
horsemen, confiding in their speed and arms, had 
moved early in the morning towards Kabul. A 
reflection on the predicamentf* in which I then 
stood, the slow pace of my mule, which had more 
the appearance of an ass, and the representation 
of the muleteer, rvhose fears prompted innu- 
merable falsities, slackened my strong inclination 
to escape from the Keats of Peshour, and after 
making a'fruitless attempt to overtake the horse- 
men, I returned to my lodging in the mosque. 
Sauntering one" day in tho-bazar, the common re- 
sort of idle, as well as busy people, I saw a per- 
son, witlnvhoml had travelled from MuzzuflTer- 
abad to Enaj'Ct Serau. We agreed, as our road 
was the same, to travel together, and in the mean 
time -to share the same fare. So cordial is the 
pleasure resulting from society’, so naturally do 
wc cling on each" other, whether for support or 
' amusement, that I immediately looked on this 
man as an approved friend, and felt a confi- 
dence from the connection, which set my mind 
at perfect ease. On enquiry into the finance of 
my associate, whose name was Noor jMahomed, I 
discovered, that he possessed in cash, one rupee, 
on which himself, a boy and a horse were to - 
be subsisted, until his arrival at Kabul, a journey 
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of twelve or fourteen days; I perceived also, that 
on the expenditure of this sum, he would seek an 
aid from me. Fully apprized of the danger, as well 
as inconveniency of disclosing the amount of my 
property, I grav^ told Noor Mahomed, that I 
had then no more than three rupees, which, with 
his single one, should be placed in a joint fund, 
and that on it and providence, we must trust imtil 
our arrival at the capital. The Slahometan, with 
a countenance brightening with faith and zeal, 
exhorted me to be of good cheer ; for that true 
believers were never deserted in the hour of 
need. 

Os the 25lh of July, accompanying a large ka- 
filah, in which a portion of the Kashmire tribute, 
invested in shauls, was conveyed, we proceeded 
to the village of Tackal, three cosses, where we 
laid in a provision for three days journe}', the en- 
suing , tract of countiy, for that distance, being 
thinly inhabited. 

Os the C6tb, at Timrood, four cosses, a for- 
tified small village situate on the south side of a 
range of rocky mountain^ which reflected a 
scorching heat on the plain beneath. The inlia- 
bitants' of this village, genuine Afghans, l)ave 
little respect, though residing so near -Peshour, 
for either the person of Timur Shah, or his go- 
vernment, which was in some degree evinced 
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during our halt. The governor of Kashmire had 
sent with our kafilah, for the use of the prince, 
four large dogs of Tliibef, which were carried in 
litters, ‘and attended with much care. The 
keepers had led them to drink, at a pond, where 
an Afghan woman was filling her pitcher, but, 
on seeing these animals, which the Alahometans 
hold unclean, she put it down, and by a shower of 
stones, and abuse, drove the whole parly from 
the place, loudly ealling at the same time on the 
villagers to her assistance, which she little need- 
ed. The Afghans immediately assembled and 
completed the rout of ithe dogs and their keep- 
ers, bestowing on the Shah, also, very con- 
temptuous language ; nor were they suffered to 
return to the pond, hntil escorted by the kafilah 
guard. 

. On the 27 ih, at Dickah, eighteen cosscs, a 
small village, standing on the southern bank of 
the Kabul, or xUtock river, which here runs to 
the right, or eastward. At the distance of about 
‘two miles from Timrood, we entered a narrow 
dclilc, Avhich interacts the chain of mountains 
lying to the north of the village. At the entrance 
of the pass, the A fghans stopped the kafilah, and, 
excepting some troops of the Shah, levied a small 
contribution on all the passengers ; they receive, 
also, an annual sum from the government of 
•Peshour, for permitting travellers to pass unmo- 
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Icsted llirough iheir district. In tiic firsi part of 
this day’s journey, fraught throughout ^vith dan- 
ger and fatigue, the rain, which fell in torrent", 
nearly destroyed my papers, and comi)lctcd the 
obliteration of the bill, now destitute of mark or 
token ; and I judged it as formally cancelled, as 
if a receipt had been passed for the amount. 
Towards the close of the day, I was entangled, by 
my own indiscretion, in a perilous adventure, the 
issue of which must bo wholly ascribed to good 
■fortune. ^Vhen the rain had ceased, the heat of 
the sun was extreme, and neither shelter or water 
was to be procured. Anxious to escape from 
these inconveniences, for the journey was yet 
long, and the kafilah proceeded at a slow rate, 
about thirty of us, mounted, and the greater part 
well armed, resolved to leave the escort Had I 
derived the uses which men usually do from 
experience, and reflected but little on those re- 
sulting, especially in ,my situation, from the fes- 
ihia lente, I should not bax'c joined this Quixote 
detachment. .Wc had advanced about four miles, 
alien a small body of Afghans, which had issued 
from the' liilU,'and stopped us, peremptorily de- 
manded a sum of money, as a toll for passing 
through their territory. Here I feel myself sen- 
sibly humbled, when, as a faithful narrator, I am 
obliged to say, that our corps behaved in a 
•most pusillanimous manner, and sacrificed, with- 
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out fair- cause, the evident advantage which a 
common exertion of spirit would have given. Wc 
were about thirty strong, and, to the 'sight, reso- ‘ 
lute, good '-looking fellows; all armed, except 
-myself, with inatchloc}cs, or side arms. -On - the 
encmies'approacb, our leader, a portly man, 'with 
a large beard, and spreading mustachios, mounted 
on a curvetting steed, was struck .with a violent 
terror, which was instantly communicated to' the 
■party. The mountaineers failed not 'to augment 
the consternation, and, without ceremony, pro.- 
ceeded to the usual modes of plunder; but, 
fearful ■ of the arrival 'of the kafilah, they were 
■prevented from a total capture. Aware of the 
risk of :this day's joOmey, I had concealed my 
'cash in two long and narrow purses, wliich, in the 
'manner of garters, were tied round my legs. This 
•arrangement was fortunate, for the Afghans, per- 
ceiving my reluctance -to dismount, knocked me 
off the mule, and forcibly opened the different 
•parts of my dress. Not finding .any thing of 
value, they u-erc proceeding to 'treat me -with 
violence, when ■a- Hindoo, '.of ;the family of the 
Dewan of -Kashmirci who had known me in tliat 
country, interposed his . good offices, and pro- 
posed a ransom for my releasement. This gene- 
rous Hindoo, who, l;;hope, will undergo no fur- 
thcr transmigration, unless he likes it,- exerted so 
muchtrarmth In my.bchalfj and spoke so urgently 



to those marauders, that one of them gave him a 
severe blow on the face. He did not, however, 
desist ; but, by an active perseverance, supported 
by a small sum of money, he accomplished his 
purpose. At the close of this affair, I had 
mounted my mule, and was rejoicing at the 
escape, when I received a smart blow on my 
back ; and, turning about, an Afghan, who had 
taken this mode of attracting my notice, told me, 
•xvith an exulting laugh, that our party might now 
move on, as the kadlah was in sight ; but direct- 
ed us, if the safety of our lives was regarded, not 
to join it until it should have passed the place of 
action. This Injunction was speedily obeyed by 
me and some others ; but our doughty comman- 
der, seeing the near prospect of relief, began to 
utter many bold words, and shew- a disposition of 
recovering his property and honour by an assault 
of the Afghans, who, roused at the menace, 
though the kahlah was close at hand, drew their 
daggers, and advanced their shields, daring him 
to battle, and to light for what -he had lost. 
The cautious officer again qualified his wrath; 
but lie reprobated them in very spirited lan- 
guage, and denounced a severe vengeance on 
some fitter occasion. In the latter part of the 
journey, an Hindoo, who bad gone about a quar- 
ter of a mile from the party, was plundered of 
property to the amount of four hundred rupees, 
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by a small body of these robbers; who bad made 
a sudden descent from the ‘hills, and, before 
assistance could be given, secured the booty. - It 
was with much pleasure, after the peril and toil 
of the day, I saw the Kabul river, and the small 
village of Dickah, where we halted. The stage 
from Timrood to Dickah, usually called the 
Hyber-pass, being the only one in which much 
danger is to be apprehended from banditti, the 
officer of the escort gave’ orders to his party to 
quit the kaiilah, and. march early on the next 
morning. This opportifnity at once offering 
safety and expedition, was not to be foregone ; 
yet the muleteer was with great difficulty per- 
suaded to embrace it, and, but for the inter- 
ference of Noor Mahomed, who was obliged to 
beat him into compliance, I hiust' have attended 
the tedious progress of the kafilab. Before I quit 
this station, it is necessary to lay before you a 
brief account of the tribe of Afghans, through 
whose district wc had now passed. 

You will naturally.be surprized, that a small 
body of people, residing near the capital of an 
extensive empire, should not have been restrained 
from infesting one of its most public roads. The 
lawless conduct of this sect of Afghans, who are 
known in this country by the name of Hybers, 
originates chiefly in tlie imbecility of Timur 
Shah’s government, and his want of militaiy spi- 

VoL. 11. F 
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rit. .'They arc strongly aided, also, in ilic pursuit' 
of a freebooting life, by the situation- of their 
countr}', which forms a chain of rocky mountains,- 
whose scanty slips of valley afford but tlic coarsest 
provision for human wants. This rude race of 
men have made so slow a progress in civilization,' 
that the greatest part of them, like the storied 
Trogloditcs of old, dwell in eaves, • or rather in 
tlic fissures of rocks. Though professing the 
Mahometan religion, they arc lilllc more versed 
in it, than believing Alahomct to bo their pro- 
phet, that he had four distinguished 'friends, and 
that the Persians, with the whole sect of Ali, arc 
a miscreant race of infidels. Thc llybcr dialect is 
founded on the common language of the Afghans, 
but harshly guttural, and is ill understood by the 
adjacent tribes. Timur Shah, who iiscd forinerly 
to pass the winter at Peshour, which is there 
much .milder than at Kabul, never passed through 
the torritoiy of the Hyber^, without their attack- 
ing his advanced or rear guard. An Armenian, 
with whom T was acquainted in travelling from 
Moultan towards Kabul, arrived at Pcsliour, 
where taking alarm af the perils of the Hyber-i 
pass, he relumed to Moultan, a journey of thred 
weeks; thence he proceeded’ to Kundahar, a 
month’s journey, from which place it- is a distance 
of fifteen days to Kabul ; making, in all, a pas- 
sage of nine weeks, which is usually performed by 
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the Ilyber-track in eleven days. This fact, at 
the same time that it marks the caution and pa- 
tience of an Armenian, explains the dread enter- 
tained of the Hyhers. 

OiV the 28lh, before day-break, .having joined 
the party that had escorted tlie kahlah, we left 
Dickah, and, at. the distance of seven cosses, 
halted, near the village 'of Bissouly, to dry our 
baggage, which had been exposed all the morning 
to a heavy rain. In moving again, we experi- 
enced many obstacles froip the extreme darkness 
of the night, and the numerous currents of water, 
which, suddenly produced by the rains, poured 
from the hills with extreme impetuosity ; carrying 
with them stones of a vast size, whose rolling 
noise resembled thunder. It was midnight, the 
sky was overcast with black clouds, and the roar- 
ing of the torrents, heard on all sides, created in 
my mind a certain horror mingled with awe, and 
I was involuntarily led to consider this grand 
scene of nature with sentiments of profound re- 
verence. 

Ox approaching a rivulet, which had been 
greatly enlarged by the rain, our chief dispatched 
first, that she might not be incommoded by the 
crowd, one of bis favourite women, who, though 
mounted on a strong horse, had no sooner entered 
the stream, than sbe.was swept away by hs force 
and drowned. Tliis event occasioned an imme- 
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(liatc bait, and very sensibly afflicted our Icadcf/ 
«ho threw himself on the ground, and loudly 
lamented the fate of his mistress. At day-break, 
the body was found on the shore, covered with 
mud, and after interring it with such ceremonies 
as the occasion admitted, our party crossed the 
stream, now reduced to a small size. 

On the 29 th, at Jillalabad,* twelve cosscs, for- 
merly a town of great note,, and, though now 
much decayed, still supporting a moderate truffle. 
It has a public market, and the adjacent district 
produces a coarse sugar. Yesterday, the country 
was open and fertile; to-day, the road led over a 
barren tract, interspersed rvith hills. 

On the 30 th, at the village of Balnbaugh, eight 
cosses. 

On the 31 st, at tins village of Cundamouck, 
ton cosses: About three miles to the eastward of 
Gundamouck, crossed a small fordable river, t 
running to the southward, or right, over which 
are the remains of a bridge built of bricks. The 
air, hitherto hot, had assumed at this place a 
sudden coldness; not effected by any change of 
weather, but, agreeably to the observation of tra- 
vellers, peculiar to the climate of this part of the 

» The AUock river runs about two miles to the aorlliword 
of the town. 

+ I imngine it falU into the Attock river nt some short 
distance. 
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<ountry. The shortness of our stay would not 
permit an inquiry into the’ cause of this quick 
transition; nor could any of my associates, 
though used to the road, give a reasonable ac- 
count of it. Passengers, I believe, throughout 
Asia, make journies merely from motives of profit 
or convcnicncy, sometimes of religion. A desire 
of knowledge, or even pleasure, rarely carries 
them abroad ; and they move from one stanc to 
another, without deviating an unnecessary foot- 
step j yet they arc minutely skilled in the rates 
of provisions at all the markets, and whether the 
place is a hot or a cold one; farther they know 
not, nor do they ever ask. Near the village of 
Gtmdamouck is seen a white stone, said to re- 
semble the head of an elephant, and, I believe, 
that which the Persians term the Sung SufFede.’' 
Tire air, in this quarter, must have been strongly 
impregnated with nitrous parUcles, for all the 
exposed parts of my body became covered with a 
w-liitc scaly substance, of a saline taste, which, in 
a short time, excoriated the outer skin. 

Oy the 1st of August, at Baracow, a sandy 
uninhabited valley, ten cosscs. The officer of the 
escort, proceeding this day to Kabul with those 
that were well mounted,, our party was reduced 
fo a small number. We remained, during the 

• Signifying, in tlic Pcisic, a vhitc Hons, 
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noon' heat, at Juggitl Ah’, where I tliinfc there is 
only one house, which stands under a lew trees, 
.and whore, if is said, the «-ind coiuinocs to blow 
M’ith violence during the whole year. It.s force 
did not abate during our stay; and if such is its 
usual rate, Aiolns, had he lived in cur day, wouhl 
at least liave chosen' .Tuggid AH for one of his 
country scats. Noor Mahomed, whom I suppose 
■you have lost siglit of, believing ll)at my money' 
was now e.vpcndcd, or that I would not advance 
more, had for some time treated me with- neglect, 
almost insult; and, -in despite of his former 
hssura'ncc, that zealous Mahometans were never 
abandoned, we should 'have felt extreme distress, 
had ho not borrowed a litilyj'cash fi'om a liorso- 
dcalcr, and I front the private fund. 

On' the Cd of August ivc commenced our jour- 
ney, that' day a long one, at three o'clock in the 
morning; and, in ascending a high steep hill, 
which’ forms one side of the valley of Baracotv, 
the tackle of ray mule broke ; when !,• the ani- 
mal, and baggage, rolled rapidly to the hotloin. 
In 'my way down I roared out with vehemence 
for a^istance; but every person being engaged 
in more interesting business, no notice was taken 
of my clamours. My sitnatibn would have hcen 
very comfortless, had I not perceived Noor 
Maiionied passing close by me, whose help I 
earnestly intreated. After a long hesitation, and 
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a licarty .curfo, vlricli T bore witb patience, lie 
consented to stay; and having assisted In collect- 
ing my eeatten-d garments, and repairing tlie 
imilc's tackle, we proceeded togctlicr. During a 
smart debate, in wliieh his illiberal conduct and 
my ill luck were keenly rcprobotcd, it was found 
dial lie had t-tiaycil from die padi. Hut the 
cflecl- of u mutual fear, soon absorbed die late 
grievance, and united our'ciicriions in discover^' 
iiig till* rigbi p.itli, ubicli was found nllrr tiiucli 
groping. 

Cno*srNA n range of rocky liill^ uliicli ex- 
tends, «itli little intervention of valley, for the 
space of about eight milts, ue rntcrcil a widu 
plain, well uatrrcd uiiii inlcrs|ier«cd with trailed 
vilhgev. The Kabul river runs thioiigb this 
plain, over ttbieli, iit the dbtauce of four or five 
mile* to the souilinard of the city, is a bridge* 
built of bricks. On our approach to the capital, 
nil active scene of iKtsonal ilccoiatioii look place, 
yet ill a r.i>hioii vciy difrcrcnl from dint of the 
he.iiH of Kiinipe. Insic.'id of pondering and 
cuilirig the 'Iriir of the head, a Malionicinn is 
tlicrc clo-e shorn, niid so for from lliinting that 
beamy is iiii|iariod by n sino6lh chin, be uien- 
riiFcs the coiiielincss of liib couiiicnoiicc, even 
the cMeiil of honour, by the Iciigih and bn iidll) 
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of his beard.* It is np uncommon oatb in this 
country to swear by, the beard; and to call a 
man bud reish, or- bad beard, is held a bitter 
reproach ; but petit maitres are not wanting 
among the Mahometans, especially in the exhi- 
bition of the beard ; and though they do not 
apply to it ptarcchale powder or pomade djvinc, 
it is clipped into some favourite shape with mucli 
nicety, and should the natural hue be not liked, 
it is stained with shining black colour, t which 
lasts a long time. Imagining from the behaviour 
of Noor Mahomed, that I should not see him 
again, and wishing to iqake a (inal trial of his 
disposition, I desired him to fix some period for 
the payment of his debt, which a fair and very 
short account stated at five shillings. He obser- 
ved with much indifiference, that the road was.nn 
imprpper place for the adjustment of accounts, 
and that he would take some future occasion for 
the purpose. 

In the evening I arrived at Kabul, fifteen cos- 
scs, the capital of the Afghan empire ; and, after 
a long search, found a Georgian, for whom I had 
brought a letter of introduction, from his coun- 

The Persians, Afghans, and roosl of the natural Turks, 
encourage the growth of the beard : while the Indian Alaho- 
inclans, Falans exerpted, ordinarily shave it. 

f I'fais dye is composed of Indigo, and the leaves of the 
Ivony Shrub, 
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trynmn at Kashmire ; having read the letter,* he 
made me an ofTer of half his appartment, and 
such assistance as a stranger might need. This 
acceptable tender was embraced with little cir* 
cnmlocution, and 1 was immediately received in.> 
to a mess, which then consisted of Bagdasir the 
Georgian, and the Armenian whoih I mentioned 
to have made the circuitous route from Peshour 
to Kabul. My host resided in a haravansera, 
qnce paid 'by foreign traders, and had passed 
twenty years of his life at Kabul. My first care 
was to disclose to him tlie injured state of my 
bill ; at which he shook his head, observing, 
tjiat as no letter in it seemed legible, it was not 
to be expected men would come forward in a 
business, that would in any shape, take money 
from them. The merchants of Kabul, he said, 
diflered niuch in their mode of dealing from 
those of India, and with difficulty were brought 
to discharge payments demanded on the dearest 
■authority, much less on a plea so equivocal as 
that of mine. The truth of this reasoning was 
on the next day frilfy proved, for not a merchant 
of the city, and all were applied to, would even 
attempt to decypher the paper, when ho under- 
stood it contained an order of payment. This 
event sensibly affected iny future progress, and I 
feared would detain me at Kabul until clearer 
credentials were obtained. Another occurrence 
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befel me at this time, of .a much more trivial 
nature ; but as it serves to pourtray perhaps a 
national character, may deserve a notice. 

Tht. muleteer, who had accompanied me from 
Peshour, charged me with having given him a 
counterfeit rupee on the road, and- now required 
its excliange. He had before made known- to 
me his suspicion of tliis piece of money, which 
one of the passengers had given him,- and had 
solicited my interference for redress. When I 
recounted this fact, reprobSting also the shame- 
less fraudulcncy of the attempt, tlie boy, for he 
■was not more than sixteen years of ' age, daring- 
ly told me to spare my words and pay the money, 
dr he would prefer a double complaint against 
me, and make oath to the kazzi, that none of the 
mule-hire had been paid j though himself had 
witnessed the adrance of half the hire at Pe- 
shour. Ilis youthful appearance, and so intre- 
pid a declaration, united in striking me with 
ijorror, and I instantly put my hand to my purse 
to prevent his purpose, when Bagdasir, who had' 
heard our discourse, insisted that no money 
should'be paid without an order from the judge. 
They went to that officer’s court, where the mule*- 
teer, without a wince, made oath to the truth" of 
his demand, which was forthwith paid by Bagda- 
sir, who returned crossing himself, and congra- 
tulated my easy escape from the" dutches of a 
young incarnate devil. 
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Bv sleeping in the open air, I imagine, and on 
nitrous ground, a fever, accompanied with 'an 
ague, ’seized me -a few days' after iny arrival at 
'Kabul, the effects -of which were singularly vio- 
lent. ' The fever, during its continuance, caused 
a delirious stupefaction, and created an insatiable 
■ thirst, which frequently relieving by draughts of 
extremely cold water, it seemed at' once to gush 
from every pore, and drenched me in profuse 
perspiration, When- the ‘fit of ague commenced, 
my bed-clothes, with those of Bagdasir, and all 
the horse- covering that could be procured, were 
heaped on me, but to little purpose ; for I lay 
'in the state of the damned, if such can be form- 
ed by hui'nun idea, until the paroxysm had wreak- 
ed its vengeance. My body was filled with spots 
of a very bright colour, shaded between purple' 
ami crimson, which I should havc’beheld with 
pleasure, thinking that such eruption would ditni- 
nish the disease, had not an Armenian pfonounc- 
'cd llicm a symptom of the plague. This opinion 
gave a common alarm j and though no alteration 
u{)pearcd in the conduct of Bagdasir, it operate'd 
strongly on the fears of my neighbours, and they 
were 'disposed to exclude me fi'oin their quarter, 
when I confidently asserted, that the fever of the 
plague always produced its crisis in three days. 
Seeing tliat I -bad endured se^en, and preserved 
a brisk flon- of spirits, their apprehension \\as 
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much allayed, and the scheme' of banishment 

set aside. 

Endeavoorino one day to look through the 
tube of my tobacco-pipe with my right eye, the 
left being closed, I perceived it to be wholly 
without sight. This was a mortifying event, and 
that my ills might be more grievous, I was afflicted 
with a spitting of blood. Bagdasir now called in 
R doctor of physic, who, after pronouncing mein 
a deplorable state, and that little shor£ of a mi- 
racle could save me, undertook the cure, through 
the medium of some medicine only known, he 
said, to himself and which had never failed of 
success. Enterteining from the disedurse of my 
physician, but a slender opinion of his ability, I 
used, under different pretences, to send Bagdasir 
out of the room, and disposed of the medicine 
where no injury could be done. Tire disorder 
having directed its full force against me for the 
space of twenty days, began, as if wearied 
with the exertion, to abate, and in a short time it 
wholly ceased; but my frame was so shattered and 
my nerves so much relaxed, that I could scarcely 
crawl about, and the least noise produced a vio- 
lent tremor. In the course of my illness I was 
visited by many of the Anuenians, and one of 
them, a zealous devotet^ desired me to swallow 
some small rolls of paper, on which were written 
pertain mysterious words, infallible, he said, ip 
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their effects, upon the bodies of pious Chris- 
tians. 

I EXPHESSED my thanks to this dealer in spells, 
and readily agreed to take his dose, should Bag- 
dasir, who, was my absolute director, give assent. 
On an investigation into their virtue, he permitted 
me, though with reluctance, for he abhorred the 
Armenian sect, to eat them, at the same time ex- 
pressing strong doubts of their efficacy. But whe- 
ther from not being a member of the orthodox 
faith, as the Armenian urged, or according to the 
Georgian, from the heretical preparation of the 
charm, I received no benefit ; indeed I grew daily 
worse, as the sickness was then in its progressive 
stage. 

OosERVtKO, on my arrival at Kabul, a com- 
mon toleration of reli^on ; that Christians, Hin- 
doos, and Jews, openly professed their creed, and 
pursued their occupations without molestation; 
and aware also that the hlahom'etan character 
would deprive me of the advantage of.Bagdasir’s 
connection,- l' had informed him that I was a na- 
tive of Europe, reluming from India into my own 
country. At first I designed to take the name of 
a Frenchman, but the wandering temper of that 
people, who stray into every corner of the earth, 
made me fear detection ; and bad 1 been hardy 
enough to become an Englishman, one of those 
who have absorbed the Mahometan power, in 
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India, and in this country have obtained a supe- 
rior military reputation, I should perhaps at this 
day, harve been a buinbadicr in the corjjs ofTiinur 
Shah’s artillery. To avoid these risques, I deno- 
minated myself a Spaniard. 

It n as uiih much satisfactioii I saw the road 
from Kabul to Persia open, and a fair prospect of 
porfornnrig the journey .into Europe, by the route 
which I had originally proposed. Two Armenian 
travellers, who had gone by sea from Astra- 
can to Ure Gunje, a Tartar station on one of the 
rivers at the head of the Caspian, and thence to 
Kabul, by the road of Bochara and Balk, were 
earnest in persuading me to pursue their tract, 
as the shortest and most free from danger. ' Yet 
in this scheme were some essential defects. The 
Persian language, on which was founded my chief 
support, would in this route render me little use ; 
I learned also that the winter of Bochara was se- 
vere' and long; that the Tire Ganje river conti- 
nued frozen until the month of IMarch, and that 
no Russian vessel came there before May : though 
a journey from Kabul to the northern’ shore of 
the Caspian, by the way of Tarlary, might be per- 
formed in two months and a half/ yet by rrinding 
at Bochara, and the eventual delays of procuring 
a passage by sea, it did not seem probable that I 
should reach Astracan before the ensuing June. 
This reason, M'itb'the dislike of visiting a country 
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uowliaiTen of. events, or of any grand object, of 
curiosity, determined me .to enter Persia, where 
a knowledge of the language would assist -in ex- 
tending research, as well as. combat,: witli more 
probable success, the difficulties incident to n^' 
situation. . 

IIavikg too fully. I fear, expatiated on personal 
concerns, I will now pursue the more useful .teri- 
dcncy of this letter, and inform you that Kabul,- 
the residence of Timur. Shall, and the capital of 
his dominion, is a walled city of about a mile and 
a half in circumference, and situated . on the 
eastern side of a range of two united hills, de- 
scribing generally the figure of a semicircle. ' The 
forlificaiion, which is of a simple construction, 
with scarcely a ditch, and thc.houses built of rough 
stones, clay, and unburned bricks, exhibit a mean 
appearance, and are ill .suited to the grandeur 
which I expected to see in the capital of a great 
empire. But the Afghans are a rude unlettered 
people, and their chiefs have little propensity to 
the refinements- of life, which indeed their coun- 
try is ill qualified to gratify. 

From the Indu.s to the western limit of tin's 
extensive -territory, there is an invariable defi- 
ciency of wood ; insomuch,' .that the lower class 
of 'people in the northern quarter, .suffer as 
much,' -perhaps, from n Irani of fuel in the winter 
scason,i4is - those of-otber. countries .would do 
from a scardty of provisions. 
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Balau Sin, the name of the Shah's palace, 
where also the household servauls, guatds, and the 
slaves are lodged, stands on a rising ground in the 
eastern quarter of the city, and exhibits but a 
slender testimony of the dignity of] its master. 
Having noticed what has not been done to deco- 
rate Kabul, I must not omit to mention the works 
of Ali Murdan Khan. Tliis omrah, who held an 
eminent station in the service of .Tehanguir, 
erected, nearly in the centre of the city, four spa- 
cious bazaars, or market places, in a lino, which 
consist of a range of apartments on each side, of 
two floors, the lower appropriated to merchants, 
and that above to private use. The intermediate 
space between the ranges, is covered by an 
arched roof, and each bazaar is separated by an 
open square, which was supplied with fountains, 
but now choaked with filth,’ or occupied by the 
meanest order of mechanics. Ali Murdan has 
left behind him many monuments of liberality 
and taste; the grandest, though now in ruins, is 
seen in the vicinity of Delhi, and displays at once 
a design useful and magnificent. 

Du^iko the splendid rera of Delhi, when it 
covered, according to popular .tradition, a space 
of twenty, miles, the inhabitants who resided at a 
distance from the Jumna," which skirted only one 
of. its angles, experienced much’ difficulty in pro- 
curing river .water, that of the wells not being 
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esteemed so salubrious. Ali Alurdan, desirous 
of relieving this common grievance, survej’ed the' 
land to - the westward, mid saw that a sluice 
opened from the Jiimna, where that river ap- 
proaches Kama], would, from the declivity of 
the ground, introduce water into the back part 
of the city, and conduct it through all the quar- 
ters. The design was put in execution, and to 
reward his success and preserve the work in good 
condition, Ali illurdun was vested with the pri- 
vilege of levying a certain tax, on those houses 
which enjoyed the uses of the canal. "Water was 
conveyed by this branch of the Jumna, forming 
a distance of more than one hundred miles and 
nfibrdcd a commodious supply to all the inhabi- 
tants; nor did the canal fall into decay until the 
period of tlic Persian and Afghan invasions. Ali 
IMurdnn, who ip hjs taste and disposip'pp would 
not have disgraced the Homan Lucullus, bestowed 
on the public numerous edifices and gardens ; one 
pf whipli, thickly shaded with cypress trees, stands 
in the environs ofPeshpur, and rfnother at Nini- 
lah, a small village lying about eight miles to the 
south-east of Kabul, on the Peshour road. 

A RESPECT for the memory pf tjiis om'rah has, 
perhaps, jed me into top wide a deviation, from 
which I will now return, and inform 3'ou that the 
districts of Kabul abound in excellent provisions 
and that its market is arranged in a neater manner 
pnd more like that of an European town, than 
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any I have seen in Asia. Tlic fruits nrr of a good 
kind ond in gt^nt plenty, as apple-, pears, 
penciics, iKinicgmnalcs, and a vnririy of tinipcs. 

This (|narlcr ni Arglianistnii, po^'C-siiie but 
few Indian production*, receives sugars i.nd cot- 
ton eiotiw, rliicfly from Pe>liour,iiliitb(‘r it rends 
iron, icatlicr, and tobocco. To Kandahar it ex- 
ports iron, tr.iilier; and liunp oil, niicnee the re- 
turns are made in sundry innnufaeiures of J*cr.-ia 
and Europe, nilli a large supply of melon*, of an 
excellent sou. *l1ie Tartars of Doebara Iwing to 
Kabul the horses of Turkblan, furs and hides, 
the latter resembling those in Europe, called 
Eulgar, lltc amount of which is npplietl to the 
purchase of indigo, aud other coniinoditirs of 
India. 

Tis». adjacent parts of Usl>cck Tnriaiy, of 
which n.nlk* is the capital, hold a species of de- 
pendency on 1 niiur Slmii, and maintain a com- 
mon intercourse with Kabul. I have seen the 
great baanr crowded with Urbeefcs, who liovc 
the Mime cost of features ns tlic Cliincse and 
Malays, but more harsh. Among the foreign 
naiioub who ficquent this city, tbu Hindoo^ 
chiefly of Peshour, contribute more than any 
other to enrich it, by a superior indusliy and 
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knbwledge of commerce; and they 'enjoy, ’ uYicler 
the -Afghan government, a liberty and protection; 
little short of that experienced by thc'.inhabitants 
of our Indian possessions. The benefits derived 
by a stale from the residence of any class of peo- 
ple, usually ensure to them a security of person 
and properly ; hut the Hindoos of Kabul are in- 
debted, I believe, for Special indulgence to one 
of their own sect, who controuls the revenues of 
the Shah, and stands high in favour. The en- 
virons of Kabul arc chiefly occupied by garden 
grounds, and watered by numerous streams ; the 
largest running through the city, over which is a 
email bridge,* affords a plentiful supply of salu- 
brious water. 

Kabul, as has been before noticed, stands 
near the foot of two conjoined hills, whose length 
has nearly an cast and west direction. Towards 
the base of the eastern, stands, on a flat projec- 
tion, a fortified palace, which was formerly the 
habitation of the governors of the city ; but it has 
been converted by Timur Shah into a state' pri- 
son, where the brothers of this prince, and other 
branches of his family arc kept in confinement. 
Above this building is seen a small tower on a 
peak, whence the ground rises to a considerable 
height, and is united by a neck of lower land to 


Called, I have since been inforincd, tlie Pool Mistan, 
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the other hill. From the peak, u rton** nail ex- 
tends over the snmmit.* of the tuo hill', niiil is 
terminated nt the bottom of the nc-<lcTiiiiiust by 
on nidinnry redoubt 

Till Af{tliansttie the indiprnoiis po'ie'>oijof 
a trnLi: of rountty, nbieh etrrtclir*. fioin the 
mouniuinh of Tartaiy to cciiniii |wri« of tlic 
gulf of Caiiiliay and IVrsia ; and from the Indus 
to the confine* of Perrin. The iiihnbitants of 
Ibis aide domain hate nonrittrn chanicicr, and 
speak a iangtiaj^ Itcritliar to thciurclrc*. They 
nre a rohnst, hardy race of men, anil h'-ing ge- 
nerally addicted to a state of picdatoiy warfare, 
their mnnnen laigcly partake ofa liarbaroii'* indo- 
lence, and they avoiv n fined coiiteiiipt fur the 
oeeupations of civil life. Though in some nf our 
hiFtories of Asia, the nathcs of Afghnni-l'in arc 
denominated Tanara, I urn proinplnl in •.ty, thut 
they bear no rcMsmhljincc to tlio*c people, either 
in their pcrFoqs, manners, orlnnguuge. 

CiKTAlx territories of Afglmni-tiin weio 
conquered in the ninth century, hy the khans c>f 
Bocliara, of the Sainuni race, and annexed to 
the Tartar principality of Khoni»an, from whence 
n suliordinatc ehief was deputed to govern ni 
niiirni. But it does not appear that tlic.nor- 
tiirrn quarter of the eoiinliy was subdued until 
the reign of Mahmoud,* the second prince of the 
* lleir.j3wdinliirrknBihceniBiy. 
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Gizriavi dynastjr, who completed the conquest of 
Afghanistan. No substantial tradition of the 
Afghans. or the -state of their countiy is found 
on record, until the year of the Christian rara 
S)97i when Sabuctagi, a Tartar officer, in the 
service of the chief of Khorasan, who was sub- 
ject, at that period, to llunsur at Samani,*" the 
great -khan of Bochara, having at his master’s 
death, succeeded to the territory, renounced the 
Tartar vassalage, and extending his conquests to 
Afghanistan, made Ghizni the capital of his em- 
pire. 

The Ghiznavi dominion, which involved a large 
portion of Persia and HindoStan, acquired chiefly 
by the arms of Mahmoud, the son of Sabuctagi, 
flourished for the space of two hundred and seven 
years, uhen it was wrested from Kusro, the last 
of the race of Sabuctagi, by the Afghan Moho- 
jned Gori.f This prince bequeathed to Eldoze, 
a favourite slave, his possessions west of the In- 
dus, which were quickly overrun by a Persian 
prince of Kharism, whose successor Tillal-ud- 
Dcin, was compelled' to fly before the victorious 
sword of Zinzis.:|: 

From the period of that revolution, till the in- 

• The fifth prince of that dynasty. 

t Sci -c.illeil from Glior, a district or principal town in the 
northern part of .Afghanistan. 

t Thii «cnt happened about the year 1212. 
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vasion of Timur Beg, the history of the Afghan^ 
is immersed in general obscurity and little satis- 
factory knowledge of their government has been 
communicated to us, except by Ferishta, who says 
that in the year 11251, Mahmoud, a Patan, king 
of Delhi, drove the Mogul Tartars from Ghiz- 
ni, and annexed it to the empire of llindostan. 
It is probable, that it continued subject to the 
dominion of Delhi, until the expedition of Ti- . 
murs into India, when the northern quarter of 
Afghanistan bccnine a Tartar province. 

As the great empire of Tartary fell into a rapid 
decay on the death of Timur, and no relation 
being given of the subsequent existence of a Tar- 
tar government in Afghanistan, we may infer that 
it was ruled by its national chiefs until the year 
laOG ; at which period Baber, previously to his 
conquest of llindostan, seized on Kabul and 
Ghizni, wliich occasionally with Kandahar, were 
held by his posterity for the space of two hun- 
dred and thirty-one years, when -Nadir Shah an- 
nexed them to the dominion of Persia." 

In, arranging those heads of Afghan history, it 
may not be superfluous to note, that Mahmoud 
Ghori bequeathed his territory cast of the , Indus 
to a slave, whom he adopted, named Kultub ul 
Dein, the first Afghan or Patan ** king of Delhi, 

* The race of Afghans arc commonly known in India by 
the name of Fatans, thc,^mcaning or etymology of which 
ilesignatioD does not seem to be ascertained. 
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■from whom a succession of princes of the same 
nation continued to reign for near three hundred 
years, and ended in Ibraham, of the house of 
.Lodi; who was sJain in battle by- Baber. The 
materials of this sketch,- which are taken from 
Shirrifud Dcin’s Memoirs of Timur, Dowe’s His- 
tory of liindostan, and private desulloiy remarks, 
will not, I fear, communicate much useful infor- 
mation. For the want indeed of any native re- 
cord, and the superficial manner in which the 
subject has been treated by foreign writers, little 
substantial matter can now exist for the construe-; 
tion of the history of the Afghans. Yet the loss 
is the more easily consoled, when it is considered, 
that little instruction or pleasure can arise to the 
mint! from reviewing the actions of a race of men 
enveloped in savage ignorance, and stigmatised 
even by the fierce Tartars for their,cruelty and 
rapine. 

The Afghans received the religion of Alahomet 
from their Tartar conquerors, and like them pro- 
fessing the Sooni creed, are avowed enemies to 
the Schias, or the sectaries of Ali. Though ma- 
ny of the tribes ntusi have been converted at thq 
period of the Ghizni dynasty, it is seen that Ti- 
mur encountered a fierce body of this nntior, 
whom he dcnoininatedlnfidels. At this day, the 
Afghans are esteemed the least correct of the Jla- 
bometans in religious observances; and few of 
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them nrc conversant in foreign letters. Tlicir com-' 
nion (1ri-5.s consist.s of n shirt, ivhich foll.^ over the 
upper part of long nntl imnraw tron,*-cr.'; a wool- 
len vest, fitted cIo«cly to the hotly, nntl n.-irhing 
to the mid-leg, and ii high ttirncd-iip rap. of 
broad cloth or cotton, nsimlly of one colotir, ami 
of n conic form ; with two small parallel slits in 
the upper edge of its facing, llrcad of wheat or 
barlc}', mill:, hullcr and cheese, compo.se tl» 
common diet of the Afghans ; they also, in the 
winter .«cneon nnd on n journey, male frequent 
u.'-c of a food called croat, nhich is curdled milk 
formed into sniall b.alls, hardened cither by the 
heal of the sun or fire ; this, when dissolved in 
warm water, nnd mixetl with bread, becomes 
equally ravouiy and nourishing. Their butter and 
cheest nrc invariably made of the milk of sheep, 
which in this cotintiy is .said to hotter adapted to 
tlic purpose than that of kinc. The cheese I 
thought of good quality, though this opinion might 
have arisen from my long usa"c to n course of 
slender diet. 

Tiir- customs of the Afgiians, agreeably to the 
cursory ohscrvntions I made, seem, in all the 
greater lines,- siijiilnr to those of other Mahonic- 
t.-m nations; with that dificrcncc which ncccssit- 
riU arises from climate, and from the disposition 
of .'i riidc n!ul polite people. Tlieir women are 
concealed, though not in a very rigid manner ; 
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nor are they so much devoted to the pleasures of 
the haram, as the Indians, Persians,' or Turks. 
They avow an abhorrence- of that unnatural pas- 
sion to which many of. the IMahometan sects are 
addicted ; and the perpetrators are punished with 
severity. 

The government of the Afghans must ever re- 
ceive a weighty bias from the genius, of their 
ruler, and the degree of authority he may possess. 
But when not constrained, as in tlie present 
reign, by some extraordinary power or capacity 
of the prince, they disperse into societies, and 
are guided by the ruder principles of the feudal 
constitution. Conformably to this S3’stem, the 
different chieftains' usually reside in fortified vil- 
lages, where they , exercise an acknowledged, 
though a moderate sway over their vassals, and 
yield a careless obedience to the orders of govern- 
ment. Rarely any appeal is made to the head of 
tljc state, except in cases which may involve a 
.common danger; when I have seen the authority 
of the Shah interposed with success. 

The land-holders are assessed, according to 
their cnpacitj-, in a stipulated sura, which is paid 
into the public treasury ; but as it is known that 
the demand of a large tax would be resisted, the 
government is temperate and lenient in its treat- 
ment of the native Afghan subjects. 

The armies of the empire are composed of a 
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divcrsliy of nations; but the Lest troops arc 
drawn from the Afgtian districts ; cacii of wliicli, 
on the event of service, furnish a stated quota at 
a low rate, and look for a greater reward in 
chance of war. The cities and towns arc chiefiy 
inhabited by Hindoos and I\Iahomctans of the 
Punjab, who were established by the former 
pinces of Hindostan, to introduce commerce and 
civilization into their western provinces ; many 
families of Tartar and Persian extraction arc also 
dispersed through different parts of Afghanist.m. 
The latter arc denominated Parscivauns, the other 
l^Ioguls but they have both adopted the use 
of the Persian language ; and it may not be 
superfluous to observe, that the Tartar j' con- 
querors of India, a descendant of whom still sits 
on tlie throne of Delhi, made the Persian charac- 
ter and language the common medium of record 
and correspondence throughout their dominion ; 
an usage at this day preserved in all the Alaho- 
metan states of Hindostan. 

To throw some light on the modern history of 
Afghanistan, it is ncccssarj'todcscribc some events 
which were produced in that quarter and in Per- 
sia, previously to the invasion of Nadir Shah. 

*' The tmilcrs in hones and fruits, who mate annual jour- 
nies into India, arc chiefly of this joint class.' 

'h The Turkish is the scmacular language of that region 
of Toriary, which gave birth to the rocc of Timor. 
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About the year 1720, an army of Afghans,' 
commanded by Mahmud, the son - of Meervais,' 
a chieftain of Kandahar, invaded Persia, and 
after a series of successes,' he become possessed 
of Ispahan; tile sultan liusscyn, irithall his sons, 
except Thamas Alirza, who made his escape, 
were made prisoners, hlahmud held possession 
of the capital and the soutliern provinces until 
his death, when the' succession devolved on Ash- 
ruff, an Afghan of the same tribe, who in the 
year 1730 continued to exercise a sovereign 
power in the interior paVls of the country. About 
this period, Thamas Mireo, who iiad Jled from 
the Afghan arms, raised a body of military adhe- 
rents, and ultimately, aided by the prowess of 
Nadir his principal officer, made a vigorous at- 
tack upon the Afghan usurper '; Ashruff main- 
tained some obstinate conflicts with the Persian 
army, which was wholly commanded by Nadir, 
the most intrepid and successful soldier of the 
cast ; but he was compelled to yield to the supe- 
rior genius of his, enemy, and Jn retiring towards 
Kandahar with not more than a hundred men, 
he was attacked by a party of his marauding 
countiymen, and cut off after a desperate de- 
fence. 

A POWERFUt sect of Afghans, denominated 
Abdali, encouraged by the distracted state of 
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Persia, had seized on Herat,* a lartie forlifted 
city in Kliorasan, and were preparing to rctlucc 
the province, when they were encountered hy 
Nadir, wlio toiaJIy routed their army; fifteen 
thousand, it is said, being killed and wounded, 
and five thousand made prisoners. Having re- 
covered the territories, whicfi the Turks anil 
Russians liad disniembercd from Persia during 
the ivcak reign of Husscyn, and expelled the Af- 
ghans, Nadir Shah deposed Thainas, and enter- 
ing Afghanistan, in the year 1737, with n large 
army, laid siege to the strong fortress of Kanda- 
har, wliicli was at that time held' by Husscyn 
Khan, an independent Afghan chief. The exer- 
tions of this officer, aided by tlic natural advan- 
tages of his situation, detained the Persian in 
the vicinity of Kandahar for the space of cig'.i- 
teen rnont!i«. At the surrender of the fortress 
and other adjacent strong holds, Nadir made so 
tcmjieratc a use of his victoiy, that about four 
thousand Afghans, commanded by two of tlie 
officers of Husscyn, were induced to join his 
army ; and it is mentioned tlial these troops, 
during- the Indian expedition, rendered him es- 
sential service. 

In' ilic annals of that period, I have made 
diligent search for the name of AbduH Ahmed 


Suppused to b- Aria of the ancients. 
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Khan, the founder of the modern empire of Af-. 
ghanistan ; but I have not been able to procure 
any accurate information of his origin or military 
progress, until he started forth with so brilliant a 
success at the death of Nadir Shah. That he 
was an Afghan there is no doubt, as the fact is 
fully jiroved in the person of his son Timur Shah ; 
yet from Down’s histoiy’, he has been brought into 
our notice by the name of the Persian Abdalli. 
Cy various records and oral traditions of the life of 
Nadir Shah, it is seen that he maintained a party 
of Afghans in his serviefe, and having received, in 
the latter j)eriod of his reign, a general testimo- 
ny of the disaffection and meditated treachery of 
his Persian officers, he resolved to reduce them 
to obedience, or cut them olF by the assistance of 
his foreign troops ; among whom, the Afghans, 
then commanded by Ahmed Khan, were distin- 
guished by pre-eminent marks of favour. 

T)tE assassination of Nadir was immediately 
followed by a furious attack on the Afghan 
troops, consisting of-four or five thousand men ; 
but their intrepid chie^ though assailed by the 
whole Persian army, eflccted a safe retreat into 
his own country, where seizing on a largo trea- 
sure which the governor, of Kabul, not yet ap- 
prized of the fate of Nadir, had dispatched to 
the Persian camp, and raising a numerous force, 
he nas acknon lodged the sovereign of the Af- 
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ghan territories, by the title of Ahmed Shah. 
After establishing his authority at home, he pene- 
trated into the northern quarters of India, which 
felt the force of his arm, and long groaned under 
the Afghan desolation. 

Ahmed Shah having run through a long and 
arduous military career, and acquired even the 
character of a temperate and just prince, died 
in the 3-eaf 1773, in the vicinity of the new city 
of Kanhadar,*' which he had designed to be the 
capital of Afghanistan. .This prince was succeed- 
ed by his son Timur, who keeps his court in the 
city of Kabul; to preserve the foreign possessions 
of his father, he made in the first part of his 
reign, some desultory expeditions into India; 
but on the issue of an unsuccessful campaign 
with the Sicques, he was compelled to relinquish 
the whole of the Punjab territory. At this day 
he retains, on the cast side of the Indus, the 
principality of Kashmire, the district of Attock, 
with some scattered divisions of JMoultan, in- 
cluding the city and the territory of Schind. 
yet Timur Shah derives but few real advantages 
front' bis Indian domain. Scind- at .the -period 

Nadir Shah dcstoyed the old fortress of Kandahar, which 
stood on the top of a high rochy hill, and founded on a con- 
tiguous plain a city, entitled Nadirabad ; it was complctrd by 
Ahmed Shah, and is now only known by the name of Kan- 
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of my joufnc-y,- was, in a degree, dismembered 
from his empire; no revenue had been re- 
mi itcd to Kabul for the space of two years, or 
any measure adopted to enfpree ol>ediencc; and 
tile governor of.Moultan,‘ confiding on his remote 
distance from the en)pire, and the inactive dispo- 
sition of the prince, shews only that attention to 
the orders of government which is most accord- 
ant with his purposes. From this outline you 
will perceive, that the Afghan dominion in India 
docs not stand on a -flourishing ground; that, 
under the auspices of Timur, few marks of its 
extension are evinced ; or, that it imparts any 
leading inflhence in the aflfairs of liindostan. 

lloMOuiis, wafted from the court of Delhi, 
have occasionally ablated our quarter of India, 
and taught us to believe that Timur, with a 
mighty liost, had crossed the Indus, and was 
making rapid marches to Delhi, to restore the 
lost authority of the Alogul empire. But this is 
an empty tale, framed to raise the spirits of a 
decaying, drooping court, or amuse the dreaming 
politicians of the day. It is, indeed, so opposite 
to the .truth, that the Afghan prince, instead of 
urging a foreign enterprize, seems afraid to move 
from his capital At this time a common outcry 

* Since that prrind, Timur Shah has appeared in the Geld, 
and pruceedvd to (be province of Moult.m; l>ut liis operations, 
futile nud iudecuito, have terminated, after much nc»ociatioa 
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of the soldiery prevails against the Shah, for a 
large failure of military payments ; and it appears 
that, since the year 1780 , when he visited Pc- 
shour, where he was. treacherously attacked by a 
party of disaffected .Afghans, he has shewn no 
desire of leaving ICabuL 

Exclusive of his Afghan and Indian domi- 
nions, Timur Shah is possessed of a large di- 
vision of Khorasan, which, taking in the city of 
Herat, extends on the north to the vicinity of 
Nishabor and Turshish, and, on the south, to the 
lesser Irak. This prince whom I have seen, is 
about forty-six years of age ; his person is above 
the middle size, and rather corpulent ; and, for a 
pativc of Afghanistan, his compicxion'is dark. In 
foken of imperial dignity, he wears, on days of 

anti threat, in a manifest incapacity to complete the reduction 
of a nominal tributary; and, having dissolttd tlic charm that 
popular opinion had impressed on his name, he rcturnid ill- 
gloriously into his own countiy. 

Jfote ty tie Edilort, 

Some recent advici’S from India mention, that, in the 
aulunin of 1736. Zemaun Shah, the. successor of Timur, had 
insaded the Punjab, and having coroplciely routed the forces 
of the Sic^ues, had gained possession of Lahore; hut was soon' 
after recalled from thence to Kandahar, by a rebellion c.vcitcd 
thcrcj during his absence, by a discontented chief, Jlorad 
Khan. These accounts add, that he was supposed to Iia;c 
suppressed this insurrection, and to be preparing to re-c{ilcr. 
India with as ciy considerable army. 
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ceremony, a high cap of black velvet, with a top 
of a quadrangular form. 

Piioar 'a want of vigour in the got'crnnicnt, 
a thin population, and the aversion of the Afghans 
to civil occupations, the revenue of Timur Shah' 
bears an inadequate proportion to the extent of 
his dominion. In Mr. Dowe’s History of Hin- 
dostan, it is said that Ahmed Shah possessed a' 
revenue of three millions sterling,' and maintained 
a standing body of one hundred thousand cavalry. 
If such was the state of that prince’s power and 
resources, it hath greatly’ decreased in the reign 
of his successor, whose whole force, according to 
the information I procured in the country, docs 
not e.\ceed thirty thousand men, or his revenue a 
million of our mono}'. 

Cavaluy consliuues the chief military strength 
of Afghanistan, which, as well as from its own 
districts, ns its contiguity to Tartary and Persia, 
procures good horses,* at a moderate rate. A 
corps of infantry, armed with matchlocks, com- 
poses also a part of the Afghan army ; but, ns in 
countries where cavalry is formed of the higher 
classes of the people, and denominates military 
honour and rank, this body is held in low ac- 
count, and is little superior to the undisciplined 

A serviceable liutse is procured at Kabul, from five to 
SIX pounds stci ling. 

VoL. It. H 
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soldiery of India ; and the Afghan artillery may, 
without depreciating it, be estimated by the satne 
scale of comparison. Certain of the brothers of 
Timur Shah have raised occasional commotions 
in the government; and one of them, named 
Sicunder, was in open rebellion, but it was 
quelled without producing any violent cifcct. 
This prince, who hitherto experiences the obe- 
dience and filial duty of his own family, has 
appointed two of his sons, grown to manhood, to 
the separate charge of Kandahar and Herat: 
both of them live in harmony with their father, 
and are esteemed by the people. 

The remains of a colony of Armenians, whichy 
Xadir Shah had captured in his Turkish war, 
and established in the northern parts of Persia, 
whence it was removed by Ahmed Shah into 
Afghanistan, are now residing at Kabul. They 
intermarry with their own women, and arc 
allowed the free use of the Christian religion, 
which is administered by a national priest. They 
were attached to the body-guard of the late 
Shah, whom they attended in his various expedi- 
tions ; and those who survived, - amounting ip 
about one hundred, were some lime employed 
by Timur in the like capacity; but. since this 
prince has personally relinquished the pursuits of 
a military life, and neglected the maintenance of 
his army,' the Armenians have fallen into great 
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penury. They reside with their families in the 
precincts of the Balnu Sir, and are permitted, with- 
in a prescribed limit, to e.vercise discretionaiy 
occupations. Yet with all the industry which the 
tribe so abundantly possesses, they earn but a 
scanty pittance. In despite of this grievance of 
the gloomy sorrow pressed on them by poverty,' 
by a condition of bondage, to which on this side 
of mortality the most sanguine hope can fix no 
termination, they evince an unremitting activity 
in propagating their species: and would sefem 
determined to entail on their race an equal' por- 
tion of that misery which has so largely fallen to 
their lot. 

Froji what has been already noticed, it were 
almost superfluous to say, that Timur Shah pos- 
sesses little enterprize or vigour of mind. For the 
last seven years, he has shewn little inclination to 
military action, or the aggrandisement of his 
Empire. It is true, that, allured by the hope of 
acquiring an easy possession of one of the best 
cities now remaining in Persia, he sent a body 
of troops to besiege Muscliid, the capital of 
Khorasan ; but the wretched equipment of his 
army, and the slow progress of the siege, which 
was commenced in the- preceding year, equally 
shew a want of spirit and ability. 

The Afglian government, when viewed as 
standing on a general basis of despotism, and 
H s 
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compared with that of other Asiatic states, is not 
pregnant with injustice or cruelty. Its edicts arc 
seldom accompanied with bloodshed, nor is it 
inimical to any sect of strangers. Tlie foreign 
and native merchants, enjoy at Kabul an ample 
protection, and maintain their rights, with a spirit 
rarely seen in a ^Mahometan country. Capital 
punishments are seldom inflicted, and though 
the kinsmen of the prince have formed frequent 
conspiracies against the static his hands are not 
stained with the blood of his family. Such arc the 
virtues of Timur Shah, which were exemplified 
in various instances, during my residence at his 
capital. The ruling vice of this prince is avarice; 
from a dread of the fierce and uutraciable spirit 
of the Afghans, its eSects arc not severely felt in 
the collection of the territorial revenues ; but it 
presses hard on the soldiery and household scr* 
rants ,* on artificers, and on those merchants 
who unwarily vend tlieir wares to the court with' 
out prompt payment. The facts, however de- 
sultor}', that have been adduced, do not warrant 
the opinion that Timur Shah is an object of dread 
to tins bordering states, or that be is justly en- 
titled the comet of the east, who we have been 
taught to believe, will, at some unexpected mo- 
ment, shoot across the Indus and the Ganges, . 
and consume even our remote province of 
Bengal, 
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The chief strength of the Afghan prince, I 
presume to say, is derived from the weakness 
and diseord of his neighbours. "Were the Sicque 
chiefs not more apprehensive of a domeslie in- 
creasing influence, than desirous of subduing a 
constitutional cnein}', they would, it may be 
fairly inferred, speedily extinguish the Afghan 
government in India; and should the Persian 
force be thrown into a body,, under the conduct 
of an able leader, it is not only probable, that 
the dismembered division of Khorasan would re- 
vert to its ancient possessors, but that the 
Afghans would again feel a foreign yoke. "With 
an earnest apology for this long letter, J 
remain, 


Yours, Sfc. 


IfflllUliWW®'®®' 

qiO.-t F78J 
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LETTER XIV. 


Dear Sir, 

Having in vain endeavoured to procure pay- 
ment of my defaced bill, I sold it at half price to 
Bagdasir, my Georgian-host, who agreed to abide 
hy the chance of obtaining the full amount. God 
forgive me for doubting the integrity of my' 
' Christian host; but, some obscure parts of the 
negociation, and the e.xorbitant prices charged 
upon sundry articles which I purchased from him, 
induced me to believe, that he had’ not played me 
fair. To throw rash blame on a man, who had 
rendered me such essential offices .of humanity, 

' and who is cut off from every help of vindica- 
tion, were a breach .of one of the grand bonds of 
society. Nor had this suspicion been communi- 
cated, did it not lead to substantiate an observa- 
tion I have often made ; that a man, though de- 
voted to the strict observance of the minutest ce- 
remony of bis reli^on, with a mind ostensibly 
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flscd on objects lying beyond mortality, who, like 
the Georgian, loudly cliaiints ■ his morning and 
evening prayers, and on liis beads numbers a long 
list of martyred saints, shall at the same time, 
eagerly grasp at every advantage, which our world 
holds out to him ; nor shall he give even far- 
things to the poor. This covering has happily, in 
the civilized world, become threadbare and flimsj', 
and except in fanatic conventicles is seldom exhi- 
bited with success. 

IIavin'g made the requisite preparations for 
my jourac}’, and hired one side of a camel, on 
which a pannier was suspended for my accommo- 
dation, I joined a party proceeding to Kan- 
dahar. 

On the first September, at Killah Knzzce, the 
remains of a fort, three fursungs* distant from 
Kabul. This being a kafilah of camels, which in 
Afghanistan and Persia arc usually driven in the 
night, that the heat of the day and the cil'ccts of 
thirst may be less felt, we departed on the even- 
ing of the 2"d, and early next morning halted on 
a barren plain, five fursungs. The road lay 

• Tliroualiout tins <iuaT(cr qf Arglinnistan, nad all the do- 
miiiion of Persia, the land measurement is calculated by Air - 
suiigs, uliicli may be roundly coropiilcd, nt four English miles. 
In some of the nnrient aiilliors, ibis measurement is termed 
parnsang, agreeably to the alphabet of the old Pcreic, in 
tvJiich the letter F is not contained. 
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through scattered hills of a qiodcraic height, and 
a country thinly cultivated. 

It is necessary to inform that I now apr 
peared in the character of a Christian, conform- 
ably to the counsel of Bagdasir, who had confi- 
dently assured me that no risk would be incur- 
red under sueh a description ; and, he expatiated 
also oti the grievous sin of throwing out any fulsp 
.colours on the score of religion. But jt was soon 
seen that the exchange involved a multiplicity of 
troubles. -Never, perhaps, did the meek and pa- 
tifnt member of primitive Christianity siiiler, 
among the pentiles, greater indignity, or more 
hitter rqproqch ; martyrdom pnly tv,a$, ij'ithhcld ; 
and that extremity of Christian honour I iras in 
perpetual dread of; though without any foretaste 
pf those comforts which flow frpni ardent zeal, 
pr a ponsolatory belief that the' church would de- 
rivp either strength or credit frojp' niy sufter- 
ings. 

The mode of travelling which I had now adop. 
ed being probably unknown to you, I will give 
it, as it deserves, a rough description. The capiel 
appropriated to the accommodation of passengers, 
carries two persons, who are lodged in a kind of 
pannier laid loosely on the back of the animal.- 
The pannier, termed in the Persic kidjahwah, is 
a wooden frame, with the sides and bottom of 
netted cords, of about three feet long and two 
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broad, and two in depth, The necessaries of the 
passengers arcconveyedin thekidjahwnh, and the 
journey being usually made in the night-time, it 
becomes the only place of his rest ; for on the ka- 
filah s arrival at his station, he must immediately 
exert liimseif in procuring provisions, water and 
fuel ; also in keeping an eye over his properly to 
jirevcnt tlieft. Had I been even much accustom- 
ed to tin's manner of travelling, it must have been 
irksome ; but a total want of practice made 
jt excessively grievous. That j’ou may not thinlp 
my complaints ill-founded, or that I possess 
the ingenious though' unhappy talent of cre- 
ating calamities, I p’ill lay before you a simple 
detail of facts. T|ic box which I occupied mea- 
sured a length qf two feet seven inches, with a 
breadth of one foot and a half; and my hciglit 
being five feet and nearly ten inches, you will ne- 
cessarily grant that equal address and force were 
required, to pack me in so disproportionate a 
compass. On reconnoileriug the otlicr side of 
tlic canid, I discovered, which alarmed me, an 
old woman and an infant. i\Iy fears indeed 
were soon verified, by the child beginning to cry, 

• and the nurse to scold ; nor did the alternate 
strain cca.<c the whole night. Our camel, too, 
was the worst conditioned of the drove ; and a 
want of strength made the poor aninnd stumble 
and very restive. Ilis ill properties did not re- 
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main long concealed ; for, before the parly had 
crept into llicir scats, the came!, M-iiicli )■! iicciis- 
toinrd to rcccirc its Inirdcii in a kneeling poi- 
turc, suddenly arose, when I, the nurse aiul child, 
vitii our various stock of cquij>incnt, fell to the 
ground in wide confusion; 1 then first expe- 
rienced a taste of those ills, Avhich arc attached to 
the ])rofcssion of Christian faith, in Mahometan 
countries. 

Tlio.camcl driver, an Afghan of the rudest 
cast, reprobated me in severe terms as the cause 
ofthc-niishap ; hut, he could expect no good for- 
tune, he said, whilst in the society of an infi- 
del, to whom, only, were to lie attributed the 
false steps, and numerous they were, of the camel. 
M’itli much joy I discovered, at the dawn of day, 
our halting place, where I was relieved from, a 
complication of discordant sounds, and a cramp 
which hud benumbed all my body. 

At Kabul I bad endeavoured to procure a ser- 
vant, knowing that in my present character I 
should sufi'cr much inconvenicncy without such 
an assistant. Hut Hagdnsir was averse to the 
measure, observing that no Mahometan of cha- 
racter would enter my service, and that those 
w ho had overcome their scruples would rob me. 
Waving, therefore, so dangerous an accommoda- 
tion, I commenced the journey, with a resolution 
of boldly facing every difficulty; yet to obtain Uio 
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camel driver’s good \rill, I paid him more than 
the usual hin'c. 

On the S4lh, in the morning, at Azecabad, 
five fursungs. The country, which I reviewed at 
day-break, was interspersed with low hills, and 
generally cultivated. Having now distinctly 
noticed our party, I perceived that Dowran, the 
name of the conductor, who plumed himself on 
being of the same tribe as Timur Shah, had witli 
him a young brother for a lieipcr, and five 
camels ; three of which carried merchandize, and 
two passengers. The cargo of one of these having 
been described, it ri^mains to say, that on the 
other sat an old Afghan lady of some distinction, 
her daughter, very handsome, and two grand 
children. Tlie dame began an early contest with 
Dowran ; but after some smart skirmishes, she 
gained a complete victofy over the driver, who 
sat down easy under the defeat, by observing that 
the lady had sprang from a ndble race, and tliat 
the shrillness of her voice made his head aehc. 

Ox the 25tb, halted near a small fort, four 
fursungs. The ni^t air was very cold, and the 
country presented the barren aspect of a bare 
plain, on which were scattered hills of rock and 
sand. Dowran's refusal of all assistance, on the 
score of my being an inndcl, and thereby unclean 
pbligcd me to go daily in search of water and the 
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dried dung* of camels, Ihe only fuel of these 
parts, the kindling of which excited an cxcrur 
dating pain in my cj'es. But having fortunately 
laid in a small slock of biscuit, tea, and sugar, 
I subsisted without much labour of cookery. 
This was, I think, the first period of iny life, in 
which, to use a trite phrase, I had been thrown 
wholly on my back ; for, in the first part of my 
journet’, I usually fared better than niy compa- 
nions. My manner was then confident, and the 
rough plenty of my board, procured many atten- 
tive adherents. The reverse now befell me ; I 
was treated on all sides with such a brutal con- 
tempt, and experienced from -a nanl of every 
help so many embarrassments, that I grievouly 
lamented the dismission of my Mahometan co- 
vering j which I resolved to take up on the most 
favourable occasion. 

The Armenians, in the course of journeying, 
are neither subject to the grievance which affected 
me; nor do they feel, with much sensibility, the 
ipsults of the Mahometans ; and by chiefly 
travelling with associates of their own nation, a 
mutual aid is afforded besides these advantages, 
they possess a flexibility of manners, which' re- 

• For the purpose of collecting this fuel, knfjlahs scldoin' 
Tfry their stations. ' 
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ccivcs a form from every people with whom they 
mis. 1 have seen them manage,' with infinite ad- 
dress, the Hindoo, the IHahoinetan, and even 
the Jew ; a race whom they eSect, on a religions 
principle, to hold in abhorrence; but the grand 
cause of tlieir hatred, is a close commercial rival- 
ship. Treatment at which an Armenian would 
have smiled, or endured with profound submission, 
I should either by my hands, or at least my 
tongue, have warmly resented: for though not 
ill versed in the manners of the east, I never had 
sufficient forbearance to submit to the reproach- 
ful insolence which the Mahometans, especially 
the vulgar, exercise towards those of a different 
faith. 

Dowrak. from my aukwardness in all culi- 
nary matters, and a want of strength to assist in 
loading his camel, the only qualities in his mind 
constituting an useful man, conceived a con- 
temptible opinion of me, which he thought could 
not be more forcibly expressed, than by circulating 
a report in the kafilah that I was a Jew. This 
was a new battery opened against me ; but 'having 
procured the protection of the old Afghan lady, 
by fondling the children, and giving them sugar, 
I successfully combated Dowraii, who hud now 
altogether submitted to a female government. 

On the £6’lh, at Ghizni, four fursungs. This 
city remained the capital of an extensive, power- 
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ful empire for the space of four hundred years^; 
and, according lo the historian Ferishta, was 
adorned by tlic Gliiznavi princes, particularly 
the great Mahmoud, with many a sumptuous and 
stately pile. But, ah! what humiliating sorrow 
did I feel, how quickly did every spark of the 
pride incident to humanity subside, on beholding 
the fallen state of Ghizni ! In vain did I look for 
its' " gorgeous palaces and cloud enpt towers.’* 
They had been long levelled with the dust, and 
save some scattered masses of mishapen ruins, 
not a monument is to be seen of-GhiznI’s former 
grandeur. The’town stands on a hill- of moderate 
height, at the foot of which runs a small river,* 
whose borders are occupied by some fruit gardens. 
Its slender existence is now maintained by some 
Hindoo families, who support a small tralhck, 
and supply the wants of a few IMahometan re* 
sidents. 

At a short distance from Ghizni, stands the 
tomb of Mahmoud,- where pilgrims resort from 
distant places lo say their prayers. But as the 
religious acts of such emigrants Are rated by the 
degree of labour, length, or danger of their 
journeys, we are not to suppose that the pilgri- 
mage improves cither their heads or their hearts : 

■ Its current passes to tie west or soutlward, but I am 
not acqu;iiiilcil withitS'immc. 
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though few moral benefits may 'accrue to the’ de- 
votee from his wanderings, he derives from iheiii 
a considerable portion of secular advantage. The 
Hadji; so he is entitled, who has made the tour 
of Mecca, and visited the tom^b of his prophet, is 
ever after treated with a respectful deference, for 
it is the top of jMahometan fashion to be reli- 
gious; and, if a mendicant, his scrip never wants 
a store. 

In mentioning Mahmoud and Ghizni, it were' 
criminal to omit the name of the Persian poet, 
Fardousi, who, in his Sha Namah, hath given us 
a splendid monument of epic poetry, and the 
pure language of his country. The protection of 
the great doth not always fall to the poet’s lot ; 
nor, but rarely, doth the public munificehce 
enable him to indulge the bent of his genius. 
Griping want often drives him to seek the hire- 
ling’s pittance; and, even in our enlightened 
land, we have seen the cold hand of penury press 
him to the grave. More propitious \\;as the for- 
tune of Fardousi : it gave him an imperial patron 
in Mahmoud, whose praise he too lavishly sung ; 
and when, for some failure of the prince’s pro- 
mise; the poet retired into Persia, his - country- 
men warmly vied in manifesting their liberality 
and applause. 

The climate of Ghizni is so cold, as to have 
become proverbial ; and the Afghans told, me, • 
S 
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that the town has more than once hcr-n over- 
whclnicd in snow. Tlic road to Ghizni has, I 
apprehend, n. south-west direction, and is distant 
from Kabul eighty-two miles, at tlic rate of four 
miles to a fursung. I have been the more 
induced to notice tliis fuel circumstantially, as, 
in our maps, its distance and course from Kabul 
is erroneously laid 'down : some of tlic J'rench 
geographers even place it to the westward of 
Kandahar. 

In the morning of the ‘27lh of September, at . 
Ileer Oliut, five ftirsuiigs. The country is intcr- 
speited with low hills, and produces, except in 
tome few cultivated spots, little else than a 
pi icidv nromulic weed, on which camels feed with 
aviflity; and which, with paste of unsifted barley* 
fiiiuitil into balls, constitutes their common food. 
This animal is peculiarly useful in countries 
where, as in Afghanistan, the roads arc level, the 
soil dry. ami provender, from the thin' population, 
generally scarce. The camel, even on mucli 
coarser fare than has been mcnlioncd, endures 
severe' fatigue, often carrying’ a load of eight 
hundred Knglish pounds; and has so iraclahle 
a temper, that eiglit of them, fastened to each’ 
other in a string, are managed hy two men. 
tl'licn oppressed with thirst on the road, a camel 
throws from its stomach a fleshy substance of u 
purple colour, which either returns a supply of 
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waler that has been previously deposited, or, 
being put into friction in the mouth, yields such 
moisture as gives it occasional relief. 

On the S7th, our party halted at the instance 
of Dowran wholly ; that is, without the previous 
assent of the old lady, who inveighed against his 
presumption with such bitterness, and so loudly, 
that, stopping his cars, he ran off the fieldi You 
will please to observe, tliat the places, noted as 
halting stations, take their name either from some 
adjacent fort, or, if in an uninhabited country, 
from. some peculiar aspect or quality they may 
possess. 

On the 29tb, at Mccrcoot, sii fursungs. The 
air had become now so cold, that, at thi^ period 
of the year, and, in a latitude between thirty-four 
and thirty-fi^te, the water, which was suspended 
in a copper vessel from my camel, became solidly 
frozen during the night. 

■ On the 30lb, at Mushiedah, in n desert, six 
fursungs. In traversing so inhospitable a tract, 
little ■ matter of information or amusement can 
occur to the traveller ; • but, had he been journey- 
ing over a land stored with every gift and every 
beauty of nature, a companion like mine would 
have destroyed his joy, and have converted his 
Eden to a desert. The nurse of the crying child 
was tlie immediate reverse of an handsome 
woman : on this score she was not responsible, 

VoL. II, 
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niul, Imd slic been inotlcrulclj' dcaji, I bail no 
riglil to complain, nncl iiiii'lil even have derived 
cntcrininnient ffom her talk, which floiml with n 
Mroii" ctirrciil; hut, tni«tin 2 wholly to thi« rpia- 
lificntion for n iKis'agc through Itlc, the teemed lo 
despi-'e every other enre. Her hair was ii com- 
plicated maze of filth, which had never, I hclievc. 
been explored by comb, anil from who'c close 
vicinity I received a revere visitation; nor was 
her face, wliilc I knew her, once touched by 
water. 

Ox tlic Isl of Xovemher, at Tarcc, five fur* 
sung', in a barren track. The air became now 
very hot in the day, and cold at night. 

O.v the Ud, at Killunt, n fori on an eminence, 
si\ furrungs. This rjuarlcr of Afghani' tan Iin-> 
the gi-neral aspect of a desert; ‘and, except 
•ome small portions of arable land coutignoin 
to the places of hnbitntion, no other cultivation is 
seen. 

Ox the 2Sd, al Tcer Andazee, si.x fursimgs. 
The night air, hitherto cold and bleak, became 
at this place mild, and the heal of the day op- 
jirc.'sivc. 

Ox the dill, at Potcc, a small village, situate 
in a populous and fertile district, Potce lies to 
the right of the Kandahar road; hut holding some 
di'pcndaiice on our Afghan lady, the two camels 
that carried the family and me were dispatched. 
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for iicr accommodation, to that place, where she 
was reccjved with much ' respect. Whether the 
old lady had imagined, that the humble predica- 
ment in which I stood, would deter me from any 
attempt to sully the honour 'of her family, or that 
she had noticed in me a total indiflerence to all 
its motions, I know not; but the truth was, she 
made as little account of me, as if I had keen 
wholly incapacitated from entailing on it any 
disgrace. Nor did I, so temperate had my con- 
stitution become from the predominance of otlier 
pursuits, feel the least mortification at the treat- 
ment. 

Ox the 5th, in an open well cultivated plain, 
six fursungs, where, halting for a few hours, the 
kafilah proceeded two and a half fursungs further, 
to Kandahar. This city, comprised within an 
ordinary fortification of about three miles in cir- 
cumference, and of a square form, is populous 
and flourishing; and lying in the great road, 
which connects India with Persia and Tartary, 
has been long a distinguished mart. 

At Kandahar are established many Hindoo 
families, chiefly of Moultan and the Rajepoot 
districts, who, by their industry and mercantile 
knowledge, have essentially augmented its trade 
and wealth. Tlie Turcoman merchants of 'Bo- 
chara and Samarkand also frequent this mart, 
whence they transport into their own country a 
1 2 
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considerable quamily of indigo, v.itii wbicir 
coininodily Kniulaiiar is nnminlly Mipplicd from 
varion? parts of upper India. Tliis city i" more 
abundantly supplied ssitli pros’isions, and at a 
cheaper rate, than any place I has-e 5tcn on the 
v.cal ride of the Indus. The grapes and melons, 
inf numerous kinds arc peculiarly high Havoure<l, 
and arc comparable with the first fruits of Eu- 
rope. Tiic c.7tensive range of shops occupied by 
Hindoo traders, with the ease and contcntincnt 
exploded in their deportment, r.librdr n fair testi- 
wony of their enjoying at Kandaiiar, liberty nncl 
protection. 

.\ .sov of Timur S.'iah governs the city, with a 
tract of dependant territory, which produces, it is 
said, a revenue of eighteen lack,s of rnjtces ; and 
it may be justly concluded, from the eppearunre of 
ail cia'Sc.s of people, that this collection is made 
without any extraordinary rigour. The environ? 
of Kandahar occupy an cxtciifivc plain, covcreil 
with fruit garden? and cultivation, which arc in- 
tersected witli numerous streams, of so c.xccllcnl 
a quality ns to become proverbial ; and ibc cli- 
mate i-s liajipily tempered, between the beats of 
India and the cold of Ghirni. 

Jr is generally supposed in Europe that Kari- 
tlaliar stands in a country of mountains, and we 
sprafc of the lofty passes of Kandahar, as a point 
iiul less clearly asccrloincd then the existence cf 
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Oic Alps. Permit me to rectify this popular er- 
ror, which, like many of a similar texture, has 
made mountains of mole-hills, atid acquaint you, 
that the face of the countiy surrounding the new 
city of Kandahar, forms an extensive plain, which 
as it approaches the site of the old fortress, be- 
comes interspereed with hills j but they are of a 
moderate height ; nor do they form any barrier of 
diflicult access, or deep extent. 

Ox leaving Kabul, Bagdasir, my Georgian 
host, had given me introductory letters to two 
Turkish residents of Kandahar ; the one kept a 
small shop in tlie bazar, the other, Aga Ahmed, 
had a warehouse of some note in the karavansera. 
This Ijcrson received me in a courteous manner, 
and though then in the character of a Christian, I 
did not experience any of that haughtiness of man- 
ner, with which Blahonietans usually regard those 
of our faith. He even directed his countryman, 
the shopkeeper, to provide the necessaries for my 
journey, and to carefolly guard against any 
fraud. 

Th£ immediate departure of a kafilab, and the 
fust approach of winter, when the roadj to Persia 
is impassable, determined me to proceed to He- 
rat; tliough I wished much for a few days resi- 
dence at Kandahar. Aga Ahmed made an agree- 
ment with the kafilah bashi for my passage and 

* Bnslii in the Turkish lungunge sigoifics head, and is often 
Applied in Persia to the head of n society or party. 
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also that I should be furnished willi an attendant : 
this benevolent Turk did i>ot formally recom- 
mend me to the director’s care, but enjoined him, 
on the forfeiture of his favour, to shc»v me a par- 
ticular kindness, which was only to be testified by 
producing my written assurance. Could I have 
found a fif associate to divide the cares of house- 
keeping, I would have remained at Ivandaliar 
during the winter, as I still felt the ciTccts of tlic 
late sickness, and feared a relapse from the fa- 
tigue of travelling; but the predicament in which 
I stood wholly precluded any domestic connec- 
tion with the hlahomclans ; and thn't of some 
stray Armenians, whom I found there, did not 
seem eligible. 

The road from Ghizni to Kandahar, accord- 
ing to my gross obsen-ations, tends to the south- 
west ; and the country has generally a barren as- 
pect, with a scanty supply of wood and water. 
The buildings, from a scarcity of timber, arc 
constructed, as in the Kabul districts, of sun- 
burnt bricks, and covered with a flat arched roof, 
of .the like materials. 

On the 8lh of November left Kandahar, and 
proceeded to Koby, three fursungs, a small village 
surrounded by a fertile plain. At the distance of 
two or three miles to the northward of Kandahar, 
is seen, on the left, the remains of the old for- 
tress, standing on the summit of a rocky hill of q 
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moderate licight, but abrupt elevation. The road 
at this place lends over a stony ascent of easy ac- 
cess, skirled on each side with scattered hills and 
wide intervals of level land. It is the form of 
this part of Afghanistan, which has given rise, 1 
apprehend, to the European belief of the" moun- 
tains and passes of Kandahar. 

On the 9lh, at Auskuckana, three fursungs, a 
small village on a thinly cultivated plain. Our 
blow progress was occasioned by the kafilah bashi 
remaining at the city to adjust some business; he 
had, however wholly neglected mine, for not a 
person, when my sect was known, would even 
touch my garment. 

My ill fortune on the score of an associate, 
which seemed to pursue me with an inveterate 
rigour, had now given me, in the place of the 
scolding nurse and crying child, a theological and 
very clamorous disputant. This bewildered man, 
unhappily for himself, and for his neighbours, had 
conned over some of those books of ingenious de- 
vices and. quaint s 3 'llogisms, which arc held in high 
note among the modern Mahometans, and have 
fiNcd among them a false distorted taste. Even 
llafis's poems, so conspicuously replete with wit, 
and with incitements . to mere mortal pleasures, 
arc tortured by them into praises of iMahometand 
liis religion. This fanatical logician was unknown 
to the other passengers, but he lost no time in dis- 
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playing lo llicm bis store of endowments ; and 
seeing me a favoQrable subject, he directed ids ibll 
force at my head. 

I HAD engaged. the services of a travelling 
Aiab taj’lor, and was anticipating the various 
conveniences which they promised, when he was 
driven from the prospect of an easy livelihood 
by the threats of the logician, who denounced 
Mahomed’s vengeance against him if he cat the 
bread of an infidel. The poor man, hungry, and 
almost naked, started at the danger, and, fearful 
of incurring so powerful a wrath, resigned his 
new office, and went to live as it might please 
God. Thus had I the dreary prospect of being 
pestered, for the term of twenty days, by this 
outrageous Mahometan, who, so far from being 
conscious of any mischief, believed that lie was 
performing an act of extensive merit. 

Ox the evening of the 10th, the kafilah moved, 
and arrived the next morning at Howrah Miiddit 
Khan,* ** six fursungs ; the country open, and the 
soil a mixture of light sand and eanli, producing 
generally that species of weed wliich has been 
noted’ in the remarks of ibc road from Kabul lo 
Kandahar. 

Ox the ISlb, at Khackchamparab, six fursungs. 

* Howrah signiGcs an artificial fountain, or reservoir of 
water; one of which had been constructed at this place ly 

hluddit Khan, for the accommodation of trasclleri. 
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No inarlis of habitation .tvere seen during the 
journey of these two last days. 

O.v tlie 14th, at Greishk, seven fitfsungs, a 
large walled village, on tiie skirts of which runs 
a small stream of good water ; halted two day's 
at tins place, wheje a toll is collected on mer- 
chandize and passengers, and where a stock of 
provisions was laid in, to supply our consumption 
through a tract of desert country, extending from 
this station to the westward. My’ persecuting 
neighbour Jiad already deprived me of two ser- 
vants, when, after much intreaty, mixed with a 
warm eulogium on his extensive capacity, I pre- 
vailed on him to moderate his resentment against 
me, and cease to anathematise those who might in 
future be induced, from their necessity, to eat llie 
bread of an infidel. He had, by his rhetoric, 
precluded me even from the use of a barber; 
one of whom being observed by liim at the close 
of an operation on my head, was reprobated for 
his impurity in virulent language, and compelled 
to cleanse his razor by an ordeal process, the ex- 
pence of which was defrayed by Christian money. 
On paying the charge, I observed to our logician, 
whom I now treated with little ceremony, that he 
should also cause the shaver to purge the money 
by the like trial, that he might not be polluted by 
the touch; a precaution, 1 added, that would 
doubtless have been adopted, but for a fear of 
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half the ampunl being lost in ihc large alloy that 
debases all Mahometan coins. I was, he saicl, an 
incorrigible Kaulir, whom ill-fortune laid placed 
nith him on the same camel, and wltich he feared 
could never thrive under .such a weight of sin. 

The urgent calls of hunger now gave me a 
third servant, who was in his way from Moultan, 
to make the pilgrimage of Muschid.* Think 
how ardent must have been the zeal which in- 
cited this pilgrim to so distant a journey, and 
supported him against the inclemency of v.intcr, 
and the inhospitality of a rude jjcoplc, with 
scarcely a covering to his back, no shoes to iiis 
feet, or an 'atom of money in his purse. Though 
I gave him some warm clothing and substantial 
food, he was not able to keep pace nith our 
party. 

Ilis successor was a Kashmirian, who had a' 
countenance as demure as that of Gil Bias’s 
Ambrose Lamela; and, to the extent of his abi- 
lity, as great a rogue. To enhance the value of 
his services, for which 1 was obliged to pay 
largely, be expatiated on the sin he was about to 
commit, eating the salt of an infidel ; but I soon 
found there was no restriction to bis diet. Most 
of the Asiatic nations have affixed to salt a cer- 
tain sacred property, but it is held in the highest 

* It is at tlih (lay the Tcpatcd capital of Klforasan. 
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degree of reverence by the Mahometans, who 
speak of salt as Enropeans do of bread. A ser- 
vant is said to cat the salt of his master ; and, 
when guilty of ingratitude, he is stigmatized with 
the name of a Ximmock Haram, or, a polluter 
of his salt; which is, I believe, the only term 
applied by itiahometan nations to such an of- 
fender. 

Here lam induced to notice the ominous 
qualities vulgarly ascribed on some occasions to 
salt in our own country ; as when it is acciden- 
tally spilled, some part is thrown over the left 
shoulder, that the supposed ensuing evil may be 
averted ; a ceremony I have seen even observed 
by those who were far removed from the lower 
classes of life. But early impressions are not ea- 
sily eflaccd, .and they often impart to the ideas a 
lasting colour ; especially among those who ore 
secluded from the more hackneyed paths of the 
world. 

On the 17 tb, at Shah Nadir, a station in the 
desart, seven fursungs. This reservoir, built by 
Nadir Shah, is a square of about twenty feet, 
aver which is erected, on pillars a terrace, which 
extending beyond the margin of the water, aflbrds 
I convenient lodging to travellers. 

Ok the ISih atShorab'^ hve fursuogs; some 

* Signifying snU or biachisli water, but at this station tlio 
voter was fresb. 
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spots of cultivation were scattered around this 
station, but no village in sight. 

OiV the 19 th at Lungerah, a place of halt, in a 
desart country, where we found only one weak 
spring of water, which was quickly consumed. 

On the 20lh at Dilaram, six fursungs, a fort 
in ruins, which is skirted by a rivulet, on whose 
margin arc seen some scattering trees ; a rare 
sight in this land but the adjacent country is 
barren and uninhabited. 

On the 21st at Buckwau, seven fursungs, asta- 
tion in the desert. 

Os the 22d at Drauve in the desert, six fur- 
songs. This day the sun shot forth his rays with 
great force, and the ground trhich we occupied 
being a bare sand, reflected an intense heat. 
Whilst I was-panting under a very flimsy cover- 
ing, I observed that roy neighbour, a Turkoman 
Seid, who had no shelter, was struck by the sun, 
and lay struggling in a violent agony. 

The Alahomctans thought him possessed with 
the devil, and instead of affording any proper aid, 
began an cxtraordinaiy conversation wiih tlie sup- 
posed fiend ; especially my learned associate, who 
in a peremptory manner, ordered the devil to de- 
part out of the body of a true believer, and a 
branch of the holy stock ; but, seeing that ,tbe 
command had no effect, though conveyed in 
Arabic and a vehement tone of voice, I requested 
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to IntciTcro ; and lifting the incumbent from the 
ground, threw some water on his face, and forci- 
bly poured a quantity down his throat. The 
Seid soon .felt the natural benefit of this admini- 
stration; but the violence of the shock created a 
temporai7 stupefaction, during which he uttered 
so incoherent a language that it confirmed the 
opinion that a demon was speaking, and not the 
Tartar. 

Our logician addressed the infernal perso- 
nage in a very spirited harangue, severely repre- 
hending his entrance into the body of one of the 
prophet's descendants, and challenging him, that 
the cloven foot might conspicuously appear, to 
repeat the IMahometan creed. To this' test the 
shattered state of the Seid's senses were not yet 
equal ; nor was it until he had smoaked his pipe, 
that he distinctly, and with surrounding applause, 
pronounced bis creed and shook off all diabolical 
connection. . 

On* the flSd, at Ghurmotv, in the desert, fire 
fursungs. This evening my persecuting com- 
panion left our parly, and proceeded with some 
Hindoo traders to Fera, an Afghan town of some 
note, lying about forty or fifty miles to the south- 
west of Drauze. But my joy at tliis riddance, 
like most joys of sublunary texture, was of short 
duration; for the 'vacant place fell to the lot of 
a much more obnoxious associate. 
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I BEGix now to be ashamed at having imposed 
upon you so large a portion of private slory ; j-ct, 
without it, I perceive my subject would be as 
barren as the land I travel, over, which exhibits 
to the fatigued eye, one vast sterile plain, without 
rivers, -wood, or scarcely a place of human ha- 
bitation. Though personal recitals are usually 
suspected of vanity, and even in their best sense 
partake more of the amazing than the instructive 
qualities, you may perhaps gather from .my 
anecdotes, some subsidiary knowledge of the hu- 
man character, an important subject, and not 
less various than the human face, Aly next asso- 
ciate was the Arab taylor, already mentioned, 
who succeeded to the vacant pannier by the as- 
sistance of one of. his countrymen in our party, 
a trader of some note. A conversation held when 
1 was thought asleep, some nights before, be- 
tween the logician and the taylor ; in which the 
latter wasstrtlnuously exhorted to rob me, boded 
no good from the change ; and this counsel was 
strengthened by a doctrine very prevalent among 
the lower classes of Mahometans,- that it is meri- 
torious and laudable to attack the property of 
an infidel. Nor was the advice lost on the tny- 
lor, who promised an active diligence in perform- 
ing the required service. Combining therefore 
the interest of the world with tliat of his religion, 
he commenced a brisk attack on my chattels ; but 
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whid), al.lhat lime, my vigilance preserved. His 
subsequent attempts however were more suceess- 
ful, as were seen in the diminution of my apparel. 
Tins freebooting ^-stem of tlie tayidr's kept mo 
in constant alarm, and displayed every day, in 
strong colours, the ill consequences of my Chris- 
tian garb. 

O.v the C4lh, at Ghiraunec, six fursungs. A 
populous walled village, situate near a small run- 
ning water. Halted there the next day to make 
the payment of a toll, and purchase provisions 
for a three days journey over a desert, wliich 
reaches from this place to the coniines of Khora- 
saii. My Kashmirian servant was wholly divested 
of religious fervour, or a religious cloak. For he 
neither prayed nor washed ; but, was much ad- 
dicted to theft ; and ^rhilc the taylor purloined 
my cloths, he t\as occupied in stealing my vic- 
tuals. Yet this propensity was, in some degree, 
compensated by hk services, which found active 
employment in brining water and , fuel, baking 
cakes, and boiling my coffee. 

Ox the S7th, at Khoos, in the desert, five 
fursungs. The taylor’s payments for conveyance 
not being regularly madej the seat was again put 
up to sale, when it was purchased by an tiin- 
dostany Mahometan, who had left his wife and 
family at Juanpour, in the destrict of Benares, 
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and was tlius far advanced on a pilgrimage io 
Muschid. Prom the mouth of this devotee, who 
had formerly been a marauding soldier, there is- 
sued an almost incessant ejaculation of prayer. 
In truth it may be said, that he overflowed in 
bolv zeal ; for he prayed and oried in a successive 
rotation. What an extraordinary character would 
this be thought.in a country where its inhabitants, 
though shunning no'peril or fatigue in the pursuit 
of wealth and pleasure, will scarcely cross a street 
to look into a church. The various precepts of 
education and religion, established in the world, 
but especially, the different orders of government, 
produce so strong a dissimilarity in the manners 
of men, that in investigating those of the most 
opposite tendency, they would seem to arise fi’om 
beings of a distinct species. 

Os the 28th, at Gimmucb, seven fursungs, a 
station in the desert. 

On the 29th, at Ouckal, a large walled village, 
standing within the limit of the province of Kho- 
rasan, and inhabited wholly by Persians. It is 
proper here to observe, that the natives of Persia 
proper, particularly Uie soldiery, are often termed 
at home, as in foreign countries, Kuzzel Bach ; a 
Turkish compound, signifying, I am informed, red 
head, and originating from the Persian cap being 
covered at the top with red cloth. 
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On the SOtli, a halt. 

On the Slst at Sheerbuchsh, a desert station, 
six fursongs. 

On the 1st "of November, at Zcavut Ghah, se- 
ven fursungs. A small village, on the skirts of 
which are seen the remains of some tombs or re- 
ligious edifices. 

’ On the 2nd, at the city of Herat, three fur- 
sungs. The road from Kandahar to Gimmuch 
leads to the west, or west by north ; from thence 
to Herat, it has, I apprehend, nearly a northern 
course, yet I cannot account for the sudden de- 
viation of the track. The country is generally 
open, and interspersed with barren rocky hills of 
a moderate height. The soil is light and sandy, 
producing naturally little else than the aromatic 
weed before noted. 

The city of Herat stands on a spacious plain, 
which is intersected with many springs of running) 
water, some of which are supplied with bridges; 
and the numerous villages, surrounded with plan- 
tations, must afford a pleasant view to the tra- 
veller, whose eye has been wearied with the de- 
serts of Afghanistan. 

The director of the kafilah carried us to the 
karavansera, where passengers only are lodged ; 
the other places of this description being all oc- 
cupied by resident traders. In this square of the 
VoL. XI. K 
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karavansera, I perceived an Armenian, wliorh 1 
informed, with little ceremony, least he should 
hear a less favourable storj-, that I was an Euro- 
pean, returning from India into my own country . 
but, for greater personal security, I had assumed 
the name of an Armenian. And to quiet any. 
suspicion of the truth of my relation, I produced 
a letter, which the Georgian, Bagdasir, had writ- 
ten in my favour to an Armenian, who lived in a 
village about forty miles from Herat. My address 
was closed by observing, that though not in want 
of money, I stood in great need of his friendly 
offices, as he must be well aware of the various 
difficulties affecting those of our sect, especially 
when alone, among so bigotted a people as those 
of Khorasan. The Armenian heard the little ora- 
tion, which all my powers of speech had pointed 
at him, with a resolute coolness, and perceiving, I 
suppose, that my acquaintance would. yield no 
profit, he turned from me and went Away, with- 
out even expressing the common terms of civility. 
.The frequent occasions which have occurred to 
me of noticing the Armenian character, soon 
cooled my resentment, and enabled me to recon- 
cile the wariness and apathy of this man, with the 
common principles which govern lus sect. 

The present race of Armenians, like the Jew^ 
are, with little exception, occupied in commerce, 
chiefly in its smallest branches, and having long 
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lostwitli their country the spirit of patriotism^ di- 
vested also of any valuable attainments of know- 
ledge, they e.vhibit but a faint dL«crimination of 
character; being generally industrious, servile, 
and dishonest; they are scattered over .various 
parts of Turkey, Persia, and India, where, ex- 
cept in the Englisli colonies, they live on a pre- 
carious sufferance, .being often, on trivial pre- 
tences, insulted, oppressed, and plundered. To 
palliate the evils inherent to their situation, and 
create a substitute for powers, honours, and na- 
tional importance, they pursue the different roads 
of traffic with unremitting ardour, and invaria- 
bly measure their pleasures by the mere extent of 
their wealth. Little susceptible of friendship, 
they are rarely induced to afford even among 
themselves mutual assistance or disposed to pro- 
mote the enjoyment of society: the Armenians at 
this day are dit'ided into two general classes ; the 
one, the most numerous, established in the Turkish 
dominions ; the other in Persia. 

The city of Jolfo,' contiguous to Ispahan, was 
expressly founded for the accommodation of the 
Armenians, by Shah Abbas, who, aware of the be- 
nefits that would accrue to his kingdom, from a 
commercial and temperate people, gave them an 
ample protection, and many indulgencies. He 
permitted them, it is said, to accompany their 
adventures to foreign countries, and advanced a 
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capital to those notalready opulent, but be always 
kept their families at Jolfa in pledge of good 
conduct The Indian Armenians of the Jolfa 
colony, and from an actual residence in that citj', 
or sprung from families originally settled ihcre, 
are all conversant in the Persran language. The 
vicinity of the Persian gulf, which has long main- 
tained an important trade with India) naturally 
allured the Armenians to a region, wiiicli at once 
held out to them the hope of speedy opulence, 
and the advantages of a temperate government. 
Nor did they ever think of returning into Persia ; 
but having amassed a sufficient wealth, purchased 
the release of their families ' on the payment of 
large sums. 

From the description gi^'cn of the Armenian 
character, which I am not conscious of having in 
the least overcharged, you will not be surprized 
at the mode in which I was received by my bro- 
ther Christian at Herat. But I now determined 
to slide into the hlahometan community,, on the 
first fair occasion : seeing, that without adding one 
benefit, I was like to become a martyr to our 
faith. In all parts of the city which I frequented, 
I was known only as a Slahometan, except in the 
karavanscra; where I experienced unceasing insult 
and derision ; for the Persians afifect a greater 
scruple in communicating with those of a different 
religion, than any other sect of Mahometans. I 



wns not even permitted to draw water out of a 
common well, but ordered to place my vessel on 
the ground, which was filled by a i)erson hired 
Jbr the purpose, from a height and not touched. 
M'hcn I have been waiting for this siipph', the 
town boys, who in their round of tlivcr^ion would 
occnsiunnlly take our karavunscra in tlicir way, 
learning tlial I was an impure person, used to form 
a circle round me, and desired to have the un- 
clean part shewn to them, and seemed much dis- 
appointed, on being told that 1 was unclean all 
over. Illy journey liitlicrto, if not productive of 
other advantage, has corrected my former belief 
of Mahometan politeness and suavity of manners, 
and also 1 trust, qualified that insolence of car- 
riage, n hicli I have too frequently evinced to the 
inhabitants of our eastern territories. 

Cou i.j» onq^ofonrlndian grandees in tlic fullness 
of his power, seated in a pulnnkccn, perhaps on 
nn elephant, surrounded witli "tliosc bands of 
Etickincn and pikemen, who disperse every man 
and beast that dares to cross his way : Could tin’s 
personage be transported on the siiddep to He- 
rat, bow sjwcdily would he be divested of bis 
pliiiiies, and rcdticcd to his simple value. When- 
ever I quitted the purlieus of iiiy lodging, I be- 
came a grave hypocritical Alussulnian, with the 
enjoyment of all his privileges ; and the city con- 
wining a vitrious description of people, there was 
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little apprehension of a discovcrj-. I daily fre- 
quented the eating-houses, where all the talk of 
the day is circulated, and chiefly fabricated, iti 
conjunetion with the barber’s shop, ■«vhieh in He- 
rat has a neat appearance. In the centre of it 
stands a small stone pillar, on the top of which is 
placed a cup of water, in readiness for operation, 
and the sides of the shop .are decorated with 
looking-glasses, razors, and heard combs. Home 
having no pleasures for me, I uas glad to see 
them abroad ; nor did I fail in procuring equal 
amusement and information. Neither Afghanis- 
tan or the northern provinces of Persia, permit 
the residence of courtezans, or any women that 
dance or sing for the public entertainment; The 
northern Persians affect to express an abhorrence 
of the Indian Mahometans, whom they reprobate 
for a general depramy of manners, and a neglect 
of religious duties : yet this- temperate and de- 
mure people are much defamed, if, under their 
mysterious carriage pf body, they do not practise 
in their different vocations every species of de- 
ceit and knavery. In India, it is a well known 
fact, that the Jloguls, a denomination given there 
to all foreign Mahometans, throw off their north- 
ern cloke, and becoming notorious debauchees, 
laugh to scorn the precepts of their'doctors. 

Herat' is a .smaller city than Kandahar, but 
maintains a respecmble trade ; and the markct'i 
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place, -occupying a long street, covered with an 
arched roof, is filled with shops of various wares. 
Bread, rice, and flesh meats, with numerous 
fruits and vegetables, are equally cheap and abun- 
dant ; and the grand market, held once a week, 
is so crowded with the produce of the neighbour- 
ing villages, that-a passage through it is difficult 
and fatiguing. Coarse woollens of a strong tex- 
ture are manufactured in the adjacent districts, a 
great part of which, made into garments, are ex- 
ported into various parts of northern Persia ; sur- 
touls of sheepskin, with the wool in the inside, 
are seen Langing at .almost every shop, and are 
used by all classes of people in the winter season. 
A small ‘ quantity of European commodities is 
brought to this city from the gulf of. Persia, con- 
sisting of French broad cloths, cutlery, small 
looking-glasses, and prints; but their low prices 
shew that their demand is very limited. The po- 
lice of Herat is judiciously regulated, and the 
administration of justice vigorous. Two men, 
apparently above the ordinary class, having been 
convicted of theft, were suspended by the heels 
from a dome, which stands in the centre of the 
market, where they remained near an hour, to the 
leiTor of a gazing populace ; having witnessed a 
part of this expedition, I returned to my lodging 
with the interested belief that my property, which 
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was all in specie, concealed about my person, "had 
derived from it additional security. 

Ox exchanging some gold at this place, I found 
the rate more favourable than at Kandahar or 
Kabul; yet still one in sixteen less than the Indian 
value. Though I was unremittingly cautious in 
concealing my money, knowing that discovery 
would bring an host of enemies on my head, one 
of my travelling acquaintances, suddenly opened 
the door of my apartment at Herat, a very unusual 
practice among Asiatics, and found me examining 
the state of my finances. At the sight of tlic gold 
spread on the floor, he was struck with surprize, 
and expressed an eager curiosity to know the oc- 
cupation that had procured me so much vtcalth. 
But either my speedy departure from Herat, or a 
more than ordinary honcstyrin the Persian, pre- 
vented tlie ill consequence which I had appre- 
hcnded’from the imprompl visit. 

KttouASAx,* the most eastern, the largest, as 
well as the most important province of Persia, 
participated the various and severe revolutions 
which affected the state of the kingdom, from the 
dissolution of the Grecian dynasty, until the end 
of tlie ninth century, when it was involved in tl)c 
Tartar dominion of the Sammani race ; and in 

• Khor, in tlip ancient Pcric, it, is said, signifies the last. 
Sir William Jones. 
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the beginning of ihb sixteenth century, after ha- 
ving experienced a succession of Tai-tar and Ara- 
bian rulers, it was annexed to Persia, by Is- 
mael, sirnamed Soli, from whom the appella- 
tion of Soh has been given in Europe to the Per- 
sian kings. 

IIekat had continued the principal city of 
Khomsan until tlic succession of Ismael, who be- 
stowed the pre-eminence on Muschid, from its 
containing the tomb of Mooznu Reza, his sup- 
posed ancestor, tind one of the twelve grand 
Imaums or priests of the Persians. Since Mus- 
chid became the capital of Khorasan, it has been 
cnriclicd by large donations of the iVIahometans 
of the sect of Ali, generally knotrn by the name 
of Schiahs. Even Nadir Shah, the least disposed 
of tlic Persian kings to ecclesiastical endowments, 
ornamented a mosque, which had been built over 
.the tomb of Moozau Rezo, with a- massy cabinet 
of silver, and a spacious lamp of the same 
metal. 

Tjie religion of the koran had existed through- 
out the vast Mahometan empire for the space of 
nine hundred years without any essential change, 
when it experienced a severe blow from the intre- 
pidity of Ismael, and rapid success of his arms. 
In the course of the first periods of Jlaho- 
metanism, four Arabian doctors, Malek, Anibel, 
Hanneifa, and Slmftee, made commentaries on 
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the original text, which were adopted by sects, 
now severally distinguished by the names of com- 
mentators. But these explanations do not appear 
to have militated with much force against the first 
S3'stem, or created any violent feuds among the 
dilFerent sectaries. 

As the grand innd\-alion of the Mahometan 
religion was effected in Persia, and chiefly exists 
in that region, I am induced to make a brief 
chronological rei’icw of some of its more import- 
ant epochs, previously to this event. Ifis seen 
that the Tartar Arsaces, having expelled the 
princes who succeeded to the conquest of Alex- 
ander, established a dynasty, which flourished for 
the space of four hundred and fifty years, and 
which, in the two hundred and twenty-sixth year 
of the Christian a;ra, was extinguished in the 
person of Artabane% by Ardeshere,* the Arta- 
xerxes of the Greeks, said to have been descended 
from the ancient race of Persian kings. 

SiiobLD it be found, which lam induced to 
believe, that the Persians and. the Pnrthians are 
a distinct people, it is .not improbable that the 
nations which ancient history denominates Par- 
thians, were composed of the Tartars of the Arsa- 
cian dynasty, which held a long possession of 
Persia, and maintained such fierce conflicts with 

• The successors of this prince were dcuominated Sas- 
sanidcs, fmin Sassan, the father of Ardeshcrc, 
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the Roman empire. The dexterity of the archers, 
which constituted the strength of" the Parthian 
cavalry, and on excursive rapid manner of fight- 
ing, which was represented as most formidable 
when they appeared to fly from battle, corre- 
sponds closely witli the military practice of the 
modern 1’artars, in contradistinction to the other 
nations of nbrthem Asia. 

The Arabuns carried their conquests and their 
religion into Persia, in six hundred and fifty-one 
of our ajra, from which time it remained subject 
to the khalipat, until the middle of the eleventh 
century', when it was overrun and subdued by 
Jogrul Beg, a Turkoman prince of theSeljukian* 
race. Tlic successors of Jogrul continued to govern 
certain quarters of Persia in the year I1S.7, when 
the last prince of that race was conquered by 
Amalek Dinar, who, in his turn, fell under the 
power of Jakash, the Turkoman prince of Kha- 
rasm : but,, in 1218 of our tcra, the Kharasmian 
empire, the Arabian khalipliat, with the grandest 
portion of the eastern world, were swallowed up 
in the power of Jenjis Khan, whose posterity held 
possession of Persia for the space of one hundred 
and seventy-four years, though ultimately rent 
into small principalities by a scries of intestine 

* So named from Scljul:, his grandtirc, who occupied a 
private station in the vicinity of Samarkand, where he held 
large landed possessions. 
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wars. It became, after that period, an appendage 
to the dominion of Timur, and appears to have 
acknowledged, in separate governments, a gene- 
ral dcpendancc on certain branches of his family, 
until the year 1499, when Ismael Sofi, taking up 
arms against the Tartar princes, rose by a quick 
succession of victory, and assumed the undivided 
throne of Persia. 

. It is seen in Knolles's very estimable History of 
the Turks, that Ismael was the son of Ilyder, 
sumamed from the place of his birth, or the resi- 
dence of his youth, Ardebil,, and that he was 
honourably descended. Retiring from the occu- 
pations of the world, Ilyder fixed his abode in the 
city of Tauris, .where he passed an austere con- 
templative life, and was held by the inhabitants 
of that quarter in great veneration. The fame of 
his character soon procured him the name of a 
prophet, and caused multitudes of people to re- 
sort to him from all parts of Persia and Armenia. 
Tlie more to seduce the multitude, ever delighted 
with novdty, he began • to inveigh against the 
doctrine of the Mahometans, which enjoins a 
sacred remembrance of the three*’ first successors 
of their prophet, and to revive the opinions of a 
certain preceding dervish, named Guini, who was 
known also by the designation of Sofi. He as- 


/tbubuckcr, Omar, and Oeman. 
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sorted, !is if inspired from above, that none should 
enter the kingdom of Heaven but those of the 
sect of Ali, who was the genuine heir and asso- 
ciate of Alahomct ; and ordained, that the 
memory of Abubiicker, Omar, and Osman, should 
be held accursed. Tlic king of Persia, tvhom 
Knolles calls Assymbeius Usan Cassanes,* to 
sircnglhcn his government and acquire popularity, 
invited Ilydcr to court, and gave him his daugh- 
ter in marriage, from which sprung Ismael. Being 
now brought forward on a more conspicuous 
theatre, Ilydcr grew into the general estimation 
of the people, which alarming the fears of .Tacoob, 
the son of Hussan, who had succeeded to the 
kingdom, he secretly pnt him to death. 

" It is seriously regretted that (he Greek and Roman wri- 
ters, as nibo many of the modemb, have nut dulirured to us tlic 
litcnil nainob of men and places, winch uicur in their history 
<if foreign nations. This want of ncciiracy, or rather the 
impulse of an absurd sanity, hos involved theKuropcan histo- 
ries of Asia in a mare of obscurity ; those, especially, wliicli 
rcprcsenteil the series of warfare maintiiincd against Persia by 
the states of Greece, and ultimately the conquest of that em- 
pire liy Alexander of Mnccdon. The name given hy Knolles 
to (he Persian king, taken from some Latin recorib,is evidently 
n misnomer, as no such denomination is now in use iimung the 
Mahometans, nnd we knoiv that no change has affected tlicir 
names since the Gust establishment of the khalipliat. His regal 
title, being a Tartar, might have been Azim Reg, signifying a 
great lord or prince; and his domestic tippclatioii, Hussan 
Cassini, 
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IssiAF.t, flying from the power of Jfjcooh, took 
refuge wiili the chief of « iinnll tcrriiorv on the 
foutlicrn horilcrs of llic Otspiun sta, naiutrl I’vr- 
chalc?.* Some of the friends of Ilyder retired at 
the same time into lesser Armenia, tlifn subject 
to tlie Tuihs, where they promulgated their iloc- 
ttincnitii success. Their disciples ucrc distin- 
guished hy a red band tied over tiic turban, 
whence it ie said tbey first obtained the nftpclhi- 
tion of Ku'sel Ea'-h, which, in tlie TurJ.isli lan- 
guage, as has been already noticed, signifies red 
head. Ismael, during bis retirement, advanced, 
with zeal, the tenets of his father; and being by 
nature conspicuously eloquent, of a penetrating 
genius and austere life, of a comely person and 
invincilde courage, was, by the vulgar, counted 
more than human. Tl»c nobles of the neighbour- 
ing country, allured hy the endow ments of Ismael, 
and the specious novelty of his doctrine, resorted 
to his place of abode with ofiers of support; and, 
though _sceming to shun them, he was invested 
with autliority, honours, and rvcallh. In token 
of his rare qualifleutions, and a belief in his 
power of i)rophccy, Ismael received the title of 
Soil, “ wliich,” saiili Knollcs, “ significth, among 
these people, a wise man, or tlie interpreter of 
the Gods.j ” 

• .So rxprp>«cd ly Knotted. 

t 'Uiij wttd, 1 apprehend, is purely of Greek origin; the 
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The death of Jacoob, which must have hap- 
pened at an early period of his reign, and tlid' 
tumults that ensued in Persia, then usurped by 
one Elvan Eeg, who was also engaged in a war- 
fare with his brother, named hlorad, encouraged 
Ismael to urge his fortune on so promising a field. 
Obtaining some military aid from Pyrchales, his 
first protector, he penetrated into Armenia, where 
he recovered the patrimony, of his family, and 
was cordially received by those who had favoured 
his father. Pursuing his success, he penetrated 
into ShiiTan, he took and sacked Shah Machce, 
the capital of the province, by the - plunder of 
which he largely increased the numbers and hopes 
of bis army. Elvap Beg had now expelled Mo- 
rad, and was, busied in punishing some of the 
principal citizens of Tauris, the capital of the 
kingdom, for having taken up arms in favour of 
his brother, when Ismael suddenly approaching 
the city, took it without opposition. Elvan, de- 
prived of other support, formed an alliance with 
his brother, but in his progress to form a junction 
with the army of Morad, he was VigorousI)'. at- 
tacked by Ismael, and slain in battle; the con- 
queror marched without delay against Morad, 
who was ■ encamped at Babylon, and compelled 

AtRliomctans had at this prriocl, been long conversant in 
Gicek Ictteia. 
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him to fly into the Arabian desert :* ho fosc with- 
out a competitor to the throne of rersia.-j- 
IssiAEL is perhaps the first prince, who at once 
conquered a spacious kingdom and tlie religious 
prejudices of its people. Nor docs it appear that 
any of those violent commotions were excited, 
which usually mark the progress of ecclesiastical 
reformation. The system of Hyder and Ismael 
was founded on the position, that Mahomet bad 
given his daughter Fatima to Ali, as a mark of 
the greatest affection, and bequeathed to him the 
succession of the- khaliphat.' But, that in defiance 
of this sacred testament, Abubucker, one of -the 
associated friends of Mahomet, setting aside the 
claims of AH, had assumed the powers of govern- 
ment, which at bis death, were also forcibly held 
in a consequent administration by Omar and Os- 
man. Bui, that the injuries of Ali, having ulti- 
mately roused the divine interposition, he became 
the ruler of the AIussulmans.j: This doctrine 
being unanimously received, Ismael ordained, that 

* Where- he was cut off by domestic treachery. 

-t Ismael’s accession happened about the year 1508. 

X In commemoration of the four first successors of Maho- 
met, who were also bis confidential associates, and by their 
enthusiastic courage, bad been his grand instruments in ag- 
grandizing the khaliphat, the general body of Mahometans, 
except the Persians, are often termed Char Yorre, or those of 
the four friends. HiiT^ are likewise called Soonis, an Arabic 
word, signifying the foiloneis of the right path. 
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as the three first khuliphs were usurpers and sa- 
crilegious .violators of the last mandate of their 
prophet, their meinory should, at the five stated 
times of prayer, be reprobated with' every ex- 
pression of contumeh', and the severest ven- 
geance of God denounced against them. He also 
inserted, at the conclusion of the hlahometan 
^ creed, that Ali, is the friend or the beloved of 
God, and directed that he and his posterity should 
be distinguished by the appellation of imaums, 
or holy men.* In contradistinction to the Soonis, 
who in their prayers cross the hand.s on the lower 
part of the breast, the Schiahs drop -their arms 
in straight lines ; and ns the Soonis, at certain pe- 
riods of the prayer, press their forehead on the 
ground or a carpet, the sectaries of Ali lay on the 
spot which the head reaches, a small tile of white 
clay, impressed with characters sacred to the me- 
mory of Ali. 

' Tlio real number consists of eleven persons, to which a 
fnclflh, supposed yet to come, has been added ; . their names 
are Ali, llussinand Ilusseyn, his sons, Zyne-ul-Abedein, Ma- 
hornet Uaukur, JalBcr Sadue, Mousa Kazim, Ali Aluusa Besa, 
Mahomet Tuckce, Ali Nogbee, Hussio Anscany and Maho- 
met Mhedy. The titles bcsionred usually on Ali arc. Ameer- 
ul-Momciicin, Mortiz Ali and Hydcr. This last denomina- 
tion, signifying a lion, is particularly given to Ali, when his 
military cNploiis are rebeaned. But when the profovndest re- 
spect is c.vprcsscd for his memory, he is entitled Ameer-ul*. 
Momcnein, or lord of the faithful* 

' VoL. JI. L . 
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SoMc classes of the Schiahs believe tliat .All 
was an incarnation of the deitj', who perceiving, 
they say, the mission which liad been delegated 
on iMahonict to be incomplete, assumed the per- 
son of this khaliph, for the purpose of fixing the 
Moslem faith and power on a firmer basis. Tiic 
Schiahs have imbibed strong religious prejudices, 
are more inflamed with the zeal of devotion,- and 
consequently less tolerant to the other sects than 
the_Soonis. In Persia they do not pennit a 
Sooni to cat at their board, and in common lan- 
guage, without provocation or heat of temper, 
they call him an infidel. But in what light, dear 
sir, will you view a numerous and a civilized peo- 
ple, who have produced writings that would ex- 
alt the name of the most polished nations, yet in 
solemn deliberate expression, imprecate God’s 
wrath five times a day, on the souls and ashes of 
three men who never did them an injurj-j and who, 
in their day, advanced the empire of Alahomct 
to a higii pitch of glory and power. Not ap- 
peased with uttering the keenest reproaches 
against the memory of these khaliphs, they pour 
a torrent of abuse on every branch of their fa- 
milies, male and female, lower even than the 
seventh generation. 1 have seen their imagina- 
tion tortured u itb inventing terms of reproach on 
these men and their posterity, and commit ver- 
bally every act of lewdness with tlieir wives. 
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daughters, and the progeny .down to the present 
day. Tim Soonis, though aware of this unvaried 
ceremony of execrating the memoiy of men, 
V horn tiiey have been long taught to hold in 
reverence, and that they themselves are stigma- 
tized as infidels, do not even, when fully em- 
powered, • intcmpcrately resent this persecuting 
spirit of tlie Persians. 

In the division of Khorasan, subject to the 
Afghan empire, the Persions enjoy a fair portion 
.of civil and religious liberty, and are rarely 
treated with insults. 

In noticing the more liberal opinions of the 
Soonis, in the practice of their religion, I am 
brought to the recollection of an occurrence, 
which planes this fact in a conspicuous point of 
view. 

An Armenian merchant from Ispahan, accom- 
panying an adventure of some valuer came to the 
karavansora, in Kabul, where I lodged; and 
though five of his countrymen were on the spot, 
the other residents being Jews, Mahometans, 
and Hindoos, not one of tlicm advanced to give 
him welcome, or an offer of assistance; and to 
augment Itis embarrassment, all the apartments 
of the Ecraucc were occupied. In this predica- 
ment stood the Armenian, and he must have lain 
in tlie street, had not a Turk invited this forlorn 
Christian into his orrn apartment ; and he fed 
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him also at his own board. One of the Armenian 
tribe, after some days, taking shame perhaps 
from the Mahometan exainple, or expecting some 
advantage from the cargo of his countrjman, 
tendered him a part of his habitation, which the 
' stranger at first refused ; nor did he accept the 
invitation, until seriously admonished of the crime 
of forming so close a connection with an infidel. 

It is now time to revert to my own story', and 
inform you, that it had been my first intention to 
have proceeded from Herat to Reshd, the prin- 
cipal town of the Gbilan' province, 'which lies a 
few miles inland from Inzellce, a Russian factory, 
on the border of the Caspian sea. It is a com- 
puted journey of seventy days, of about twenty 
miles each, from this city to Reshd,* but the 
road which leads through the lesser Irak,-!- has 
a deviating course from the direct line. 

•Being informed by the Armenians of Herat, 
that Russian vessels navigate along the coast of 
JMazanderan, to which a straight track lay from 
hence, though not much frequented, from being 
subject to the depredation of the Turcoman Tar- 

From Herat to the tonm of Jubbus, a route of fifteen 
days; thence to Yerd twenty-five; toCasban ten ; and a fiftcea 
/lays journey to Itcslid. 

t There are l«o provinces of Irak, the lesser and grc.itcr; 
the latter, termed Irak Azeem, of which Bagdat is the ca- 
pital, chiefly depends on Tuikisb and Arabian emirs. 
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tr.rs, I was resolved lo pursue this route, at 
once direct and wholly unknown to European 
travellers. 

A KA r I LAii being about to proceed to Tur- 
shisli, a ton n lying in the direction oflMaznndcran, 
I made an agreement with the director for a con- 
^cynncc; but with a confidential stipulation, that 
1 was to be received in a Mahometan character ; 
and the better to guard against a discovery of my 
person, I took the name of an Arab, a people 
little known in this part of Persia, and the know- 
ledge of whose language is confined only to some 
of the most learned priests. 

So Mi: days before my departure from Herat, 
an Afghan Seid came into my appartment, and 
Iicrcciving in the course of conversation that 1 
was u Ciiribtian, he exclaimed, with sensible emo- 
tions of joy, that he had now obtained a favoura- 
ble opportunity of revenging the grievous in- 
juries sustained by ninny of his holy ancestors at 
the lu'.ntis of infidels, and that unless I paid a 
fine of live hundred rupees,^ I must repeat the 
creed of Mahomet, and be circumcised.. Pro- 
tending nn ignorance of the purpose of this de- 
mand, 1 carried tlic seid, with a mischievous in- 
tention I confess, to the next quarter, where the 

* piirli picuiihry n'^'s^ment is tcrincJ Jny7c.i1i, and is oe- 
wminlly Iivicd ill Slalinmclan countries, vii lliosc who do 
»io: }ir< fi>s the ftiih of Mahomet. 
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Artn^niati .corps, four in number, were then as- 
sembled, add requested the principal of them, 
who spoke the Persian language with fluency, to 
explain the substance of the seids demand ; and 
this was precisely the point to which I wanted to 
reduce the question. When the hungry Afghan 
perceived, that instead of one Christian he had 
found five, his exultation had no bounds. He 
Ewore by his beard, that we should all incur the 
fine or circumcision. Oh ! what a glorious sight, 
cried he, will be djsplaj’ed to our prophet, when 
‘these hardened infidel^ renouncing their heresy 
and impurities, shall become a portion of the 
faithful : what a triumph .to ouf holy religion ! 

. The expedient which I had adopted, though not 
a fair, was for me a fortunate one ; as the con- 
troversy, which' became serious, was now more 
equal. The seid called loudly on the Mahome- 
tans in the name of the prophet, to assist in com- 
pelling the enemies of his religion either to em- 
brace it, or by administrating to the wants of his 
descendants, contribute to its support ; the Per- 
sian rcsidents'of the karavansera endeavoured to 
assuage the Afghan’s intemperance ; but they 
quickly withdrew all interposition, on being told 
that fhe toleration of their doctrine was a greater 
indulgence than the maintenance of their exe- 
crable tenets deserved. The seid experiencing, 
however, more obstinate resistance from the 
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Christians than he liad expected^ it was evidently 
seen,, that however ardent might have been his 
zeal for the advancement of religion, lie was not 
the less mindful of; his temporal welfare ; and 
permitting himself, after displaying great powers 
in this holy war, to he soothed by the suppliant 
infidels, he withdrew his threats fora trifling sum 
of mone}’, far disproportioned to the first de- 
mand. And here I must observe, that when I 
saw the resolute and judicious manner in which 
the principal Armenian conducted his share of 
‘lie conflict, I felt a compunction for having in- 
. dived him in so serious an embarrassment. 

At Herat I found, in two karavanscras, about 
one hundred Hindoo merchants, chiefly natives 
of Illoultan, who by the maintenance of a brisk 
commerce, and extending a long chain of credit, 
have become valuable subjects to the government ; 
but discouraged by the insolent and often oppres- 
sive treatment of the Persians, they are rarely 
induced to bring their women into this country. 
■When the Hindoos cross the Attock, they usually 
put on Uic dress of a northern Asiatic ; being sel- 
dom seen M'ithout a long cloth coat and n high 
cap. Some Jewish traders reside also at Herat, 
where they are accused of practising all that 
system of chicane, to which their tribe is so no- 
toriously addicted in the western world. Being 
habituated to $hc manners of upper Asia, and 
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conversant in most of its languages, llic Jews and 
Armenians mix with little personal inconvcniency 
in ]\Iahometan societies. 

The leading customs of the various nations of 
Asia arc similar, or but wcaklj' diversified. When 
the^’ sit, the legs are crossed, or bent under them ; 
they perform topical ablutions before and after 
meals, at which no knife or spoon is used, unless 
the diet be wholly liquid. They invariably adopt 
the like modes of performing natural evacuations. 
And all the hair of the body is shaved, except 
that of the beard; yet this last usage is more 
peculiar to upper Asia, where, likewise, all de- 
grees of people cover the head, ailixing the. idea 
of indecency to its being bare ; and they never 
enter an apartment covered with a carpet, with- 
out pulling off their shoes. 

On taking leave of the Armenians, I could not 
•help observing, perhaps unseasonably, that, in- 
stead of contributing to my assistance, in a land 
where our sect already experienced many griev- ' 
ances, they liad considerably increased them, by 
withholding even the inferior offices of humanity ; 
but 'that I cordially forgave a treatment which 
was to be arcribed to the excess of caution con- 
stitutionally inherent to their tribe.- The princi- 
pal Armenian earnestly urged me to open myself 
to him, and disclose the mystery which appeared 
in my character. It was not in reason, he said, 
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to believe that motives of curiosity, as I allcdgcd, 
could Imve induced me to iheur so much fatigue, 
dsuigcr, and expense, which were only to be com* 
pensated by the prospect of gain, or n pilgrimage 
to Jcrusnlcni.' But the Armenians, said he, arc 
wow the only visitors of the sacred tomb, and in- 
deed the onlj' pure Christians now existing. . He 
■was of opinion, in short,, that my story was a 
counterfeit, and concluded by asserting, that I was 
'a jewel-merchant, or a spy. I endeavoured to 
explain, that, among the natives of 'Europe, it was 
a common usage to visit foreign countries, where 
an observance of tlic manners and arts of various 
people improved the understanding, and produced 
a more extensive knowledge of mankind ; and that 
a frequent intercourse with nations of different 
customs and religious opinions, taught them to 
shake off domestic prejudice, and to behold all 
men with the eye of common affection. To this 
language, which he had probably never before 
■ ’heard, he listened with an air of vacant wonder; 
but, ns the doctrine .did not square with his senti- 
ments of the world, he ultimately treated it with 
contempt; wishing me, however, a belter journey, 
lie said, than my plan promised. 

On the evening of the 2Qd of November, I 
left Herat, and halted that night at Alum Guffour 
Chushmali,* three quarters of a furgung. Here 
* CJinsliinali, in tbe PcHc, tignifics n natnral fountain.- 
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let me .again crave yotir indulgence for the 
copious self-narration already imposed on you, 
and for that which I fear is yet to conic. But 
what can I do ? Northern Persia is, at this da}’, 
equally void of events as of letters, and has but 
few monuments of grandeur. You must, there- 
fore, extend a large portion of, patience over 
these communications, and by permitting me to 
speak of myself, the favourite amusement of all 
travellers, you will -make me a suflicient recom- 
pense for all the little chagrins which I incurred, 
and some solitary hours which I passed in the 
course of my joumc}*. 

The kafilah director, ilga Ali,‘ and his family, 
which consisted of his mother, wife, and a ser- 
vant, having consented that I should be received 
among them in the character of an Arab, going 
on a pilgrimage to IMuschid, I joined the party at 
an appointed place, whither every person resorted 
except the females of our family, on whose heads, 
and indeed all parts of them, many an indecent ' 
reproach was thrown. There was no mortal ill 
wlrcli these women did not desen-e to feel ; but, 
when women were concerned in any undertaking, 
what good could result, exclaimed all the enraged 
iilahomctans. Night approaching, the l:afilah 
moved, and left Ali to escort the ladies, in which 
sciwicc I was also retained. On their arrival he 
began .to utter some angry language; but it soon 
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Iiccamc manifest that we were ‘ members of a 
female goverment, which' was conducted by the 
mother of Ali. She seemed in her manners not 
unlike the Afghan lady whom I heretofore endea- 
voured to celebrate, but had less fierceness and 
decision; the deficiency, I presume, arose from 
the constitutional diflercnce between the' tempers 
of an Afghan and a Persian ; for my new dame 
evinced the same thirst after supreme sway, but 
exercised it with more mildness. Ali remaining 
at the town gate to 'make some toll payments, 
dispatched the ladies and me, under charge of 
his associates, who, perceiving our progress to be 
very s1o\y, and the night far advanced, left us 
with little ceremony. When Ali arrived, he ex- 
pressed much resentment at the scandalous de- 
sertion of his friends, and many thanks for my 
attention ; though I could hear him murmur at 
the indecency of Mahometan women being, in- 
trusted to the charge of an infidel. But Ali's 
honour might have remained safe in the most 
intemperate quarter of the world ; and, for my 
part, I was so grievously loaded by a heavy 
musket which he had given me to carrj*, that, 
had his spouse been a Venus, I would not have 
looked at her. No apprehension now existed of 
a scolding nurse, a crying child, or a fanatic 
disputant ; or, indeed, of any thing which could 
actually offend ; for my present associate was a 
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hag of ricr, from irhosc good nciglibowrljootl I 
anticipnied much satisfaction. 

Os the evening of the 24ili, moved from tlic 
Chnshmaii, and arrived ihe next morning at Dlic)* 
Soorci), four fursungs. Some little cultivation 
was seen, but the general face of the country 
bore the same wild inhospitable aspect, as in the 
eastern quarter of Khorasan. Tlic benefits at- 
tached to my neiv character, were now ‘conspi- 
caously testified. I was, from niy supposed sect 
entitled Hadji, and much courted by all the 
passengers, especially when the given purpose of 
my journey was understood. No person in the 
description of a Christian should attempt to make 
a passage through this part of Persia ; should it, 
through a train of favourable events be accom- 
plished, he will bc'barrasscd and defrauded, even 
on a principle of religion, and ever insulted with 
impunity. The attempt, indeed, I think iniprnc- 
licable, and liable to subject the adventurer to 
imminent danger. 

O.v the S6tli, at the Pool, or Bridge of Skebo, 
three, and a half fursungs, in an uncultivated 
country. This bridge, built of brick and mortar, 
stands over a small river whose name I could not 
learn, running to the southward or left, nnd is 
fordable at most seasons. 

Ox the 27th, at Corian, a large village, four 
and a half fursungs. In this neighbourhood, I 
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sa^’-’ some wiadmills, for giinding cord ; they arc 
constructed on the same principles as those of 
Europe, but instead of canvas wings, broad leaved 
flags arc substituted. The toll gatherer at Corian 
affects to observe a peculiar vigilance in the exe- 
cution of his oflicc, which he saw occasion to exer- 
cise on me. 

P.tssENGi: as, proceeding to the westward, usually 
procure a passport at Herat ; but being averse to 
n mode, which might have led to inconvenient ex- 
planations, I did not apply for this document. 
Tlic officer, though glad of the omission, held out 
the utter impossibility of passing without the sig- 
nature of government, and argued with much de- 
licacy on the crime of disobedience. But feeling 
some of my money in his hand, he observed that 
my case admitted a favourable construction ; that 
•I was an Arab, and a pilgrim of the holy tomb of 
Muschid. He would therefore relax a little, he 
said, in so good a cause. To put money in thy 
purse, is as necessary in Khorasan as it was in 
Tcnicc, with the difference, that tiiere the more 
decorated the garb, the greater respect was shewn 
to the person, whereas in Asia, the security and 
the comforts of life, often depend on a wary con- 
cealment of wealth, and all its appendages. 

The complaints of Asiatic travellers against a 
camel driver, arc not less frequent than tliose of 
marine passengers, in our country, against the mas- 
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ter of a ship, and oftentimes with the like want of 
just cause, -hlen under restraint and deprived of 
accustomed amusements, become unreasonable in 
, their desires, and fretful from the natural disap- 
pointment- of vain wishes. TJie ci‘oss incidents 
which their situation necessarily produces, and 
which a degree of skill might qualify, are often 
outrageously ascribed to their conductor. Tin’s 
preliminary, though militating against m3'sclf, I 
thought but honest to the exhibition of certain 
charges against Ali the kadlab director. The first 
shews, that having bargained with this Mahome- 
tan, on the paj'ment of a stipulated sum, for a 
conveyance to Turshish, he at the first halting 
place laid me under a contribution, on a pretence 
of the cxtraol’dinary freight of my baggage, 
though he well knew, that the equipment of a 
mendicant, could not have been more slender. 
This demand was no sooner adjusted, than he 
commenced another attack, not on my purse, 
though that was weak, but on my fame, which 
was vulnerable all over. 

seeing me generally addressed by the. title 
of Hadji, and treated with a marked civility, was 
much mortified, and began to sap-thc importance 
I had obtained. lie whispered to some of those 
with whom I associated, that I was no Hadji,. nor 
even one of the true faith/' Tliey expressed great 
surprize at this information, but blamed him for 
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the disclosure, nor did they ever communicate the' 
story to the other passengers, or abate in their 
former attention. ‘ > 

On the £9th, at Charsoorch, seven fursungs, a 
station jn an 'uninhabited country, and supplied 
with one well, whose water was barely sufficient 
for the supply of ouv parly. 

On the 30th, at Tursala, three and a half fur- 
sungs. a station in the desert, near a well of brack- 
ish water. ■ . 

On the 1st of December, at Kaufi^ seven fur- 
sungs, a populous, and in this country a large vil- 
lage, which maintains a moderate traffic with 
Herat, jMuschid, and Turshish. Hlarkets and 
public shops being only seen in the cities and 
principal towns of Persia and Afghanistan, tra- 
vellers are obliged to apply, for provisions to the 
liousckcepers, who arc often unable to provide the 
required qu’antUy. Though Kauff is a village of 
note, bread in no part of it is publicly, vended, 
and having occasion for a three days supply, I 
advanced the required price to a Persian, who, 
after keeping me in waiting till midnight, abscond- 
ed. Bread and the cheese of sheep’s milk, when 
-procurable, was my common fare; which, with a 
water beverage, gave me n vigour and strength 
equal to the daily fatigue I incurred. And when 
the inclemency of tlie weather is considered, and 
how broken bis rest roust be who is carried on the 
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back of tlic roughest paced animal that moves, 
thrust also into a crib not half his size, and stun- 
ned by the loud clamours of the drivers, you 
must grantthnt.no ordinary texture of constitu- 
tion is required to accompany tiic kafilahs in 
northern Persia. 

Having witnessed the robust activity of the 
people of this country and Afghanistan, I am in- 
duced to think, that the human body may sustain 
tiic most laborious services, without the aid of 
animal food. The Afghan, whose sole aliment is 
bread, curdled milk and water, inhabiting a cli- 
mate which often produces in one day, extreme 
heat and cold, shall undergo as much fatigue, and 
exert as much strength, ns the porter of London, 
who copiously feeds on flesh meat and ale ; nor 
is he subject to the like acute and obstinate disor- 
ders. It is a well known fact, that the Arabs of 
the shore of the Red Sea, who lirjp with little ex- 
ception on dates and lemons, carry burdens of 
such an extraordinary weight, that its specific 
mention, to an European car, would seem ro- 
mance. 

On the 3d of December, at Ruce, four and a 
half fursungs, a populous village, where a fall of 
snow produced a change on the face of the land, 
to which I had been long a straqger. Halted on 
the 4th, on account of the inspection of some 
goods which bad been damaged by the weather.' 
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Three Persians," with inj'self, occupied the lower 
jiart of a windiuill, which our joint endeavours 
to defend from the cold were wholly ineflectual ; 
yet my companions seemed little affected by it. 
They were horsemen, and having no attendants, 
were obliged to clean their cattle, and go in 
search of forage, fuel, and provisions ; these 
ofiices they performed with alacrity, nor did they 
once shrink from the boisterous drifts of snow and 
a north wind, that, I verily believe, must have 
swept every nfountain-top in Tartary. My body, 
which a residence of twenty years in India, had 
greatly relaxed, and a recent sickness enfeebled, 
was open to every touch of those rude blasts, and 
I saw, with mortification, a North Briton screen- 
ing himself from a climate which imparted vigour 
to an Asiatic. My associates had been horsemen 
in the service of Timor Shah, but disgusted at 
his ill payments, they had retired, and were re- 
turning to thei> families at Nishabor. 

Ox the 5th, at Say Day, five and a half fur- 
Eungs, a small fortified village, whose adjacent 
lands, extending in a valley, seemed to be well 
cultivated. 

O.v the fiib, at Ashkara, five fursungs, a small 
foi tified village. A great quantity of snow fell on 
our arrival at this place, and the weather be- 
came so tempestuous that the kufilah could not 
proceed. Our party went into the fort to seek 

Vox.. II. 31 
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shelter, and after earnest intrcalics, tvcrc con- 
ducted into a small dark room, barely capable of 
defending us against the storm, n hich iiad non* 
set in with violence. The inhabitant.', av.arc of 
our distress, furnished an abundant supply of fuel, 
which became ns necessary to our existence as 
food ; but when the cold was a little qualified, 
no c.\pcrienccd an urgent want of provisions, 
not an article of which was to be procured at 
Ashkara. This dilemma dismayed the stoutest of 
us, and became the more alarming from the ap- 
parently fixed state of the rvcathcr. Yet, sucli 
cordial pleasures are inherent in -society, that 
though pent up in a dark hovel, which afforded 
but a flimsy shelter against the mounds of snow 
furiously hurled a^inst it, our good humour tvilh 
each othdr, and an ample supply of firing, pro- 
duced cheerfulness and content. 

Ox£ of our associates, who had received a more 
than ordinary education, and had a taste for 
poetical literature, amused us with reading Jamis's 
story of Joseph and Zuleicha,* which for its 
scenes of vondrous pathetic adventure, and the 
luxuriant genius of the poet is happily adapted 
to softcn’llie rigours of a winters day. Nor was 
our companion deficient in accompanying the 
reading with that energetic emphasis and deep 

• The I’atriurch of ZuU-icha is the name given Uy 

the .itrabians to the nife of I’utipbar. 
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nasal lone, which in the ' east is ihopght .highly 
ornamental to the recitation of poetry. 

As our pleasures and our sorrows exist largely 
in the imagination, and as at this period my 
ideas did not -wander be3'ond the circle of my 
residence, I fell comforts in my present situation, 
equal perhaps to the enjoyments of the most re- 
fined societies. How often, in the fervour of my 
heart, have I prayed for the fortitude which is 
said to hare actuated the stoic school, that I 
might shackle, or at least qualify the passions 
that arc continually precipitating us into depen- 
dence and embarrassments, and establish within 
myself a resource for conducting all the operar 
tionsoflifc. ' But the wish was futile, nor would 
the gratification of it accord with the ccconomy 
of human nature. 

The inhabitants of /ishkara were now busily 
employed in commemorating the death of Hus- 
seyn, the second son of Ali, who was slain at 
Karibullah, in the vicinity of Bogdat, where a 
monument has been erected to his memory, and 
whither the Schiahs numerously resort, in- the 
first ten days of the iMahomccan month Mohur- 
rum,' to oiler up their prayers. Hussin, the 
elder brother, was poisoned by some female ma- 

* The Mahnmcian months being Lunar, the feasts ohsenrtd 
in P.nmsnr and Mohurrum arc movcahic. 

M £5 
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chinations;. but the celebration of this e\'etrt/ 
which is noticed at a different period of the year, 
does not produce that tumultuous lamentation, 
and often dangerous effects, which accompany 
the memory of Husseytfs fote. 

A piLGalMAGE to the tomb of Hussejm, con- 
fers the Title of Karribullahee ; which classes 
next after the Hadji, and before a Muschidee, 
an appellation given to those who visit the shrine 
ofMuschid. Tlie pilgrims of Karibullah make 
grievous complaints of the insults and oppression 
of the Turks. Yet it would seem that persecu- 
tion inflames and invigorates their sense of this 
religious duty, so that it is merely rated by the 
extent of difficulty and danger it occurs ; for I 
have known a Schiah travel from the banks of 
the Ganges, to prostrate himself at Ilusseyn’s 
tomb, amidst the scofis and rigour of the Turks. 
To- prevent the Afghans from throwing a ridicule 
on their observance of the Moburrum ceremony, 
which happened during our halt at Ashkara, the 
Persians shut the gate of the fort, and comme- 
morated the day by beating their breasts, and 
chauntiqg, in a mournful tone, the praises' of 
Husseyn. 

In India, tliougb the proportion of the sect of 
AH is small, and Husseyn only known but by his 
name, this occasion never fails to excite extrava- 
gant tokens of grief and enthusiasm; and it often 



happens, that' the masquerade mourners, im- 
pelled by a violent agitation of their minds. and 
bodies, and heated also by intoxication, commit 
desperate outrages : but tlie fact is, that all the 
natives of India, Hindoos and Mahometansj are 
tvondcrously attracted by public exhibitions, and 
those of tlic most glaring kind. Though any ex- 
ternal commemoration of Husseyn’s death is re- 
pugnant to th6 doctrine of the Soonis, those of 
India cannot resist so alluring an offer of gratify- 
ing their love of shew and noise. Many of the 
Hindoos, also, in compliance tvith this propensity,^ 
and the usage of their Mahometan masters, con- 
tribute largdy to augment the Mohurrum proces- 
sions. I have heard Mr. Schwartz, the Christian 
missionary on the coast of Coromandel, ns pious 
a priest as ever preached the gospel, and as good 
a man as ever adorned society, complain that 
many of his Indian proselytes, disgusted at his 
church's want of glitter and bustle, take an early 
opportunity of going over to the Popish commu- 
nion, where they are congenially gratified by thg 
painted sccnciy, by relics, charms, and the blaze 
of fire-works. From Sebiahs and Soonii;, Protest- 
ants and Roman Catholics, I am forcibly brought 
to the business of the day. • It is the roguery of 
a camel-driver, on whom, should you ever trave^ 
in Persia, never put your faith. iUi now gravely 
informed me, that he meant to proceed, on the 
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liext day, towards Nishabor, but that he would 
provide a conveyance for me to Turshish' on an 
ass. It was in vain to talk of engagenic'nts, the 
• injustice of forfeiting them, or the sum I had 
advanced; and. had not one of hiy associates 
pleaded my cause with a spirit that intimidated 
him, AH would have laughed at m'j plea; 

On the lOth; the storm having abated, the 
kafilah ntoved before' day-break, and arrived in 
t!ie evening at Hoondeabad, si-x and a half fur- 
sungs, a small village, situate in a wcll-cultivatcd 
plain, watered by many rivulets. Ali, with an ill 
grace, procured for me one side of a camel, the 
other being poised by a*bag of rice, consigned to 
ihe iriarket of Turshish; roy companions,’ who 
had continued to treat me with much kindness,' 
proceeded from this station to Nishabor, which 
lies about seventy miles to the ' north-west of 
Hoondeabad. 

The division of Khorasan, which has been 
annexed to the A^ban empire, seems to be 
wholly intruked to the management of Persians, 
who,'^ though a conquered people, live iti the 
enjoyment of every right, civil or religious, which 
could have been granted to them uhdbr their own 
princes. We inet a party this day fetorhing from 
the army, which Timur Sh'ah liatl sent to besiege 
Musch'id. This cily, on which depends a small 
tract of territory, is governed by Shah Rock, a 
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prnndson of Xadir Shah, • and, I believe, the 
only' branch of that prince’s • family now in 
existence. 

Shah Ruck is the offspring of Mirza Kuli, 
the' eldest son of Nadir Shah, by a daughter of 
the Sultan llusscyh, who was driven from the 
throne of Persia by Mahmoud the Afghan. After 
Nadir’s death,' the empire fell to the possession 
of Ali, his nephew, who cut off all the descendants 
of Nadir, e.xcept Shah Rock, then a youth, whom 
he intended to raise nominally to the throne, 
.lould the Persians shew any strenuous opposi- 
tion to his government; but being, in a short 
time after his accession, encountered by his 
brother, who, 'by liberal donations, had collected 
a strong force, Ali was defeated and taken pri- 
soner in the field. Ibrahim, though at the head 
of a numerous army, and possessing the southern 
provinces of the empire, saw the impracticability 
of attaining the dominion of Persia, nhilst Shah 
Rock, who was much beloved in Kborasan, held 
the city of Sluschid, rvhere a large portion of the 
treasures of Nadir were deposited. 

That he might the better succeed in his 
design of seizing the person of Shah Rock, hiS 
only rival, he declared this prince, by a lineal 
descent from Nadir and the race of Soli, to be 

Kadir Shah was assas'inatcil at the age ol listy years, 
near ^luscliid, in the month of Jnne, 
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the rightful heir of the i.ingdoni, niiil }jy public 
deputation invited him to Ispuiian, tliat he might 
there be invested iviili the diadem of his ancestor--. 
Tlic ndiiercntsof Shnh llock, averse from ciitruEl- 
ing iiim to so powerful and sus|)iciou5 a cliarge, 
made an ailvnntagcous use of Ibrahim's profes- 
sions, by installing, with the necessary ceremonials, 
the young prince at ^luschid. Ibrahim, baffled in 
the design of drawing Shah Uock to Ispah.in, caused 
himself to be proclaimed l;in«, and jwoctctled torc- 
ducc the chicis of Khorus'ui ; hut squandering his 
treasnics by an iiidiscriiniiiatc profusion, and hav- 
ing disgusted his troops by an injudicious choice of 
olnccr.s he uu.s betrayed by them, uud, together 
niih .Ali, then his prisoner, delivered to the 
ndnisters of Shah Itocl:, who put the hrollicrs tq 
(lea til. 

AuouT this period appeared, it is said, a de- 
scendant of the uncicnl SuH family, uho had 
escaped the massacre of the times, and improving 
to his purposes the distraction of the kingdom 
and the minority of a young prince, he suborned, 
by a largess, and extensive promises, a party in 
the court of Illuscliid ; and having inocurcd, at a 
*ccrct hour, admittance into the palace of Mus- 
chid, he seized the person of Shah Hock, and 
deprived him of sight. Tliis act was soon pu- 
nished by the death of the perpetrator ; but Shall 
Rock, cut off by this calamity from the hope of 
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empire, was contented to remain at Muschid,'iii 
the possession of a very limited revenue. 

IIe has two sons. Nadir IVIirza, and Wulli 
Neamut, who are waging against each other aii 
inveterate predatory war. Wulli Neamut being 
driven from the citj-, has collected a body of 
cavalry, whidi,' in Khorasan, are ever ready to 
to rove in quest of plunder, and arc at this time 
levying a general contribution on every village, 
karavan, and traveller, within his power or reaeh, 
not sparing even the pilgrims. After an ineffec- 
tual effort to cuter the city, he solicited the 
assistance of Timur Shah, who sent a small army 
to join him, and besiege LIuschid; but their 
knowledge of artillery is so limited, that the 
Afghans, after the campaign of a year, have only 
been enabled to straighten the supplies of the 
besieged. 

WiirN the extensive conquests of the Afghans 
in Persia are considered, the spacious empire 
which they have so- recently founded, and their 
general reputation for military prowess, I felt a 
sensible disappointment at seeing their armies, 
composed of a tumultuous body, without order 
or common discipline. Jt is seen, however, that 
they were good soldiers under Ahmed Shah, who 
himself, a prince'of conspicuous military talent 
and a discerning patron of merit, was empowered 
to give his troops that force which they constitu- 
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tionally possess. Yet ei'en under this famed lead- 
er, the Afghans, impetuous and haughty, from the 
form of their government, were never an obedient 
soldiery; and the severe encounters which Ah- 
med Shah experienced from the Sicques, when he 
ultimately evacuated the Punjab; are attributed 
to the desertion of his troops, who, already enrich- 
ed by the plunder of India, retired in large bo- 
dies to their own country. 

Though far short of the opinion ! had formed 
of it, the At^jan army is much superior to that 
of Persia at the present day, who long deprived 
of a monarch, and subjected either to a foreign 
yoku or the precarious authority of petty chief- 
tains, have lost with their patriotism the spirit of 
•cnterprizc. It appears that the Persians have 
been ever ill acquainted with the use of fire arms, • 
and that their grand successes were obtained by 
the formidable onset of their cavalry. Little other 
proof indeed is required of their want of skill, 
than a review of Nadir's long siege of Bagdad; 
whicli, though a fortification of mean tenability, ■ 
baffled all his efforts. The matchlock-piece is the 
common weapon of a Pereian foot soldier, except 
in the province of Auderbeijao, and in some parts 
of Shirvan and Dhaghistan, where the use of the 
spring-lock musquet'has been adopted from the 
Turks ; but the ridicule which has been thrown 
on this practice by the body of the people,, will 
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probably long prevent its general introduction. 
TJic severity of the winter season has now obliged 
the Afghan' army to retire into quarters, and af- 
forded a tcmporaiy relief to the inhabitants of 
]\Iuschid, who began to feel a want of provi- 
sions.' 

The young chief of this city, in defiance of the 
representations of his clergy, has coined into cur- 
rent specie such of those ornaments with which 
the ostentatious zeal of the Schiahs had for two 
centuries been decorating the tomb of j\Iooza 
Jlcza, as had been preserved from former depre- 
dations. Even Nadir, the avowed foe of priest- 
hood, made his offering at thd shrine of Muschid. 
But his descendant, fearing that the whole fabric 
would fall into the unhallowed hands of his ene- 
mies, has wisely sacrificed a part, to prevent a 
total destruction. Vet his efforts will probably 
be fruitless ; for if the Afghans' retufn to the 
siege, they will derive n considerable aid from the 
low slate of the Muschid treasury, which I am 
informed is nearly consumed. IVliile the priests 
inveigh with sufficient acrimony against the sacri- 
legious seizure of Nadir iVfirza, there is no limit 
to their invectives against his brother, on whom 
they deprecate the severest divine vengeance, for 
calling in the inveterate foes of their religion, to 
the destruction of the only sacred city left in the 
possession of the sect of .iVIi. 
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On the 1 1 th, at Fidgeroot, a small fort, three 
and a half fuvsungs, situate in a cultivated and 
generally a plain country, in whose vicinity arc 
seen many fortified villages. 

Ov the 12'h, at Docliahad, four and a half 
fursungs, n populous open village, protected by 
an adjoining fort.- and distinguished by a manu- 
facture of raw silk. The districts of Dochabad 
form the western boundary of the dominion of 
Timur Shah, which, in a direction from Kashmirc 
to this place,** occupy by a gross computation^ 
a space of ■ British miles. M'ere 

this spacious extent of territory governed by as 
vigorous and enterprizing a prince, as it is 
peopled by a brave and hardy race of men, the 
entire’ conquest of Persia would not be of difli* 
cult attainment.. But Timur Shah inherits no 
portion of his father’s genius, and his power is 
seldom seen or felt, except some objcct’of wealth, 
and of safe accomplishment, bo held out to his 
avarice. The c.xistcnce of the emperor is then 
felt, and, for ihc'day, dreaded. Here I arn check- 
ed by a fear that these opinions may be thought 
presumptuous and dogmatical, and that from slen- 
der opportunities of acquiring information, I have 
decided with an unwarrantable peremptoriness on 

• It is to be noted, that some petty chicr>Iiips lying be- 
tween Kobbrnirc and the Indus, arc held by indcpcndanl 

Afghans. , 
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llic character of a prince, in uhosc country I hiive 
been bin a mere sojourner. I have only to urge^ 
that the language which I have held, is prevalent 
in the countrj*,'and its truth strongly marked in 
all the operations of government, which come be- 
fore the public eye. 

O.v the 13th, at Root, six fursungs, a village 
dependent on the chief of Turshish. From the 
vicinity of Doclinbad, a waste extends to this 
place, on winch is neither an inhabitant, or the 
least token of vegetation; and it should seem 
that nature had interposed this barren sand to 
preclude the assaults of war, and even discourage 
a disposition to social intercourse. To the north, 
extends a lofty chain of mountains covered with 
snow,* and the other quarters shew a tract of 
sand, thinly marked with craggy hills. 

Tlic proprietor of the canicl on which I rode, 
had ciirricd me to Root, his place of residence* 
fearing to cariy his wares, principally composed 
of rice, to the town _of Turshish, least the chief 
should lake it at an arbitrary jrrice. He told me 
that his cattle were not destined for that place, 
whither I might pursue my way in the best man- 
ner I liked, except on his camel. Tire fort of 

*" A rQa<t leacU over tlicso tnouiitnins lo Musclitil, ohicti 

said tu be one bunilircl miles iinitli west from Turshish, 
_ and nbout thirty miles to the nortlioardof Xishahor. 
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Turshisft being at no greater distance than. lno 
miles, I would have proceeded without hesitationj 
could I have carried inj’ baggage, which, though 
of little value, was too heavy a load for me. After, 
much intreaty it was transported at my charge, on 
the back of an ass,* to the karavansera at Tur- 
shish ; there I found every apartment occupied ,* . 
but the application of a small piece of money to 
the gate-keeper, who regulates the distribution of 
quarters, introduced me to a lodging, occupied 
by only one person. The stranger accosted me 
with evident tokens of joy, observing, that the 
solitary life he had passed at Turshish, was very 
tiresome tp him, and that he expected a cordial 
relief from my ^company. This reception was 
happily adapted to my purpose, and promised my 
]\Iahometan character a fair introduction. It was 
agreed that a joint board should be kept, that 
my associate, yet weak from a late sickness^ 
should prepare the victuals, and that I should fur- 
nish the w,ater, and a laborious duty it was, there 
being no good water at a nearer distance than a 
mile. 

Here I must inform you, that this was by no 

• The Penian asses arc of a strong make, and much used by 
dealers in small and ordinary warrs. I have seen the convey- 
ance of large parties, consisting of those animals, n-hicb appear 
to be more active, and endure more fatigue than those of 
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means a degrading duly, and. is performed by tra- 
vellers of a rank much superior to that I held, 
and also that few travellers in this country, of 
whatever condition, exhibit .any appearance of 
wealth, fearing the oppressions of government, 
and the licentious exactions of the toll gatherers. 
Even men of opulence do not cariy a servant. 

PunviousLT to the conimenceincntof a jour- 
nc}', societies arc formed at the place of rendez- 
vous, where the different olHccs are allotted to 
each ; the most robust generally provide the wa- 
ter; some arc employed in the kitchen, while 
others go in quest of provisions and provender 
for the cattle. Should ho prior opportunity have 
offered to fix such a scheme, it is adjusted on the 
first, halting day,'and preserved on a cordial foot- 
ing throughout the journey. It is not to be in- 
ferred that certain attentions arc not also shewn 
to the men of rank, who attach themselves to 
these partie.«. When known, and they are soon 
distinguished, they become, by common consent 
exempt from the more laborious occupations, and 
all aged persons are invariably treated with a 
respectful indulgence. My present companion, 
whose name I never knew or asked, was overcast 
with a fixed melancholy reserve: nor, could I 
extract from him other information, than that he 
had last come from Asterabad. IBut he studiously 
avoided giving me any intelligence of the affairs of 
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that province, especially of the Ptussian trade 
there, which I much desired to know, and of which 
he must be informed ; and though he seemed to 
like ■ my company, or perhaps my assistance, he 
soon became to me an unpleasant colleague. In 
a few days, his departure to Herat left me sole 
tenant of a dark solitary lodging, with the advan- 
tage, and with the privilege of being unresenredly 
admitted into the society of the karavansera, as 
a pure Mahometan. 

Ix the course of vacancies, I got possession of 
a more commodious apartment, in the corner of 
which I found, at first entrance, a decent looking 
old man smoaking his pipe. On enquiry it ap- 
peared, that he was then wholly at large ; but that 
his usual subsistence arose fiom vending certain 
spells, which were powerfully efficacious in con- 
ferring every species of worldly happiness, and 
consequently in the preclusion of all evil. Yet 
hewas willing to shut up bis book, be said, should 
any other prospect of maintenance be held out. . 
This being the person I was in search of, I made 
hhb a cordial tender of my assistance, and invited 
him to a participation of my fare. The offer 
came to him, poor man, at a convenient season. 
It was now the depth of winter, and he honestly 
confessed to me, that bis charms bad so bad a run 
at Turshish, that even a scanty meal was earned 
with difficulty. 
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The niollali, which was the title he had dc* 
lived from. his professioniil skill, with a natural 
good tcniperi had acquirhd afi acfcolmmodating 
disposition ; he was all Ihlpfrs to all men ; and he 
found a full cxercisfe of thbse qualities during oiir 
nssociatibn. The little regularity I observed in 
our doiheslic system, eipedially In thd hours of 
eating, was subject of' frcljiibnt coinpldint to the 
niolldh, who applied to the b'urincss of the kitcheh, 
in wiiicli he had attained an eminent prodclehcy, 
witli an .active attention; nor was Sdncho rtiore 
attached to its produce ; and hC also reprehended 
my disregard to ihost dishes whi6h he most fa- 
voured. Ilis censure generally conveyed an eja- 
culation of surprize, at the neglect of a concern 
the most important fo man, or at my bad taste, 
which he allcdged, must have been vitiated in the 
com sc of my jonrnej^ing through barbarous cbufi!- 
tric.^. 

IIaVi:;g enjoyed during my acqua'intahee rrith 
this moliah so many convenienciC's, and so pleas- 
ing a quldt of mind, I often review the Scene with, 
sensible embtiohs of pleasure. For niy stfedgth, 
ns well as my spirits, had been liiP'ch 'exhausted 
by the litUgucs of the rbad, and various m61e^- 
tations necessarily incident to a traveller of my de- 
scription. The cold being intense, and* the Country 
covered tvith snowy it became expedient, in ttiS 
hist instance, to lay in a stock of fuel, wpich a 
Vox. II. 
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dear commodity at Turshish, that vrc might; at 
least, communicate an external heat to our bo- 
dies ; for our creed precluded any interior cor- 
dial, nor durst we even mention its name. But 
we were moderately recreated by a wholesome 
diet, large fires, a clean hearth, with plenty of 
Persian tobacco, which is of a most excellent 
kind.* When I have contemplated the..progress 
of my associate* in his culinary occupation, in 
mixing with care and earnestness the ingredients 
of a hodge-podge, stirring it vigorously with a 
large wooden spoon, blowing and arranging the 
fire, till his eyes were red, I have been prompted 
to compare him to a Prussian se’rjeant, immersed 
in the fury and ' enthusiasm of drilling a squad of 
recruits, and cudgelling into their bodies all the 
ability of their brains. Nor could one of our 
minute virtuosos have been more inflated with 
pride at the discovery of a new species of snail, 
than the mollah, in demonstrating the qualities of 
some favourite dish. 

The excellent services of my companion now. 
•left me at liberty to walk about the town, collect 
information, and frequent the public baths. In 
the evening we were always at home, when the 

* TUat iimduccJ at Tubbus, a town about one hundred ■ 
miles to the south-west of Tnnhish, is esteemed the best in 
Persia. 
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j\Jollah, at the conclusion of our meal, either 
read a story of Ynsulf and Zuleicha, which he did 
but lamely, or opening his book of spells, he 
would expound therirtues of his nostrums, which 
embraced so wide a compass, that few, dieases 
of the mind or body could resist their force. 
They extended from recalling to the paths of vir- 
tue, the steps of a frail wife, and silencing the 
tongue of a scolding one, to curing chilblains, 
and destroying worms. His practice he told me, 
Jiad been more extensive than^profitablej being 
.chiefly employed by the lower classes of people ; 
the rich rarely sought his aid. He was meditating, 
he said, which I had now obviated, n journey to 
Muschid, where he would have been enabled to 
pass the winter, a season always of anxious care 
to him ; as for the summer lie never bestowed a 
thought on it. 

Thc duty of religion sat rather loosely on the 
mollnh, for out of the five daily prayers,* he 
usually struck off four, and on many days the 
omission was total Hut observing that I was yet 

* The first, a short one, is said before tlic break of day ; 
ihv second on the earliest nppearance of light, a period usually 
ilcnomiiiatcil the tVokt Kcinaz, or time of prayer ; the third 
about two hours before sna-set ; tUe fourth at the close of the 
evening; this is also termed the Wukt Kemnz, and the fifth 
in the course of the night. The second and fourth prayers 
aic most regularly obserted. 

N 2 
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more relaxed, he would gravely censure my 
negligence; not that I was degraded in his opi- 
nion, but it was necessaiy, he said, to maintain 
a decorum of manners; that the people of the 
karavanscra might not make unfavourable re- 
marks. The spirit and tendency of the mollah's 
observation, when impartially considered, . dis- 
closes the grand tenure by whicii the religion of 
Mahomet is at this day held. It is on the daily 
recital of five prayers,*^ washing as often, and a 
restriction from a certain food, that the ]\Iaho- 
metan builds his hope of Paradise. And the re- 
putation of such a person, in Persia, is equal to 
that of our men of virtue, honour, and humanity. 
Even to that of our man of fashion. 

Os the other side, he that shall neglect these 
ceremonies, though he may execute, to an ample 
e.xtent, the duties of a good citizen, is branded, 
with the general mark of contumely; and should 
ills condition of life not be sufficiently eminent 
to command respect, he is cut off from many of 
the benefits of society. Tbat-1 my point out to 
you more especially the opinion of a Mahometan 
on the essential efficacy of forms, I am induced 
to relate an observation of the mollah. In speak- 

*' I have seen grave long bearded Mahometans, retire a ' 
few steps I'rom the exhibition of a lascivious dance, and in 
the same apartment kneel to their prayers, which hastily 
muttering, they returned to the amusement. 



i'.iq of an Afghan, who had himself access to tiic 
Knravanscra by an agreeable and friendly disposi- 
tion, he said, that he nillingly subscribed to thc' 
compass of his moral merits, but was sorry to 
see tliGin vitiated by oiTcring up his prayers witli 
folded hands. Does it not astonish you, that thc 
mind of a creature so exquisitely formed by the 
great lord of nature, should have become so 
strongly fettered by thc shackles of prejudice, 
should have formed ideas so derogatory of his in- 
finite benevolence, as to be fearful of approaching 
his altar but in certain positions and flections 
of the body. 

Tbavelliko once with some Persians on a 
sultry day, and over an ill-watered country, 
the party unexpectedly approached a small 
stream, where, hastily dismounting, I drank a 
cup of water with andity, one of thc Persians 
who stood near me, cried out in an earnest tone, 
while I was finishing the draught, to reserve n little 
in the bottom of the vessel, and throw it on the 
ground with an execration on the memory of 
Yezid.'* On seeing that not a drop remained, 
he viewed roe with evident marks of detestation, 
and pronounced me a kaufir. But Persia has 
long lost her men ofgcnius'and philanthropy. The 
day of Ferdousi, Sadi, and Hafiz, is set in bar- 


TIic chief who slew llusscyn the son of Ali. 
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barous darkness ; and little else is non- wri'tlcri 
or listened to, except the legends of priests, or 
the chimerical exploits of the twelve Iinanms, 
which nearly qundrnle in stylo and matter witli 
our renowned nursery histories of Tom Tluimli, 
or Jack the Giant-killer; though with a more 
pernicious efTect ; for the Persian writings ■ 
strongly tend to eternise amongst them' a ran- 
corous hatred to all those of a difTcreni creed. 

It is recorded that the cotemporaries of Ilalis: 
were so much offended at his bold disquisitions 
on the religion of the Koran, and witty stric- 
tures on the loose conduct of the clergj’, that at 
his death they hesitated to perform the usual 
obsequies. Yet the latter Persians have not 
only acquitted Hafiz of any charge of irreligion, 
though almost every page of the poet refutes tlio 
position, but they assert, that under tlic cloak of 
his spbrtive pleasurable exhortations, he describes 
the excellency of their faith, and the future hap- 
piness of pious Mahometans. 

■\ViiiLE the mollah and I were enjoying the 
-comforts of a commodious appartmcni, and sa- 
voury messes, made in rotation, of beef, mutton, 
and camel’s flesh, on a sudden, every, room of 
the karavansera was tumultuously filled by a 
large body of pilgrims* from the shrine of Mus- • 

* Tlicy were chiefly inhabitants of Tabriii, the nneient 
Tnifras, 1 believe, a town in the province of Anderbeijan, 
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cliid. What an exuberance of zeal must have 
animated these devotees 1 whieli neither so distant 
and perilous a journey could deter, or the in- 
clement season of the year cool. Thfe present 
winter was accounted more rigorous than had 
been for some years remembered, particularly in 
the t]uartcr of Mnschid and Nishabor, nhere 
ttvo of these pilgrims had perished in the snow, 
and others hud lost their limbs fay the severity 
of the frost. 

I N that band, which rushed into our apartment 
was a person who seemed to take the avowed 
lend j lie was belter equipped than his associates, 
and wofo on his head the insignia of a hadji f u 
pilgrim, who supplied the place of a servant, be- 
gan to reconnoitre the room, and ns soon as he 
noticed its situation, he dislodged, without ce- 
remony, and with much facility, from one of 
its corners, the very portable chatties of our poor 
mollali ; and in the voice of aulhorit}’, declared 
the place assigned to the use of the hadji, whom 
lie represented to be of superior rank and impor- 
tance. 

Tin: hadji look his seat with a solemn air, and 
looking haughtily round he threw his eyes on me, 
and immediately asked, or rather demanded my 

• In Persia it is a strip of cloth, commonly green, rolled on 
the edge of tliv cap. 
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name and business. The question was convoyed 
in a manner which fully evinced the pow er of tlio ' 
interrogator ; indeed I quickly saw, from tlie 
party’s deference to him, tlio necessity of oIj- 
serving a respectful conduct to this superb Ma- 
hometan. I told him that I was an Arab, travel- 
ling to Muschid ; but judge of ray confusiou, 
when the hadji began’ to speak in my supposed 
language. Endeavouring to suppress my eipbarf 
rassment at so complete a conviction of falsity, 
I observed, that I had assumed tlie name of an 
Arab, for the purpose of tnivclling with more 
safety ; but that I was a native of Kashmire, pro- 
ceeding on a incrcantile concern to Mazandcran. 
Such stories, which in the east may bo describcej 
by the smoother term, simulation, are in common 
use among Asiatic travellers ; pnd unless other 
testimony corroborates their relations, little 
credit is given, nor is much c.xpeptcd. It is suf- 
ficient that their true story remains concealed. 

This emendation of my account' produced 
no apparent surprize, nor any furtlier interroga- 
tion ; and from the mode of the hadji’s behaviour, 
it was evident that I had pot suffered in his opi- 
nion. The last year of my life had been occu- 
pied in an invaried scene of disguise, ,w>lb a 
language wholly fabricated to preserve it; so that, 
God forgive me, I never wanted a ready talc 
for current use. I have now only to hope, that 
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when it may be no longer expedient to support 
the part hitherto so successfully maintained, I 
shall be enabled to ihroir oil' the cloak with all 
its garniture for ever. The hadji was a resident 
of Uulfrosh, the piincipal town of llazandcran, 
where he maintained a considerable traffic; he 
had Joined the Tabrez pilgrims at llluschid, and 
was now on the way back to his own province. 
The occasion of accompanying this party was not 
to he foregone ; as few roads are of more dan- 
gerous passage, than that from Turshish to the 
Caspian sea, * and consequently not much fre- 
quented. The hadji, to whom I applied for a 
passage to Balfrosh, afl'cclcd to lay various ob- 
stacles in my way, and seeing my anxiety to pro- 
ceed, he made his bargain conformably, that is, 
he stipulated .for a double amount of the usual 
hire. 

The terriloiy of Turshish, which takes in about 

• miles from cast to west, and nearly 

half that space in latitudinal direction, is held by 
Abcdullah, an independent Persian chief; ho 
seems to be forty years of age, has a respectable 
appearance, and assumes that air of gravity 
which strongly pervades the, manners of the high 
classes of Mahometans.' Mis administration is 
well liked by the people, who seem to net and 
speak veiy' much at -their case. Passengers arc 
pever interrogated, nor is a passport required. 
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Adjoining to old Tursliisb, called also Sol- 
tanabad, which is of small cortipasr, and sur- 
rounded with a wall, Abcdulla has bujll a new 
town, in an angle of which stands the karavanrera, 
the only one I have seen in Persia, which is not 
interiorly supplied with water. The chief and 
his officers reside in. the new quarter, where is 
also held the market, which the inhabitants say 
has not been so well supplied since the Afghan 
troops have laid waste t^ districts of Muschid, 
and thereby impeded the traffic of this quarter of 
Ivhorasan. 

The, trade of Turshish arises chiefly from the 
import of indigo and other dyes from the west- 
ward, woollen cloths and rice, which is scantily 
produced in the vicinity, from Herat. And 'the 
cliicf article of export seems to be iron, wrought 
in thick plates. The small quantity of European 
cloths required at Turshish is brought from Wa- 
Fandcran, by the way of Shahroot, or from 
Ghilan, by the way of the great road of Yezd. 
About one hundred Hindoo families, from Moul- 
tan and Jcssilmere, arc •established in this town, 
which is the extreme limit of their emigration on 
this side of Persia; they occupy a quarter in 
which no Slahomelan is jiermitled to reside, and 
where they conducted business without molesta- 
tion or insult : and I was not a little surprized to 
see those of the Bramin sect, distinguished by 
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the apnclktion of I’ccrzadah, a title which the 
^laliciiiottins usually bestow on tlie descendants 
of tlicir pi'0[thet. Small companies of Hindoos 
aic also settled at Muschid, Yezd, Kachan, 
Casbiii, and some parts of ilic Caspian shore ; 
and inoic extensive societies in tlic diitbrent towns 
of tlie Persian Gulph, wliere they maintain a na- 
vlaablc commerce with the western coast of India. 

Tni: departure of our kafilah now drawing 
near, the hadji purchased a horse for my convey- 
ance, with titc money nl)ich I had advanced ; but 
not tliinking my weight and baggage a sufficient 
burthen for the animal, by no means a robust one, 
he added tw-o heavy parcels of dyeing siufls, on 
which I was to be seated. This was the most ra- 
pacious Mahometan I had yet known; not satis- 
fied with the first extortion, he urged me, with- 
out intcimis'ion, fora loan of money, even the 
most trifling sum ; in otiicr words, he wanted to 
cheat me. There arc, I believe, few such men 
nmong't us as Iladji Mahomet. lie had the re- 
putation of being an opulent merchant, and he 
was connected with persons of the first rank in 
his country ; his deportment war grave and dig- 
nified; liis manners in common intercourse were 
so foiciliiy insinuating, that he never failed to 
please, even those wlio knew and liad ex- 
perienced Ids ill qualities ; he had, on the oslcn- 
{•iblc score of devotion, made pilgrimages in Ara- 
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bia, Turkey, and Persia ;-hc prayed with nndevia- 
lin? regularity five times in the day, besides a long 
roll of supererogatory orisons. Yet this man of 
property and rank, of polite njanners, and pro- 
fessed sanctity, having in vain aimed at a larger, 
sum, importuned me in abject language to lend 
or give him half a crown. But my feelings hav- 
ing become callous, from a long association, I 
suppose, with those who had none, I was enabled 
to withstand,- with intrepid coolness, the intrea- 
ties of the hadji, who seemed to take the refusal 
nothing amiss ; indeed, I imagine, he accounted 
me a person of discretion, and conversant in the 
business of the world. 

That I might the better guard against a sus ‘ 
picion of the character I represented, especially 
in the mind of the hadji, who to his oilier ac- 
quirements united unsaliable inquisitiveness, I 
told him that I was a Sooni, imagining that the 
lowestimalion in which this seel is heldin Persia, 
would prevent further notice. The hadji did not 
approve of this character, which was rarely seen, 
and much abhorred in this part of the country; 
nor would it be safe for a Sooni, he said, to travel 
in the society of Scliiah pilgrims, who; elevated by 
their late purification at Muschid, would assume 
a merit from insulting and ill treating me, 

Bv the ccuncil of Hadji hlahomed I became a 
Schiab, and was received among the pilgrims with- 
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laid upon him. He cat little, ‘sweated njucli, 
and often stumbled. In one of his fneiinations, 
I was thrown ffom iny elcvaled scat, with a vio- 
lent shoqk, and received a violent contusion on the 
hand. Instead of expressing any concern at the 
disaster, the hadji sharply reprehended my want of 
^ill, and predicted ill success to my undertakings. 

At Hadjiabad the pomegranates are of a_ deli- 
cious flavour, a property indeed pf tliis fruit in 
most parts of Persia. It has a thin soft skin, 
and contains a large quantity of juice, than uhicli 
nothing, in hot weather, orafier fatigue, can bcmorc 
grateful. There is a species of the pomegranate, 
in Persia, and also in Afghanistan,, whose gran- 
ules are without seed, called the Redana it is 
of a superior kind, and generally scarce. 

On the 30lb, at Nowblehuckum,- three fur- 
sungs, a large and populous village, where our 
party was joined by the Tabrez pilgrims. From 
Turshish to this place, the general direction of 
the road lay about west; the country is open 
and well cultivated, but like the eastern division 
ofKhorasan, scantily supplied with wood and 
running water. At this place, my endeavour to 
procure a stock of wheat bread, to support me 
during a three or four days journey over a desert, 
which lay in the road, was wholly fruitless. The 

* This word in the Fcrsic, signifies without seed. 
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number of applicants for a like provision was so 
great, and* their arguments, from the late merito- 
rious service they had performed, was so much 
more cflicacious than mine, that I was obliged to 
rest satisfied with a few barley cakes. 

Being thrown, by a sort of chance, for the two 
last days, into the company of a Ghilan seid, who 
had been making the pilgrimage of Muschid, we 
agreed, after a short preliminary, to place in a 
common stock our provisions and good offices, 
]\fan you know, of all created beings, is the least 
fitted, and the least desirous to live alone. It is 
true, that if not sunk by vice, or fascinated by 
dissipation, he will occasionally fly from the fa- 
tigues of business, the rapid hurry of crowds, and 
seeking the shade of retirement, solace and exer- 
cise his intellectual faculties. But when he has 
breathed out his day of contemplation, he is often 
seen .returning from the world he fled from, with 
a fond solicitude. It B not for me to expatiate 
on the pleasures and uses of society, the subject 
has for ages fallen under the most e.Kteusive and 
erudite discussion ; nor can the pen of a journal- 
ist give it additional lustre. I will now only ob- 
serve, that after a tedious fatiguing journey, it 
was with a high relish I sat‘ down to a homely 
meal with the seid, whose remarks and singular 
opinions on the subject of religion, never failed 
to give amusement and information. 
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On' llic 3 1st, ftt Durroonn, seven furoun^s, n 
snuill village, situate near the western Ituuntiury 
of the territory of Abcdiillitli ; the rouil led, in a 
ivcslcrn direction, through a barren ccjumry. In 
crossing a steep rivulet, during tin's tiay's journey, 
iny liofse precipitated me, with the hndji's bags of 
dye, into the middle of it, nhcrc we were dis- 
covered lying by this now enraged IMahoinetan. 
Me smote his beard until his anger found utter- 
ance, when lie poured on me a torrent of abuse; 
and charging his ill-fortune to tny scandalous 
onii>siou of the stated prayers of a ifusbulman, 
lie declared that I should indcinniiy the loss of 
his paint t« the last farthing. 

O.v the Isi of January, 17S4’, having travelled 
eight fuvaungs through a desert, which was intcr- 
spciicd with low hills, and a thin scattering wood, 
Mc halted on an eminence, where the snow wliich 
covered it supplied onr water. Sly horse became 
so much enfeebled, that he w’as unable to carry 
me uilli the other part of his load ; and I should 
have hecn left on the ground, had not some of 
the passenger.®, who were apprized of tlie extra- 
ordinary sum which I had paid for hire, warmly 
expobluUilcd with the liadji on the injustice of Lis 
conduct, homew hat abashed at the remonstrance, 
and fearful, {icrhaps, of a more general attack on 
the many weak sides of bis character, the hadji 
procured a horse from a person who was pro- 
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seeding two stages on our road, and who, for a 
small gain, consented to dismount and incur an 
excessive fatigue. 

Tjie domestic associate of Hadji Mahomed 
-having seen his patron treat me with neglect^ 
and often with rudeness, thought that he might 
with impunity indulge a like spirit; but seeing no 
reason to shew him the respect which I observed 
to the hadji, I was provoked, this evening to give 
him a smart chastisement, and in the English 
manner ; a species of attack as novel to him as it 
was elficacious, and which surprized the pilgrims, 
who bestowed oh me a general applause. In this 
occurrence you will perceive the essential advan^ 
lages of my Mahometan character: for, in my 
real one, no aftront, however insolent or oppro- 
brious, could have lyarranted any active resent- 
ment i the only resource would have been a silent 
patience j it is, indeed, often necessary to assuage 
the offender’s wrath, to avert a further outrage. 
(The penalty that would probably be inflicted 
oil a Christian hardy enough to lift his hand, 
in this part of Persia, against a Mahometan, 
would be a heavy fine, or severe corporal punish- 
ment. - ' 

The Armenians, who visit most of the-quarters 
of western Asia, are seldom seen on this roadjt 
dreading equally the inimical disposition and in- 
veterate prejudices of the inhabitants to all those 
VoL. II, o 
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of a diftcrcnt faith, and the incuihions of the 

Turkoman Tartars. 

On the 2d, at Towronc, five fiirsiingf*, a small 
fortified village, situate in the districts of iMiiacl 
Khan, an independant chief, who also chiinn the 
desert, extending from Dcroniic to this place; 
nor is it probable that the properly will ever be 
disputed. Many travellers, it is said,' have pe- 
rished in this track, from the intense licats, and a 
scarcity of water, which, in the course of the first 
stage, is procured but in one spot, by digging 
small wells. 

IVe learned that a parly of fifty Turkoman 
horse had yesterday passed under the walls of 
To\\ rone, in the way to their own country. These 
fierce frec-booters, who wage a common war on 
the I’ersians, enslave ns well as plunder those 
who fall into their hands. To prevent an escape, 
the captives arc sent into the interior parts of the 
country, where they arc employed it> tending the 
numerous droves of cattle and horses with which, 
Tartary abounds. They are also occasionally 
sold to the Kalmucks, the most rude and savage 
of all the Tartar race.’* A slavery with these is 

• One of the names of n native of Tortatj', in the language 
oi his country, is Tatter and'l’nttaur. Having often iiiilulgcd 
a curiosity in searching for the etymology of Asiatic names, 
whicli, though not lending to the dcvcloperaent of any im- 
portant fne", may reflect subordinate light', I huve been 
induced to insert them in this place. 
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s<po]'cn of nitli lioiTor, aDd'ucounted wotae than 
death. 'Die Turkohinm of this day are a tribe of 
no important noto; and 'their nulitory operations 
nn.' directed chiefly to the attack of keniTans and 
(Icrcncclcss villages. Th^ ore no longer that 
great and powerful peopio which produced ,a 
Zinjis and a Timur, the conquerors of Asia, 
whm {lo&tcrily wore seen in this country, seated 
on the most splendid throne of the world. It is 
now* recciTcd os a general position of history, 
that thoK* immense bodies of soldiers which spread 

The teim reraniu or rental^, a imme coammilj applied 
at ihK day aiiiiii.£ moit of ik nalima of Am, eiccqit the 
CbiiMW, tmak lohe dnited fnim Fiuk, u appdiiidm hy 
which tl.c Cmiade ChThuimi weie hidiicifminately doailied 
by lltc inliabiloiiM uf Ad-t .Miner. 

&imon,aiicaf die iune> CnnmlycIhmtotliB paoplo of 
Aiafata, mny, on a pvund fair enomlb, be dedneed from 
SaLnin, V Inch, in ibo Arabic, •Igaificf a dam, oad uy, nilh 
eio-il prapiiciy, be s^cn to ihr mhaUlaat of a haim icgioii^ 

die titm llii^lanilcr, aincAg ut, to the mideat of a aoHD* 
, uiimu* riiunliyi and I am the moK induced to adopt the 
|4«lMlilriniihiirihiidiri\atmi, aa U waa palmed rat to mo 
by the mmi ocrurale icnolar (ibe pment Arcbliiihop of 
hor^oroui cmiiiiiy. 

The MabMonau nb}eeii ofdw OHomtaem^n ok knowa 
.in r.arnpc l^* ihe common name, ofThrLi, which immediately 
acronU with uneof iho giand dnignaihiiM uicd ly the Tanata 
who wiemd that le^ fram-ihe Arabian kliaUpbat; and a 
Cduw of aiimiUr aatuir hut pndwbly indoced maiqr of the 
llindiio liadcn to apply the lamc dcDomioatioD to iho 
meuoa of India. 
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over and ultimately subdued the dominion of 
Home, under the names of Goths and Vandals, 
were the Tartars of Bocliara, Kheiva, and the 
shores of the Caspian. ' Tlie present chief of the 
Turkoman tribe resides at Bocliara, wlierc he 
keeps a moderate court, and exercises a very 
limited power. The Tartars of the more eastern 
regions, the modem conquerors of China, who 
may be ranged under the common designation of 
Kalmucks and Monguls, arc divided into various 
roving herds, and would seem to be no Ioniser a 
cause of dread to the southern nations of Asia. 

Preparing this morning to proceed, I could 
neither find the horse I had ridden yesterday, nor 
its master, who, it appeared had proceeded alone, 
an hour before the departure of the party. The 
road being covered with a deep snow, It was wiili 
great fatigue and exertion I could overtake the 
•deserter, who frankly said, that he was apprehen- 
sive of not being paid by the hadji, but, that if I 
would answer for the payment of the liire, I might 
-immediately mount his steed. The adjustment 
being speedily made, I rode on to Towronc ; from 
whence I sent back this same jicrson, pn whom 
money had irresistible force, to bring the hadjis 
tired horse, which, I learned from some of the 
■passengers, was scarcely able to crawl. Fearful 
of being altogether abandoned by Hadji Hlaho- 
met, I found it necessary to speak to him in un- 
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rj.icrvcd language, wliicli \»ns strongly supported 
Ity a I’cuian incrcliaiit, nltosc notice I Imd nc* 
f| wired, and, after inudi op^wsition, became suc- 
cessful. 

Ox the 3d, the kafilnh halted in a desert, eight 
fursungs, at a small &t renin, the only water seen in 
the course of this day's journey ; the Ohiinn scid 
and I had filled our bottle for mutual use, and 
Mic bread, cheese, and onions, which supplied our 
evening meal, giving me a violent thirst, I made 
frequent applications to our water stock. TJie 
sold, seeing that I had taken more than a just 
portion, required that the residue should be re- 
served for his cctcmonial ablutions. 

M'liii:; the scid retired to pray, I w;cnt in 
seal eh of fuel, and reluming first to our quarter, 
I hastily drank off liic remaining water, and 
again hetook myself to wood-cutting, timl I 
might not be discovered near tlic empty vessel 
. by my a-‘ociate, tvlio bad naturally an inisciblc 
tuinper. M'licn I supposed he had returned from 
his prayer, I brought in a large load of wood, 
which I throw on the ground with an air of great 
fatigue, and of having done a meritorious service. 
■' Aje,” sajs he, “ while I, like a true believer, 
“ have been pcrforiniiigmy duty to God, and you 
“ toiling to procure us firing for this cold night, 
" some liardcnctl kaufir, who I wish may never 
'* drink again in this world, has plundered the 
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“ .pittance of water which was set apart for my 
“ ablutions.” lie -made strict search amon« our 
neighbours for the ])crpf-trator of this robbery, as 
he termed it; but receiving no satisfactory infor- 
mation, he deliberately delivered him or them to 
the charge of every devil in the infernal catalogue, 
and went grumbling to sleep. 

Ox the 4th, at Khanahoody, eight fursnngs a 
fortified and populous village, the residence of 
Ismael Khan, who possesses a small in'tependent 
territory in this quarter. The road from Tow- 
rone led in a western direction, through a desert 
track, interspersed with low and bare hills. 

About three miles to the eastward of Khana- 
hoody, a chain of mountains, of the medium al- 
titude, extends in a north and south direction, 
whose western face is considerably higher than 
that to the eastward. This branch of liills, which 
seem to have a long scope, has cfibclcd a grand 
change in the course of the running waters. The 
streams on the western side have a south-w^esi 
current, and flow, I imagine, into the Caspian 
sea,-or into the head of the Gulf of Persia, while 
those on the eastern side arc probably carried to 
the more southern shores of the Gulf. 

Fkom the summit of the Khanahoody hills, is 
seen, to the west and north-west, a wide extended 
plain, thickly covered with villages and arable 
lands; nor dues a rising ground in this direction 
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iutcfrujil the utmost .scope of the eye. Here I 
must note, that this quarter of Persia has now 
assumed its most unfavourable appearance; it 
being the depth of winter, when little vegetation 
is seen on the ground, and not a leaf on the trees. 
This day died an old man of our party, who Imd 
been long ailing ; and uhat was rather singular, 
his death happened while he was on horseback. 

O.v the 3di, at Beaijuniund, tJirec fursungs, a 
populous village in the districts of Ismael Khan. 
Halted on the 6th, on account of the sickness of 
our fcafilah director. - Two of the pilgrims, who 
were carpenters, n\ade n litter for him, which was 
furnished with poles like a sedan, and carried by 
two mules, one of which was yoked before, and 
the other behind the seat. 

On the 7lb, at Nosirabad, nine fursungs, a 
small fortress in ruins, situate on an eminence. 
We passed at about midway through two unin- 
habited villages near each otlter, Kow and KaufF, 
noted places of rendezvous of the Turkoman ban- 
ditti, and standing on one of the grand roads from 
Persia into Taitary. On approaching Nasirabad, 
I observed numerous bones of a large size strewed 
on the ground, and which I learned were the re- 
mains of some of the. elephants of Nadir Shah, 
uho hud ordered them to be sent into the southern 
provinces, where the warmth of climate is better 
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adapted to the health of those animals : but many 
of tlicm died on the journc3'. 

Persia, since its empire has been rent into 
pieces, has suflered severe devastations, and lias 
been grievously depopulated. The various petty 
chiefs, who hold themselves but the rulers of a 
day, arc often incited to oppress the inhabitants, 
and impose heavy taxes on the merchant; yet 
these exactions might receive some alleviation, 
did the governors exert any active cflTorts in de- 
fending their districts from the depredations of 
the Tartars, who, even in parties of a hundred, 
arc scouring the country from IVItischid to the 
Caspian sea ; and in the course of this last year, 
a body of them, less than a thousand, bad pene- 
trated to the environs of Ispahan. Such acts of 
unrestrained violence, marked with every siiccics 
of barbarity, will point out some of the evils 
which have at this day overwhelmed Persia, which 
must remain sunk in this inglorious obscurity, 
until some future hero shall destroy the present 
pigmy race, and raising the structure of n new 
cmj^ire, shall collect its strength, and impart to it 
vigorous action. 

Ale the towns, villages, and even the smallest 
hamlets in the northern division of Persia, though 
but at the distance of half a mile from each other, 
are surrounded with walls, which seem to have 
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been erected more as a shelter against domestic 
robberj; and private feuds, than the assault of an 
enemy. In considering the perpetual alarms, so- 
licitude, and machinations, which must necessarily 
agitate the inhabitants of this region, we are at 
a loss, whether to consider them more as objects 

of reproach for the depravity of their manners, or 

of pity, nt viewing the state of national debase- 
ment, to which they have been precipitated by the 
declension of lhci.r empire. 

Oy the Slh, at Shahroot, also called Bitstan, 
four fursungs,.a small but populous town. From 
Kowbichuckum, the road lay about west to Tow- 
rone, whence it had, I apprehend, a west by north 
direction to Shahroot.* The horse which I had 
hired from the hadji to carry me to Mazandcran, 
having died this day, I was detained on the road 
to take care of iny little chattels, which must 
have been lost, had not some of my kafilah nc- 
rjuaintances each conveyed a portion, though their 
horses wore much jaded. 

Passing over a fertile well watered plain, 
whicli sunounds, to a wide sjtacc, the town of 
Sliahroot, I came late in the cveiling to the kara- 
sunseru, where I found the Gliilan scid in posses- 
sion of an apartment, which he had taken for our 

* llie Tnbrc* pilgTinis left Sh.iIiroot, nbout fire miles to 
the liglit or itcstvanl, owl procei-dcil tou arils their oiva 
cuunliy by the ivny of Simna ami Cnsbia. 
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joint use. The cold was here cslrcmcly intense, 
and liiid reached the point «hich the IViftians, 
with a peculiar-force of cvprcssion, tcrjii the Zeih 
Ziniiuistan, the stroke of winter. TJic snow fell 
tliickly ahoiil us, and the piercing north wind 
made every creature shrink from its blast ; nor 
were there many cordials at hand to qualify lliesc 
rigotirs. 

Fiuixo is scarcer here than in any part of 
Khorasan, it is of a bad quality for fuel, and 
much of it is of a green wood. Oor lodging 
iind no aperture but the door, which the seid, to 
screen himself from the cold, kept shut; nor could 
iny mo.'l earnest intreaty obtain any opening for 
the dischaigc of the smoke. The only material 
diflcrcnccs indeed existing between us, niose from 
this, and another despotic arrangement of the 
sold, which used to cause some warm dchalc;. 

It was tny business, being the more active 
member, to purchase and bring in fuel, and be- 
fore day light, to procure water and a light to 
warm the seid, and enable him to perform the 
.ablution preparatory to prayer, an omission of 
wliicli’hc would have dreaded as the [)rccHrsor 
of some dire calamity. The seid consented to 
kindle the fire, an office which I could never per- 
form without suficring acute jiain in my eyes 
from the smoke. Thus were our labours, on 
principles fair enough, mutually divided ; but 
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xvlicn we came to enjoy the fruits of it, this de- 
sccndaiii of his prophet, wrapped in a large clonk 
made of sheep skins, would take so unaccommo- 
dating a post at, or rather over our small fire, 
which was in a manner embraced by the extend- 
ed skirts of his garment^ that I received no - 
warmth; and I should not have known that a 
fire was in the room, but for a profusion of 
smoke. I never remember to have sufiered so 
much inconrcnieucy from the cold ; nor could 
all iny wardrobe, heaped at once on my body, 
keep me from shivering. My anger would often 
break out to nn extreme, height at the seid's total 
seizure of the lirc-placc, and excited very impas- 
sioned Innguage : but which he never failed to 
alia}', by setting forth, that he was old and in- 
firm, itliat he had foregone all his domestic com- 
forts, which were man}', to visit, in the depth of 
winter, u distant shrine, and that in consideration 
of a dcid so meritorious, and also of his holy 
' dcsccni, it was iny duly to assist and indulge his 
wnnt-s. 

My disposition towards him, and a knowledge 
of most of the facts set forth, made his ai'guiiicnis 
ummswerablc ; and in return for llic surrender 
of tlic Iicanb, 1 was invited to Ghilan, where he 
jiromiscd to give me a wife out of bis family, and 
suiiablc provision for my inaiiitcnancc. Such 
was ilie ordinaiy result of our bickerings, and it 
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alirays tended to make the connection more cor- 
dinl. In my Httle disputes on tiic road, tlic seid 
gave mo vigorous support, and wlicn niiy particu- 
lar enquiry was made about my person, rrhieli it 
EOinclimcs produced, he rrouM iinincdialcly a*-5crt 
tlinl I belonged to him. I have been received as 
his son, by those who only knew us cn pas«anl ; 
nor did our appearance discredi: the belief, for 
we were naturally of a fair complexion, of the 
same stature, with greyish eyes. 

At Shahroot we were frequently visited by a 
Mazandcran shoemaker,* the most eflciTcrscenl 
zealot that ever counted his beads or entered a 
mosque. Having thrown aside his tools and 
committed the shop to the management of his 
wife, he hud laid out the greatest portion of his 
property on a horsey andn large koran, and made 
the grand tour of all the celebrated pilgrimages 
in Persia. But he grievously lamented that the 
narrow state of his fortunes would not permit a 
visitation at the holy tomb of his prophet, which 
only could make his death easy, and his assurance 
of Heaven well founded. Exclusive of the or- 
dained prayers, he practised many of a subsidiary 
quality, which might be termed the half notes of 
supplication, and these were incessantly whined 

* The Penian stiocroatcris not, ns in India, oftlic loncst 
Tints of the people,^ but classes naiong the most reputaUa 
tiddcsmen of bis countiy. 
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out wiiii a deep nasal tone, and sometimes wlicn 
)iis spiiit was violently agitated, he would dis- 
charge them witli a bellow, as if he meant to 
hatter down the gates of Paradise by storm. 

This shoemaker was a little man, e.TtremeIy 
irascible, and though immersed in -devotion, he 
did not shew the smallest remission in the ma- 
nngcmcht of his temporal concerns. In an alter- 
cation with the scid, about the adjustment of a 
very small account, not more than three half- 
pence, a furious contest arose which terminated 
wholly in favour of the shoemaker, his language, 
which run with an obstreperous fluency, stunned 
and greatly terrified iny companion, who hear- 
ing himself in a breath called Cliristian, Jew, 
and Infidel, fled from the combat with precipi- 
tanc}'. This said shoemaker, by an ill-timed 
intrusion, had discovered me taking some money 
out of my purse ; and immediately retiring, de- 
clared to all the people of the karavanscra, that 
tlie kashmiry, my travelling name at that time, 
w.as possessed of a large, treasure in gold and 
diamonds, which he himself had seen. 

Such a discovery in acountry governed even by 
the most salutary laxvs, might have endangered 
my property and person, but in this quarter of the 
world, where a man's throat is 'often cut for the 
fee simple of his cloak, it placed me in eminent 
peril. But the chain of favourable events, little 
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sirenglhcned'by my own merits, which had pro- 
])iliuusly conducted me from llic banks of the 
Ganges, ibrougii many an iniio''|)itab!c track, still 
eonlimicd to lead me on safely.' 

IIa\’IXG no important matter to lay before 
you, I must extend my egotism?, and inform you 
that Hadji ^lahornct, having now arrived in the 
territory of the Alazandcran chief, by whom he 
lie was favoured, threw off all reserve ; be plainly 
told me, that, instead of ‘looking to him for a fu- 
ture conveyance, 1 should think myself fortunate 
in not being charged with tlie price of his horse, 
and the damage done to his wares. Seeing liim 
equally empowered as disposed to do me an in- 
jury, I cheerfully cancelled my engagements wit It 
him, on the proviso of obtaining liis protection 
during the journey to Mazandcran. 

Shah r.aor, with its independent districts, in- 
cluding Nasirabad, pertains properlj’, I believe, to 
the Khorasan division, though it now liolds of 
Asterabad,* which with Mazanderan and Huzaan- 
Tirreeb is governed by Aga Mahomed Khan, on 
of the most important chiefs now remaining in 
Persia. The town of Sbubroot is fniall and sur- 
rounded in some parts with a slight earthen wall. 
Tlie houses, from a want of wood, are built of un- 

Sliahroot liw about one Landred miles to the eastward of 
till: town of .\st«rabad. •• 
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liunii lirifks, and covered with a flat arch of the 
5aiiic aiulcrials. 

• jManv peojilc arc seen in this vicinity, whose 
noses fingers, and toes, have been destroyed by 
tlie frost, whicli is said to be severer at Shabroot 
than any part of Persia. The principal traffic of 
this distiict arises from the export of cotton, un- 
nroiight and in thread, to Mazanderan ; and the 
returns from thence are made in Russian bar-iron 
and steel, a little broad-cloth, chiefly of Dutch 
.inaniifiiciurc, copper and cutlery. Sugar, from its 
high price, .being rarely used by the lower class of 
Persians, they have adapted to its purposes a sy- 
rup called Shecrah, made of the inspissated juice 
of grapes ; but 'it seemed to be of an irritating 
and inflatnmablc quality ; and most of them mix 
with their food llic expressed juice of the sour 
pomegranate, which makes a high flavoured and 
salubrious acid. 

O.v the 17th of Januaiy, I joined a cotton fcafi- 
lah, and proceeded to Obey .Mollah, a small 
walled village, four fursungs. The horse which I 
liad hired at Shahroot was strong and well paced, 
and (tromised to be a very valuable acquisition, 
as a-great part of the Alazanderan road lies over 
a mountainous countiy, covered with forests, tmd 
intersected by rapid sircuiiis. 

* Dhcy in ibe Pce-ic, M^iultcs a rillajp. 
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At Dlich Mollab, ihc scid and I were enter* 
tained with cordial hoFpitalit}'; a benefit wboll3>- 
ascribed to the inherent and contingent virtues of 
my companion, who from descent, as well as his 
late arduous pilgrimage, had a two-fold ciaim on 
the benevolence of liis countrymen. I should be 
deficient indeed, in ordinai7 gratitude, did I not 
feel the kind offices of this seid, who smoothed 
the many inconvenicncics which often crossed my 
way, and procured for me accommodations not 
attainable by common travellers. The fruits of 
this village, some of. which were yet fresh, arc in 
great estimation, particnlarly the pomegranate, 
which is not inferior to that of Hadjiabad. Tltis 
quarter of Persia produces a variety of vegetables, 
as cabbages, carrots, peas, and turnips ; the latter 
of an e.xcellcnt kind, and composes, in the season, 
a principal portion of the food of the inhabi- 
tants. 

O.v the ISlh, at Tauck, a small fort, five and 
a half fursungs. This day an intense frost, which 
had* congealed all the standing water, kept me 
shivering with cold 'during the first part of the 
journey. About eight miles to the sbuUi-cast of 
Tauck, stands, on a spahious plain, the town of 
Duragam, whose lofty minarets are seen at a 
great distance. This plain has become famous in 
the latter annals of Persia, for a victory obtained 
by Nadir Shah, before the period of .bis sovc- 
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reign ty over the Afghan Ashruff, who then hold 
possession of Ispalmn. The battle, which was 
severe but decisive, twelve of thirty thousand 
Afghans being, it is said, either killed or taken; 
advanced Nadir high in the estimation of Shah 
Thainas, who was present in the action. As a 
distinguished mark of his favour, and one of the 
most honoufaktc which the Persian princes -used 
to confer on a subject, he permitted Nadir to be 
denominated the royal slave, by the title of Tka- 
mas Kuli. * 

It would afford inc a sensible pleasure, were I 
enabled to point out to you any monuments of 
the former grandeur and magnificence of the Per- 
sian empire, which has been seen to run 'a long 
course of glory, and to often combat with success 
the legions of Rome ; yet whore are now the Ro- 
man eagles, that wcio wont to stun the world with 
the cry of victor}* ? MHiere are now the steeled 
bands of Persia, who insulted the corse of a Ro- 
man general and exhibited a captive 'Ca:sar, as a 
giizing stock to barbarous nations? They have 
been smote by the detractive hand of time,whi(!h 
points with derision at their puny race, and at the 
instability of human power. It is in the south of 
Persia, -where the relics of its ancient grandeur 

* This event, nliicli is mentioned in rrazer’s account of Na- 
dir Shah, bappencii in the ycariysp. 


Vot. li. 
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nrc to l)C but fvcn ibcrr, tlic m^-'finjicK 

niiiw of Il.ibvlon nii'I I’crrt'poii' fsiiitly iiuirk 

tlic priMj'm: jirnndrur and ro'tly iri'tr of if 

prinrr'!. 

Tun upper provinces, ibotigli afTonling tiic 
grand supply of bmvc nnd liardy folditrr, uct*- 
randy viiitw! by the luxurious rnoiiarclis of iVi- 
ria, who, dicadiug the Ideal: air nnd batren a^pert 
of the north, cstublhhcd their rcsidetice in milcifr 
climaUJ, v.hillier they rarried the impromnrnth 
of l.tio« ledge, and the rcfintiiicnts of art. Antony 
the institutions best fitted to give pernnnrnfy to 
the I’erWan empire, were it inve.ttd with indiii- 
dual lovcieignty, policy would urge the removal 
of its capital to Khora«an, famous for the salu- 
hrity of its air, and the military ability of its 
iniiabitnnt«. Its situation is also wr-Jl mli^piid for 
cliccfcing tlic incursions of the Tartar nnd Afghan 
nations; and it po.«css''s n city,* luld hy the 
Persians in cnthustnflic reverence. 

JsrAttA.v nnd Shim?, seated in the centre of a 
country citjoyirrg a soft serenity of nir, and re- 
plete siith the various incitements to luxury, must 
soon cnen-ate their inhahitnnts, nnd promote the 
influence of corntpiion. 'fire Pcrdati'! say, that 
Karcctn Khan, one of the late chiefs of tlic 
southern provinces, was often urged by bis ofiictrs 

• .MuwUtl.’ 
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to carry his arms into Khorasan, a conquest 
uhich would necessarily have given him the su- 
preme dominion of Persia; but, though brave 
aud enterprizing, he had too long indulged in the 
pleasures of Shira:^ and used to palliate his reluc- 
tance to the proposed expedition, by observing 
that, after the long and dangerous siege of a 
small fort, nothing would be found in it but a few 
bags of chopped straw for his horse. Yet he 
must have been aware lliat Khorasan would have 
reinforced .his army with those soldiers who em- 
powered Nadir to expel the Turks and Afghans 
from Persia, and overthrow the empire of India. 
The northern regions were long the nursery of a 
hardy and predatory militia, wlto, from their 
bleak plains and mountains, were wont to pour 
their force upon the nations of the south, but 
who, in their turn, felt the force of fiercer and 
more barbarous tribes, until continued emigra- 
tions wasted t)ie stock, and withheld the power 
of foreign conquest 

On the ipth, at Killautau, five and a half 
fursungs, an open village situate on the declivity 
of a hill. This day s journey led over a gradual 
ascent, interspersed with low wood, and scattered 
spaces of arable land..) This being the last station 
on the road where bread is to be procured on the 
east side of the Mazanderan limits, I procured a 
necessary supply. 


72 
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Oir the 20lh, at Killausir, five and a Imlf fur' 
sungs, a range of ruined buildings, on an, emi- 
nence, a mile’s distance to the nortlnvard of the 
small village of Hiiroos. The proprietor of niy 
horse, a carrier, rrent out of the road from this 
place to visit his family residence, and wished 
niuch to carry me nrith him ; the deviation from 
our track being'bnt short, I had consented to the 
proposal, and was about turning into the path 
which led to his village, when Hadji Mahomet 
arrived and prevented me. 

As this w^s among the very few marks of 
goodness which Inexperienced from the hadji; to 
notice it is but simple justice to his character, of 
which, perhaps, you are already impressed with 
an ill opinion. Taking me aside, he enjoined me, 
in a manner which evinced an honest concern* 
not, on any pretence 'to proceed to the carrier’s 
village ; that the stoly of the shoemaker had cir- 
culated a general belief of, my great wealth, and 
that the -carriers had been heard in concerting 
schemes to rob, and even destrby me ; that if 
siich was their design, there were few. actions, he 
observed, however atrocious, which these men 
would not perpetrate when plunder was the ob- 
ject ; and that the situation .of the village, which 
was detached, and ^habited only by .their fami- 
lies, would equally facilitate the purpose, as. pre- 
clude a discovery. 
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This representation determined me against 
icaving the paity; but having before consented 
to neebmpany the carrier, to whom tlie cause of 
tlic refusal could not be assigned, I imposed the 
task upon the hadji, who immediately making it 
his own business, told the carrier, in a stern 
tone, that, ns I was under his charge, he would 
not permit me to be separated from him. Tiiough 
the can'icr continued to urge his purpose by a 
long and strenuous argument, he was overruled 
by the hadji, who, by some degree of compulsion, 
consigned my horse to the charge of another 
person. ..Vs we rode on, the hadji congratulated 
my near escape from a combination which must 
hare liccn fatal to my person, or deprived me of 
my pi operty, for that many robberies were corn- 
mitlcd in these parts, and usually accompanied 
by murder. 

This night I lodged in the remains of a bath, 
which seemed to have pertained to some place of 
greater note, than the appearance of the adjacent 
ruins indicated. The Gbilan scid had not joined 
me in the latter part of the journey, according to 
a usage observed by us for adjusting the concerns 
of our evening meal, but more prudently went to 
llirroos, where he was well received. Being now 
habituated to the scid’s company, which had 
become equally amusing and convenient, for even 
our little disputes bad n risible tendency, I sen- 
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sibly felt its loss. Though our acquaintance was 
of such short duration, I already began to esteem 
this man as a trusty friend ; so natural and im- 
mediate is the propensity to cleave to what gives 
ns solace, and relieves oiir anxiety; nor is any 
object inorp completely vested with this projjcrty, 
than a pleasant companion. 

CoiiniAL connections, and the intcrcljange of 
good ofhecs, no where make a ..jicker progress 
than in the course of a journey. Travellers, 
aware of the approach of a period which is to 
cause a general, probably a linal separation, occu- 
py, to the best advantage, the limited extent of 
their associations ; and ,as few selfish vie.ws have, 
time to spring up, these contingent .compacts 
usually abound in good humour and good faith. 
In India tliey have in common circulation, ns a 
sentence expressive of the pleasures arising froiq 
cursory societies,, and parties casually formed, 
•“ Enjoy this meeting as a gift snatched from fate { 
for the hour of departure stands on your head.'* 
Being now about to enter a province different, in 
its aspect and production, frpm that of Kborasan, 
I will here draw the line of division, which may 
be done with the more propriety at Killausir, as 
it will also mark the eastern limit of 'Hazaar Ji- 
reeb,* a sipall district dependant on ]\Iazaadcran. 

* Hazaar, in tbc Feisic, iigoifics a thousand, and Jiteeb, a 
mcasurcinciitpf land. 
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Trom Siiahroot, the road has nearly a western 
direction, through a country -generally open. 
Low' hills arc also seen at wide intervals. The 
soil is n mixture of sand and earth, and well cul- 
tivated as far as the vicinity of Killantau, where 
the rallies become more contracted, and leave 
but small spaces for agriculture. The sides of the 
hills are ebiefly appropriated to the pastures of- 
sheep, which arc numerous and of an excellent 
hind. . . ' f 

OiV the 21st, at Challoo, four fursungs, a small 
open village, on the eastern side of the base ofa 
steep hill, and close on the brink of a rapid 
stream, which was dashed with a bold and beau- 
tiful ofTcct on the rocks that lay thickly .scattered 
in its bed. We bad no»v entered a country over- 
spread with mountains and forests, in which were 
many oak trees, but their dwarfish appearance 
•shewed that they wanted a kinder soil 'and cli- 
mate. At Challoo, the seid largely reaped the 
fruits of his pilgrimage and his sacred descent. 
He and consequently his associate, .for he never 
failed to divide %vith me the good things that fell 
to his lot, were lodged in a mosque, and hospi- 
tably -treated by the inhabitants, who supplied 
us, in the first instance, with great store of fuel, 
which enabled us to hold out against a heavy 
storm of snow and a piercing north wind ; and 
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without which,' indeed, our spacious and airy 

apartment must hare been untenable. 

It was with pleasure I again saw. an open vil- 
lage; it exhibited a.ruslic simplicity and a peace- 
ful confidence, Iwhich .1 think could not have ex- 
isted' within a rampart. -The inhabitants also, 
if their kindness to us has not biassed me too 
much in their favour, seemed to be more civilized 
and humane than the people of Khorasan. The 
houses here are built with flat roofs, supported 
with large beams, which the adjacent forests plen- 
tifully supply. A continuance oftliestoim, de- 
tained uS on the 22d, at Challoo, where we 
found no abatement of the hospitality of the in- 
liabitants, tvho furnished ereiy thing that could 
render, our .situation commodious. 

. .Ox. the £Sd,’ in the morning, our party moved 
and penetrated through a mountainous country, 
intersected, with rivulets, and closely covered 
with . large trees, which being stripped of their 
leaves, .‘I houldnot ascertain the different species, 
nor .cptild rthe carriers, whose only knowledge 
seems lb -consist in driving horses. Halted, at 
the distance of five fufsungs from Challoo, under 
Some -trees, aboul one hundred yards from 
the side of the road, where we kept a large 
lire burning throughout the night ; not for de- 
terring the attack of wild beasts, which are not 
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lumierous in these woods, hut to qualify the in- 
tense coldness of the air. 

0\ the S4th, proceeded five fursungs through 
the forest.. In the evening, while I was riding 
alone, the party, which, had proceeded a short 
tvay before me, turned quickly into the wood, 
and came to their station-ground. It was in 
vain that I endeavoured to trace any marks of 
men or horses ; for the ground to a great extent 
was strewed with leaves. My horse, on having 
for some time lost sight of the party, became rest- 
less, and I thought much terrified. It neighed 
incessantly and though a willing, octive animal, 
wotild not move in any direction but with reluc- 
tance. My situation greiv alarming ; it was grow- 
ing dark, ' and I found myself bewildered in an 
immense forest, rvith scarcely the hope of ob- 
taining relief during that night, 

■ In search for a spot to fasten the horse, and 
lay myself down, good fortune threw in my way 
two men, who were driving a loaded bullock and 
an ass. Without noticing my embarrassment, 
which they might have made an ill use of, or even 
making any enquiries, I learned that a part of 
the kafilah" had proceeded on the road wliich they 
were pursuing and going with them about two 
miles, I found Hadji Mahomet, with some other 
passengers, refreshing themselves on a small plain, 
skirted by a stream of water. The proprietor 
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of tlic horSc, who had followed, expressed much 
displeasure at my quittin" him, which he ascribed 
to the council of the Imdji, whom lie spoke of 
with a sneer, and laughed at the sort of jirotec- 
tion which I had chosen. * 

On this night was seen by most of the passcu- 
gers, a star, with a bright illuminated tail, which 
I apprehend, from its form and quick motion, 
must have been a comet Hadji Mahomet now 
became profuse in his offers of service ; he pro- 
mised me every accommodation at Mazandcran, 
as a supply of clothes, fori was ill apparelled, a 
proper place of lodging, and to dispatch me with 
safety to the quarter of my destination. This 
man, though one of the most acute and knowing 
of Ills sect, did not seem to entertain any idea of 
my being a Christian ; yet he suspected the truth 
of my narrative, or rather, he did not believe a 
word of it; but imagined that I was a trader in 
jewels, which were concealed about tny person. 

CEsinousof knowing the state of the Russian 
navigation on the Caspian sea, I had sought the 
information with too much earnestness, which 
created a .suspicion at Shahrooi, that I was a 
Russian, escaped from the captivity of the Tar- 
tars, and returning to my own countrj’. Rut 
this conjecture ceased, when it was known that I 
had come from the eastern side of Persia. .. 

On the 124 th, proceeded five fursungs through 
the frost. Tlic greatest part of this day’s journey. 
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lying over sleep hills of a moist clayey soil,; be- 
came of tiinlcult access to our callle. The car- 
riers of this road, usually employ mares for iho 
conveyance of merchandize, being more tractable 
than stallions, and requiring less .attendance. 
They arc indeed os quiet as any domestic animal, 
and tliough feeding at large during ‘llie night, 
they never sirayed from the vicinity of the 
station, 

On’ returning this evening, from a small excur- 
sion into the forest, I found that my Ghilan as- 
sociate had left his quarter, and gone over to the 
person who has been before mentioned, as the 
travelling assistant of Hadji Mahomet. He was 
also a native of Ghilan, well known to the scid, 
and being stout and hale, had previously to their 
departure, agreed to be the seid's assistant dur- 
ing the pilgrimage ; it was a concern of moment 
to. this old iniirm man, in the various accidents 
to which a long and harrossing journey was lia- 
ble, to have so capable a companion ; and the 
Ghilanee, to corroborate the sincerity of his offer, 
liad formally pledged bimsclf on the koran. There 
was every reason to credit the seid’s relation of 
this compact, -for iie was an inviolable observer 
of the truth, and I have myself often witnessed 
the ill treatment \thich he experienced from his 
countryman. But being now near home, where 
a retaliation might be feared, he bad assumed so 
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genuinely the semblance of contrition, that in the 
spaee of my short absence, the scid's full forgive- 
ness was obtained, and the promise of future 
union. On secingmc, thcscid seemed embarrassed, 
but said nothing, and while I was preparing a 
slender supper, my attentfon was roused by a 
loud noise *of altercation from the Ghilan quar- 
ter, where I saw a furious debate waging between’ 
the members of the new alliance. The old pil- 
grim soon returned to me, entreating, %vith many 
confessions of his credulous folly, to occupy hi-s 
former station. 

On the 23th, completed, in a journey of five 
fursungs, the passage of the forest, and halted on 
its western edge. This day we frequently crossed 
the iVIazanderan river, which, after winding in va- 
rious directions, takes a north-west course through 
the flat quarter of the province, and falls into the 
Caspian sea at ^luschid Sir. This stream is ra- 
pid among the bills, but fordable for laden horses. 
And on reaching the plains, it flows with an easy 
current. At a toll-house within the skirt of the 
forest, the merchants paid a small duty, and I 
was assessed a few pence, on the score of being 
a stranger. 

In my way through this extensive forest, I did 
not see tho vestige of a habitation, nor any cul- 
ture, except some vhry narrow strips of land, 
thinly interspersed at the base of the hills. But 
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thp vallies xiovr opened and exhibited a pleasing 
picture of plenty and rural quiet. The villages 
all open and neatly built ; the verdant hills and 
dales, encircled by streams of d^icious water, 
presented a scene that gave the mind inefTable 
delight. The air, though in winter, was ‘mild, 
and had the temperature of an English climate 
in the month of April- This change of weather, 
effected within so short a space of time, arises 
from the low situation of the province, its near 
vicinity to the'Caspian sea, and the shclter.of 
the adjacent mountains. Tlie sheep in numerous 
flocks were feeding on all sides ; but they are of 
a less size than those of Khorasan, and have not 
the large ponderous tail which is peculiar to this 
animal, in the countries lying between the ' Indus 
and the eastern coniines of Maznnderan ; neither 
is their flesh so fat or well tasted. 

Ov the f2&th, at Sari, three fursungs, a fort!-, 
fied town, and the residence of Aga Mahomed 
Khan, the chief of Mazandcran, Astcrabad, and 
some districts situate in Khorasan. The country 
in tltis day’s journey was- flat and woody, inter- 
spersed with -small streams, and bounded to the 
north-cast and south-west by a low range of bills.' 
Tlie kafila'Ii having halted about two miles to the 
soutliwnrd of 3ari, the scid and I walked into 
the totrn, which we found bad grievously suffered 
by the effects of a late fire. IVe were stopped at 
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the gate-guard, which was under the charge of 
an Abyssinian slave,^ who after tnafcing the com- 
mon enquiries permitted us to pass. Tlie mar- 
ket of Sari is plentifully supplied with provisions, 
among which is seen the grey mullet, a fish 
abounding in all the rivers which fall into the 
southern shore of the Caspian sea. 

Sari is rather a small town, but crowded with' 
inhabitants, many of whom are merchants of cre- 
dit, who resort tliither for the purpose of supply- 
ing the chief and his officers with articles of foreign 
produce. A society of Armenians is established 
in the vicinity of the town, where they exercise a 
various traffic, and manufacture a spirit distilled 
from grapes, of which AgaMahomed drinks freely, 
though his habit does not seem to operate to the 
prejudice of the people. This chief has the re- 
putation of being attentive to business, and of 
possessing an extensive capacity, which is indeed 

. * A native of this quarter of Africa, is denominated Hub- 
slii, among the Alahometans, and is held in high estimation in 
Asia, for a supposed characteristic fidelity to the service in 
which he is employed. Abyssiniaas are fn-qucntly seen about 
the penonsof princes, where they hold stations of confidence. 
And at the Forte, ns eunuchs, they arc entrusted with the 
whole interior management of the imperial liaiam ; the females 
of this tribe, though deficient in those external charms, ivhich 
are so eagerly sought after by the Mahometans, and which 
indeed difliisc pleasure among all the sons of men, arc also 
greatly prised for many domestic virtues, and especially for 
their chastity. 
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obvious to common notice, throughout nil parts 
of his government. The walls of the town are 
kept in good condition, and the ditch though nar- 
row, is deep, and sufficiently tenable against any 
force now existing in this country. 

A PALACE has been lately built, at Sari, of 
commodious neat structure, though of limited 
siac, and has a more compact appearance than 
any building which I have seen in Persia. , The 
front is occupied by a small esplanade, on which 
are mounted three pieces of cannon, with car j 
riages of good workmanship, fixed onthree.wheels.. 
Aga Slahomed, a Persian, of the Kajar tribe,* 
is about fifty years of age, and the son of Mum- 
taz Klmn,t who in the distractions which involved 
Persia, subsequent to the death of Nadir Shah, 
stood forth among' the various competitors for 
'the throne, and was, for a short period, declared 
head of the empire, by’a large party of the peo- 
ple, But he was uftimately compelled to yield 
to the 'superior force of Karecin Klian, by whom 

* A word in the prowncial languegc of Marnndcran, sig- 
nifying a rebel or a deserter, and the name of an extensive 
tribe, chiefly residing in hlaxandcran and Asterabad. .Liko 
the Hajahpoots of India, the Kujars arc usually devolcd'tb 
the profession of arms, aod they compose the largest por- 
tion of the soldiciy of these provinces. They arc mention- 
ed by Mr. Ilannay in his relation of his transactions at 
Aslen-ibad. 

j He nas called Fultah Ali Khan. 



he ^ras put to death. The family of ^lumtaz 
Khan, falling also into the hands of the conque- 
ror, he deprived Aga IVIahomed, the eldest son of 
■virility. I am not enabled to' give you any satis- 
factory information of the events which promoted 
the enlargement of this chief, and in quick gra- 
dation invested him with the possession of- an 
c.\tensive territory. 

In a country where the evolutions and caprice 
of fortune, are exhibited in infinite multiplicitj',' 
and her wheel whirls with a velocity that con- 
founds observation, where the slave of the morn- 
ing is often seen at noon exalted on the ruins of 
his master, it becomes a perplexed disgusting task, 
to trace the steps which lead to honors and power;, 
-nor does it adequately reward the enquiry of rea- 
son. Such transitions may be summarily ascribed 
to the general depravity of a people, who unre- 
strained by laws, or even the habits of justice, 

' give a' loose to eveiy impulse, which promises 
the gratification of ambition, avarice, or revenge. 

As'a Mahomed has become, 'since the death 
of Kareem Khan, the most powerful chief of 
Persia. He has many brothers, one of whom 
Jaflier Kooly, governs Balfrosh, thd principal 
town'ofMnzanderan; but his conduct is narrowly 
watched, and his authority so limited, that he 
cannot issue a passport to a Russian trading ves- 
sel without the assent of Aga Mahomed. The 
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fvirccs of th'is chief, on occosions of'servicc, may 
iimoiint to fifteen thousand cavalry, whicli were 
eiiihodicd in the course of the last year, when ho 
overrun Ghilan, and plundered Reshd, the re* 
.sidence of Hy'deat Khan, the ruler of the 
province, who, with his family and treasure 
sought refuge in the Russian factory of lEnzillcc* 
until the IMazandcran troops had evacuated the 
country. 

It appears that Aga Mahomed is preparing 
another attack, which is thought will speedily be 
effected, unless he is deterred by the power of 
the Russians, who having long derived extensive 
advantages from the commerce of Ghilan, seem 
disposed to espouse its cause. Aga Klahomcd 
is at this time the only Persian chief bordering 
on the Caspian sea, whom the empire of Russia 
has yet made tributary, or rendered subservient 
to its policy. 

AuouT a year ago a small Russian squadron 
arriving at Ashroff, a capacious bay on theAster- 
abad shore, the commanding officer directed a 
large building to be constructed near the shore, 
fur the purpose of accommodating his crew, and 
probably to lay the basis of some future plan. 
Ariien the building was nearly finished, Aga Ma- 
homed, to whom this procedure had given alarm, 

* Situate near the border of the Caspian sea, about si\ 
miles to tlic northwoid of 
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invited the commodore, an incspcricnccd young 
jiian, with- his oflTiccti, to an entertainment given 
at Astcrabad, on the celebration of some Itlaho- 
nictan festival. Many of the Ilussians, with their 
officers, went to the Pcrsioji feast, where tlicy 
wcro'Euddenly seized a-nd put into confinement. 
Aga Mahomed then affected to express much re- 
sentment at the conduct of the llussians, in ha- 
ving erected, without permission, .so large and 
solid a building in this country. It was in vain 
that tlie lliissian expatiated on the treachery 
of the act, and so glaring a violation of hospita- 
lity. lie was resolutely answered, that unless 
his men wore directed to demolish the building, 
the party should be detained in prison, and per- 
haps meet with a worse fate. 

The commodore dreading the effects of this 
threat, dispatcltcd the necessary orders to the 
squadron ; and when the work was performed, 
he and his' companions were released. ' The of- 
ficer was soon after dismissed from the command 
of the Caspian squadron, and banished from the 
court. The empress severely censured his brcacli 
of military conduct, which on account of youth, 
and a ‘regard for his family, she observed had 
not been noticed with the descnxd punishment. 
Aga hlahomed lately received an address from the 
Hussian government, threatening him, it is said, 
with a severe vengeance for the insult offered to 
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their flag, 'unless he made a speedy atonement. 
Ijiit it docs not seem -that this chief is disposed to 
shew any respect to the requisition ; and if credit 
is to be given to a general rumour, another de- 
scent on Ghihin may be soon expected, the pro- 
bability of wliich is corroborated by a prohibition 
of all intercourse with the inhabitants of that 
province. 

Ow the 27 tb, we left Sari, and proceeding five 
fursungs, through a country interspersed with 
plain and forest, halted on the skirt of a wood 
near the high road. At half the distance of this 
day's journey, crossed a fordable stream, which 
runs to the left or north-west, and falls into the 
Itlazandcrun river. The carriers were stopped 
at the passage, and' ordered to convey on their 
horses a quantity of stone.s and place them in 
certain swampy parts of the great road, leading 
from Sari to Dalfrosh; which, it is said, was 
first constructed by Shah Abbas, and appears to 
have been cut through a forest. 

At three miles to the southward of our last 
night’s hnliing place, we passed through the 
small village of Alhabad, which hos a daily mar- 
ket well supplied with bread, cheese, and such 
provisions ns arc adapted to the refreshment of 
travellers, for the use of whonf it seems to have 
been wholly established. 

Ox the ei)th of January, our party arrived at 
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Balfrosli, four and a half fursungs. The road 
‘this day was the worst I ever had travelled on, 
and required, in the winter season, continued 
labour to make it passable. Though deep 
ditches arc extended on each side, and drains cut 
across, to carry off the extraordinary moisture of 
the soil, we proceeded trith much difficulty and ha- 
zard. The carriers, at certain stations, were 
required to deliver their respective portions of 
stones, and the defaulters, among whom I was' 
classed, were detained -by the officers of govern- 
ment ; here I might have incurred a long delay, 
had not the Ghilan seid interposed his good 
offices for me as a pilgrim and his friend. It was 
then soon seen in what a favourable light we were 
beheld. Our hands were even kissed in reverence. 
The proprietor of my horse having no religious 
virtues to plead, and his quantity of stones being 
found veiy insufficient, he was not permitted to 
pass ,' and while he, with many others, were en- 
deavouring to qualify the demand, the seid and I 
agreed to proceed to Balfrosh, that we might be 
sheltered against the weather, which this day had 
set in with drifts of small rain and a severe 
cold. . 

In high anticipation of the pleasures in store 
for us at the capital, we were overtaken by the 
eswrier, who foaming with rage, at this my second 
desertion, as he termed it, accused me of an at. 
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icmpt to sl'ejil his mare. Nor was his passion al-i 
laycd, until I promised him d large dish of pillaw, 
to be ready at his arrival in Galfrosh. 

At the distance of two miles on the south side 
of tlic townj is seen a small island in the river, 
where Shah Abbas erected a palace, whose roof, 
with the bridge of communication, has lately been 
applied by the governor of Balfrosh to some do- 
mestic purposes. After paying double the stipu- 
lated hire, and the fine in pillaw, I discharged the 
carrier, who, like all those of his profession within 
my knowledge, was an arrant knave. But kna- 
very constitutes a grand branch of his profession, 
and does not heavily affect the purse of the tra- 
veller, who, if he wishes to journey on with com- 
fort, and have Ins name puffed, should heartily 
feed his carrier ; and, as the common nature of 
man requires indulgence, occasionally wink at his 
roguery. Not to govern too much has been a 
maxim of long standing in the policy of nations, 
nor is it less necessary to the welfare and quiet of 
domestic (Economy. 

At Balfrosh I was informed that three Russian 
vessels were lying in the road of kluschid Sir, and 
would sail in a few days to Baku.* It now be 
hoved me to act ivarily, and to wind up with dis- 
cretion an adventure which had hitherto been suc- 


A port on d»; western coast of the Cnspia 
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ccssfu], and had at this place reached a crisis, 
which must either produce a happy, or a dan- 
gerous issue. To this period I had assumed, with 
good fortune, the Mahometan character, without 
which the journey, I think, could not Imve been 
performed, especially from Turshish to the Cas- 
pian sea. T had been admitted, without reserve, 
into the society of Mahometans, and had lived at 
the same board with the most zealous and scrupu- 
lous, some of whom-, being now on the spot, 
woqld, on a discovery of my person, inveterately 
resent the deceit. It was first expedient to quiet 
the mind of the seid, who, lodging in the same 
apartment, must necessarily become , acquainted 
with my departure. Telling him that I was going 
to make a pilgrimage at a tomb,'‘ much resorted 
to by the Persians, in the vicinity of ^luschid Sir, 
and leaving a few thipgs which would be useful, I 
bade him adieu with an air of unconcern, yet 
breathing a silent, fervent wish, that this old man, 
whom I was never^to see again, might experience 
evcQr good in the dispensation of Providence. 

Musikg on the scenes which of late had been 
shifted with a rapid diversity, and on the singular, 
yet interesting connections which I had formed 
in the course of my journey, I travelled on to 

The pince of interment of a son of Mouza Kozim, one of 
the w-dve Imaums of the Persians. 
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jMuschid Sir; a scaUCfcd vilbge, situate on the 
eastern bank of the IVIazandernn river, about ten 
miles distant from Balfrpsh, and two from the 
Caspian sea. On seeing the Russian quarter, I 
sent back a horse which I had hired, and pre- 
sented myself to o person who was pointed out to 
me as the master of a Russian vessel ; but ho did 
not understand any language that I spoke. To 
obviate this embarrassment, an interpreter was 
called in, and being informed that he was a Rus- 
sian, I related my stoi^ without reserve ; that I 
was an English gentleman, who, from motives of 
curiosity and pleasure, had travelled from Ben- 
gal, through the northern parts of India and Per- 
sia, and that 1 now intended to proceed by the 
way of Russia to England. 

The linguist expressed surprize at the relation, 
which he seemed to doubt ; but a repetition, ac- 
companied witli that confidence which only arises 
from truth, noticing also that I was enabled to 
reward any good office, gave my relation credit, at 
least with thcRussian. The master agreed to convey 
mo to Baku, whither his vessel was consigned ; and 
observed, that the commanding officer of a frigate 
lying at that port, would give the necessary di- 
rections for my future procedure. The matter 
being thus happily arranged, I was invited to 
partake of a mess of fish-broth, served up in a 
large wooden bowl ; of which the master, six or 
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seven sailors^ -and 'myself, made a hearty meal; to 
me il was a regsde ; both front its being really a 
savory one, and from the manner of participation, 
to which I had been long a stranger. 

The Russian habitations at Muschid Sir, are 
rudely constructed, and far from being clean. Tiie 
sides are about five feet high,' and composed of 
branches of trees, twisted between stakes, stuck 
at small distances in the ground ; and the roof is 
of thatched straw. The furniture, equally simple- 
and coarse, consists of some narrow wooden beds, 
a long board, raised in the centre to eat at, and a 
few stools.or buckets inverted, to sit on. But the 
practice of living hard, in all i,ts variations, from 
eating stale barley bread to sleeping on snow, 
had formed me into a complete veteran, so that 
the Russian cabin, with its assemblage of rough 
utensils, was to my sight a garnished hotel. -And 
the knife, wooden spoon, and platter, luxuries of 
a superior order. 

In the first days of my residence at this 'place, 
I sensibly e.\perienced a refreshment of mind and 
body. I had been accustomed to rise in the 
morning before day-break, with my hands and 
feet generally benumbed with cold, when after 
packing my baggage, I was obliged to take a part 
in the business of the camel-driver or tlie carrier ; 
por did the end of the day’s journey often bring 
with it more than the' barest accommodation, or 
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afTord me much matter of intellectual gratifica- 
tion. ilut thesis inconvcniencies were all done 
flwa}', and iny meals, as my sleep, beeamc salutaiy 
and regular. Being thus relieved from labour, 
anxiety, and the ineessant task of supporting a 
feigned clmraeter, I thought myself happy ; and 
as happiness largely' arises from comparison, and 
the excursions of fancy, ‘to which I non* gave 
an ample scope, this was, perhaps, the most plea- 
surable jicriod of my life. 

The Caspian sea presented a grand scene, and 
its waves dashing against the shore, produced, 
with a delightful sound, the exulting retrospect of 
dangers passed ; yet I endeavoured to chock this 
rising sally of presumption, ill suited to the nature 
of man, by considering that the accomplishment 
of my journey was greatly promoted hy a train of 
events in which my own exertions had but a tri- 
vial share. Common tradition, and certain ideas 
which are arbitrarily located in the minds of most 
men, had figured to me a llussian, tall, robust, of 
a fierce aspect, of barbarous manners, and un- 
couth deportment. In short, truth obliges me to 
say, that I had ever assimilated the idea of an 
ursn major with a native of Russia ; and it would 
have been equally difficult to have separated these 
figures in my mind, as ineagreness from a French- 
man, or corpulence from a Hollander. But I 
tjiust crave pardon of the Russian nation at large 
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for this and other erroneous opinions which I iiail 

formed of it. 

In* the first instance, I saw that the Russians 
were eiidcnlly of lower stature than most of tlic 
northern people of Europe, and generally had the 
thick form of a Tartar, with his broad visage. 
Those who''are not in the service of government, 
encourage the growth of the beard ; they wear a 
long outer vest, which is fastened round the 
middle nith a girdle; their shirt, like that of the 
Zilahomeiims, hangs over the breeches, n hich arc 
short, and they usually wear bools. Their hair 
falls loosely down the neck ; and they cover the 
head, when abroad, with a cap or bonnet, which 
is taken off in the bouse, and in the interchange 
of courtesy. They possess an address and suavity 
of manners, evto in ordinary life, which would 
not disgrace men of a much higher class, among 
nations deemed the most polite. The entrance 
of a Russian into a room at first surprized me; 
for, instead of noticing any person in it, he un- 
covers his head, and with an air of humble rever- 
ence, offers up a prayer to the picture of the 
AHrgin and an infant Jesus, which is cxbiliiled in 
the most conspicuous part of every apartment. 
Having performed this ccremon}', he salutes the 
company, and at departure he observes the . like 
usage. I am- by no means empowered to ascer- 
tain the virtual opinions which the Russians en- 
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tcrlain of their national religion, or to what 
extent they may operate in a moral tendency • 
out I can with confidence say, that tlieir exterior 
observance of religious duties is accompanied 
^viih a reverential attention, and is void of tliat 
fantastic mummery nhich has thrown a ridicule 
on many parts of the Romish worship. 

I HAD not long been a member of the Russian 
society, when Hadji ]\Iahomcd appeared at Mus- 
chid Sir. Oh perceiving him I was impressed 
with an involuntary dread; and had my creed 
admitted the tenet, I should have seen in Hadji 
Slahomcd my evil genius. Retiring to the house, 
1 waited with anxiety for the issue of his opera- 
tions, w Inch I knew would be hostile to my wel- 
fare; when, after some little time the master of 
the vessel coming in, informed me that the hadji 
had made many enquiries about my situation, 
and spoke of me in terms of regard. The Rus- 
sian expressed much .surprize at i)earing me la- 
ment this intelligence, which, he said, ought to give 
me pleasure, as Hadji Mahomed was a jjcrson of 
eminent note at Mazanderan, and might assist 
me in procuring a passport, without which, I now 
learned, no person could leave the province. A 
storm now began to threaten me from all quar- 
ters; the person who had been my first inter- 
preter, was not, as he said, a native of Russia, 
but an Armenian ; and, with a treachery not un- 
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common to ])is tril>c, had circulated among the 
Persians of Muschid Sir the information he liad 
been entrusted with, embellished with many fabri- 
cations of his own, as, that I possessed much 
wealth ill money and jewels, and that I was a spy. 
This story obtained a general credit with the 
Itlahomctans, especially with Hadji ^lahomed, 
who began to contrive plans of advantage from 
my troubles. The master of the vessel seeing the 
popular cry strong against me, became fearful of 
giving me shelter; for it is necessary to mention, 
that the Russian traders, chiefly a low class of 
people, are c.xposcd in all parts of the government 
of .Aga Mahomed to severe oppressions and in- 
sult; hut which an advantageous tralflc has 
induced them to overlook ; and Aga Mahomed, 
knowing the cause of their forbearance, preserves 
no decency in his conduct to them. 

The Russian now acquainted me, with mani- 
fest symptoms of fear, that, were he to receive me 
wiihoiit a passport, his vessel and cargo would be 
confiscated. 'Hie principal freighter of the bark, 
Abbas Ali, a native of Baku, had shewn me, from 
my first arrival at Muschid Sir, much kindness, 
and seemed desirous of relieving my embarrass- 
ment. He expressed a sorrow at .the serious 
difficulty in which I was involved, rendered, he 
said, the more perplexing by the ill designs of tlic 
master of the vessel, who was a person of a bad 
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character: “but be of good comfort,” conliuued he,- 
“ for I will be your friend, and do not on any 
pretence entrust your property to the Russian.” 
This advice came in convenient season, and testi- 
fied that Abbas AH knew this man ; for on the 
following day he addressed me in a long harangue, 
setting forth that the Persians had received intel- 
ligence of my possessing a valuable amount in spe- 
cie and jewels, that my oun knowledge of these 
people would naturally point out the insecure 
state of both my person and effects, and that an 
earnest regard to my welfare had induced him 
to request that my property might be deposited 
in his charge, until the departure of the vessel. 
Rut the counsel of Abbas AH, not a little strength- 
ened by the present proposal, determined me to 
be the keeper of my own cash. 

Eituer the resentment of a supposed want 
of confidence in him, or the disappointment of 
some sinister purpose, gave the Russian a sensible 
chagrin; and from that time he continued to 
treat me with rudeness and neglect. That I 
might retire from the view of the people at iMus- 
chid Sir, who were now in the habit of accumu- 
lating unfavourable conjectures of me, I desired 
to go on board the vessel, and remain there until 
some method might be adopted to leave the 
country with permission ; and the master having 
consented, though uith much reluctance, to my 
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embarkation, I dcparlcd secretly and ivilhout any 
impediment. From the Russian finarrcr the dis- 
tance is aboiil a mile and a half to the inoiitji of 
the river, where the force of the sea has raised a 
long and slmllow bar, navigable only by boats and 
small light vessels; but when the wind blows' 
.strong from the north, the passage is tvholly 
inrpracticable. 

The bark lay a league from the shore, in si-v 
or seven fathoms water, and was about the hur- 
tiien of one hundred tons, with two masts ; tiic 
largest, ftsed in tite centre, is of one piece, and 
rigged witli a standing mainsail, extended at the 
upper end by a long gaftj and at the fool with a 
sheet, a topsail ; and tin occasional top-gallant- . 
sail ; this last is furled before it is hoisted, with 
.slight ropes, wbicli arc broken when the sail is 
alol't by a pressure on the lower ropes ; the fore 
part of the vessel is furnished «ith a slanting fore- 
sail, a bowsprit and jib ; and on the poop stands 
a small mast, whicli carries a mizen-saii. Tlic 
clumsy form and construction of the barks which 
navigate the Caspian sea, shew that little im- 
provement has been made on them since the 
time of Peter the Great, who first introduced the 
art'of ship-building into Russia. Having straight ' 
sides, with a large and ponderous kitchen on the 
deck ; these ^vessels sail slowly, and only willi 
a free wind. As they lie much in open roads, 
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‘.'lit Caspian being scantily 'supplied with har- 
bours, llicyare furnished with stout anchors and 
cables, apparently of a larger size than is neces- 
sary ; though there is often found full occasion 
for such aids to withstand tlie furious gales of 
wind and high' breaking waves, which prevail in 
this sea. 

I xow learned that the Kussian, whom I have 
hitherto termed the master, was not a mariner, 
but an agent “ who is appointed to manage the 
commercial business of the vessel and disburse 
the sailing charges. The crow consisted of a 
master,! termed boalsman, his male, six mari- 
ners, and a cook ; who front their pay and small 
trading pritilege provide their own diet. The 
Ilussian seamen,' among whom I was known by 
the name of Gregorce, from its near resemblance 
to George, treated me with a cordial hospitality ; 
nor must you imagine that I was demeaned by an 
unreserved asaociution with these men, wlioso ha- 
bits and mode of life admitted of no discrimina- 
tion of rank. I sat down at their board willtout 
scruple ; indeed with thankfulness ; and they 
never omitted to present me with the highest 

* C.iUcil in the Russian language, I’rcctunci', a (li.ii>ciucr of 

t Man) Ilf the laulical phrases ,vnil implements in nsc, 
among the Russi.in. have been adopted fiotn tlie Dutch, (ruin 
vholu Peter the Great learned the art of ship-building. 
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stool, the best spoon, anti tvilli wlicatcn-Lrcail, 
while they themselves cat that of rye. 

So -WE tea and sugar,’ purchased from an ;\r- 
inenian, enabled me to breakfast alone in the 
cabin, v.hicli I occupied with the boatsman, «ho 
shewed a ready attention to all my little wants, 
and became as agreeable a companion, ns the 
want of language would admjt.-. Our common 
fare on board the vessel, consisted of a large spe- 
cies of fish, in Russia, called the Beluka,-|' which 
was either prepared in a soup, or minced with a 
large quantity of salt and pepper, and boiled in a 
cover of paste ; this dish I often tliought an En- 
glish sailor would have called, in his descriptive 
language, a shark dumplin. Nor was it inferior 
in solidity to any fabrication of the dumplin kind ; 
after the fish came thick pancakes, fried in a de- 
luge of butter. Mtad laid In a stock of mullet, 
a more wholesome food than the bcluka; but 
seeing that from a fear of being chargeable to me, 
my messmates refused to partake of it, I laid 

• Tills sugar, the proJuccof the West Indies, amt manufac- 
tured in England, n ns imported at Fi-teisburgb, nbcurcit came 
into I’cfiia, by the tract of Astiacnn. 

t It is taken nitli a boot near ibe mouths of most of die 
risers uliich fall into the Caspian; its length is generally from 
si\ to eight feet, sometimes it is seen of eighteen feet, and has 
the IhmiI and form of a shark. This fish is not eaten by the 
Miiboiiiciai 3, Miio hold it unclean, from having no scales. 
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Rfeidc Uii.« with cnrv otlicr distinction^ and excqit 
tlic tRi, tarcti ns tli<^ did. . 

It now u]«pcnrcd Uint obctinate difliciilticE were 
.till own in ti» 'tuy liy the cu'-toin-ina&lcr at Alus- 
diid Sir, wlm (ilirti his'offin* with equal vieilancc 
iind rapacity. Sicing nic, fioiii tho unfavourable 
inrcdicainent in « liivii 1 slord, a profitable game^ 
he directed that I should lie iinmcdiaiely sent on 
shore, there to be detained, until the chief’s plea- 
sure should he known. ‘ As this man only wanted 
some of my money, and would havo been disap- 
pointed by my formal departure from the conntiy, 
I made him, tliroiigli the medium of Abbas Ali, 
the liakii inercliuni, n substantial ofler, but delay- 
ed the (inyinent till thu time of sailing, that no 
secondniy demand might be preferred. 

Two days .piuviously to our dc|iarture, Ali 
Ablns came on board of the vessel, and repre- 
Ecnlcd that tlio cusiom-mosicr nas inexorable to 
cvciy solicitation, nrging that Ago ^ilnhoipcd was, 
at llii-i jniirturc, nvcm from permitting any pei^ 
son to leave the province; «nd, that veru he 
aeevssan* to iiiy escape, bis licad, on tlw dis- 
covery. noiild pay the forfeit. Knowing that an 
inlurdiciioii had been laiil on all inland passen- 
gerr, ond that tlie dispatch of the Ilussian had 
been withliuld for the spaec of twenty daya^ to 
uccoiiipliah some purpose of govcmmcnl, I was 
aware that a ccrlnin risk was incurred by Uic 

Voi.. It. a 
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Persian, rrbom I proposed to indemnify by- a 
proper compensation ; but I also observedj that 
if be persisted in the refusal of all private ncgo- 
ciation, I, would myself proceed to Sari, and re- 
late my story to the cluef ; and he well knew' 
that no benefit would accrue to him from the 
decision of his master. This argument was com- 
pletely efficient, and when reinforced by some of 
my Hindostan gold, permission was given me to 
pursue whatever way I liked, except that of 
Sari. 

Before I leave this quarter of Persia, I will 
lay before you a brief account of its geography, 
with cursory observations on = its former and pre- 
sent commerce, and its relative policy with Russia. 
INIazanderan, which occupies the centre of the 
southern shore of the Caspian sea, has Asterabad 
on the eas^ Ghilan on the west, and to the 
northward it is bounded by the mountainous 
tract of forest which has been already noticed. 
Though the fort of Sari, froip its strength and 
centrical situation, has become the residence of 
the' chief, Balfrosh is considered the capital of 
the province. 

This town occupies an irregular oblong space, 
of about a mile and' a half in circumference, 
and standing on a low moist ground, its streets 
are, at this season of the year, choaked with mud. 
The houses are coarsely built of brick or clay, 
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'.vkh a flat roo^ and being generally small, have a 
mean appearance. The karavanseras, of which 
there me four, have little of that neatness and 
convcniency which is seen in those of upper 
Persia, and are of a much less size*; but the 
market-place, which, in the manner of Asiatic 
towns, forms the principal street, denotes an 
active traffic. 

The rice of Mazanderan is of an excellent 
quality, and composes the usual food of the 
people, who find it difficult, in their marshy lands, 
to cultivate a sufficient quantity of wheat for 
common consumption, and that produced is of a 
coarse sort. The bread used .by the higher classes 
of inhabitants is made of the flour of Shirwan, 
a considerable amount of which is annually im- 
ported at ]\fuschid Sir. This deficiency is, in 
some degree, compensated to Mazanderan by the 
growth of sugar, which, though of an inferior 
kind, is adequate to most of its common uses. 
When the general demand of this article jn Persia 
is considered, and that it is rarely produced on 
this side of the Indus, it might be naturally sup- 
posed that jMazanderan would deidve extensive 
benefits from such a possession ; especially through 
its navigable vicinity to the southern territories of 
Russia, where a large quantity is consumed, at an 
advanced price; yet from an ignorance in the 
a S 
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methods of preparing and refining it, this valu- 
able product yields but a limited utility. 

Ax inhabitant ' of Astracan, I am informed, 
came into this province for the purpose of esta- 
blishing a manufactory of sugar, but failing in 
his project, no future expefiinent has bedn made. 
Were the Pbussians skilled in 'the process, -they 
would be enabled, by the importation of raw 
sugars,, to fix in their country an important and 
lucrative .commerce. IMazanderan also produces 
a.smajl quantity of silk, whjeh is’ fabricated by a 
society of Jews; but its principal trade is main- 
tained by a frequent intercourse with the port of 
Baku, which receives white and coloured calicoes, 
cotton, and rice, and returns bar iron of Russia', 
saffron, flour,' and remnants of broad cloth, pro- 
cured from Astracan. The commerce "of this 
quarter, which now does not employ more than 
four br five barks, might be largely extended, did 
a greater harmony exist between Aga Mahomed 
and the Russians, especially were the manufacture 
of sugar increased. 

The Persians have long attempted to navigate 
tJ>c Caspian sea, though with little success. Their 
vessels are open, rudely constructed, and ill ma- 
naged, seldom leaving the coast but in the season 
of fair weather.' Many of them are fitted out at 
Parabad, an ordinary town, situate at the mouth 
of a river, thirty miles to the eastward of Mus- 
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chid. Sir, and now supported bya small >trade'in 
rice, salt, iish, liud pottery ware. This town, in 
the European topography of IMazanderan, bears 
the appearance- of note, and gives its name to a 
province, whatever might have been, the former 
importance of Farabad, and it is noticed with 
respect in Persian liistoiy, little testimony of it. 
now exists. 

The province of Asterabad, lying. on the-ea.st 
side of the southern. Caspian shore, affords little 
produce for a foreign trade; and ifc enjoys a 
rclVeshing temperate air, and is beautifully inter- 
spersed with hill and dale, and abundantly sup- 
plied with streams of salubrious water. 

, SiiAii Abbas, the most powerful prince of the 
Suft'iice race, pleased w’ith the climate of this 
province, erected a palace near the- shore of the 
bay of AshrolF,* whither he used often to retire^ 
to avoid the heats of Ispahan. -j* . Almost the only 
marine export of this province consists of dried 
mullets, which are cured ihtire by smoke; and arc 
held in such estimation by the Russians, that two 
cargoes of them are annually imported at Astra- 
jcau. 

Ghilan, the richest of the provinces border- 

* This is the only haAour on the southern side of the Cas- 
pian .sea. 

+ This prince removed the capital of Persia from Casbin to 
Ispahan, 
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ing on the Caspian sea, extends in a western pa-; 

Talicl from Mazanderan ; it is bounded on the 

west by the territories of Talish and Astara ; and 

on the south by a range of lofty mountains, which 

divine it' from the dependencies of Cashan and 

Casbin.- 

Htdeat Khax, tlie Ghilan chief, has re- 
linquished Reshd, his former residence, and for 
the security of his wcaith and family against the 
incursic;;' from illazanderan, has retired to the 
vicinity of Enzillec, where the Russians possess a 
fortified factory, garrisoned by a company of 
soldiers, and supplied with a few pieces of can- 
non.^ 

HvdeatKhak is supposed to possess a re- 
venue of two hundred thousand pounds, a great 
part of which arises from the produce of silk;- 
and from this revenue, he bkd amassed, it is 
said, a considerable treasure. Here yon must be 
cautioned against computing Persian money by 
your standard, for in this countr)-, where every 
commodity is procured at a cheap rale, specie 

The most accurate account of Ghilan is founcl' in the _ 
travels of the late Jonas Hamav-, a name widely known in the 
annals of humanity, and deeply graven on the most distinguish- 
ed monuments’ of his countiy. Somfe ustliil remarks on Ghilan 
arc also to be collected from a book, entitled Voyages and Tra- 
vels through the Russian empire, Persia, &c. l>y V>’illiar:i 
Cook, D. 
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may fairly be reckoned at double the value which 
it bears in Englahd. 

Hvdeat Khaw is about sixty years of age, 

. and according to the information of the Ghiian 
scid, of wliom frequent mention has been 
is rapacious, tyrannical, and pusillanimous. Con- 
scious of his inability to resist the force of Aga 
iMahomed Khan, he had wholly thrown himself 
on the protection of the court of Petersburgh, 
from which it may be said, that he derives the 
existence of his power, and safety of his person. 
Nor will the Russians, while they enjoy such im- 
Jtorlant benefits from Ghiian, fail to give him 
support. 

The silks of Ghiian are c.xportcd to Astracan, 
chiefly through the medium of Armenian mer- 
chants, subjects of Russia, w-ho possess the 
larger share of the Caspian commerce. It was 
long believed that the silk brought into Europe, 
from Turkey, war all produced in the Ottoman 
empire: but since a more conversant knowledge 
of Persia has been obtained,, it appears that the 
Turkish merchants were used to resort to the 
provinces of Ghiian and Shinvan,* whence they 
transported large quantities of this commodity to 
the European factories of.the Levant. 

• Situatr.on the west side of the Caspian sen, where there is 
abundant growth of silk, but of a coarser kind than that of 
philan, which is esteemed the finest in Persin, 
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The Persian silk' trade conlinucd to floiv in this 
cliannel, uniil the yrar 1739, when the Russia 
Coriiij?nv of England, having procured tl.c s inc- 
tion of P.vlianicnl,-'' ’ sent their ' i'aciors • iiitn ■ 
Gldljii to establish a co'mmcice, which should 
havc'for its object the purchase of 'silk, and the 
vent of English nianufaclurcs. 'llicy received 
a cordial oiicouragtmenl from Reza Kou’ii, u'ho, 
at that period, governed, ‘Persia' in the abaiiice of 
his father, then engaged in the Indian expedition; 
and they remained in Ghilaii until the year 1748, 
when the general tumult and devastation, which 
followed the death of Nadir, compelled them to 
retire and abandon an extensive amount of pro- 
perty. _ 

It is seen that previously to the dissolution of 
the factory at Ghilan, the court of Peiersburgli 
began to entertain jealousies of the English esta- 
blishment in Persia, and from their own growing 
knowledge of commerce and navigation, became 
desirous of possessing a trade wliich naturally 
pertained to their country. The government of 
Persia had largely contributed to increase this 
jealousy, by a distinguished encouragement to 

* Tlieywerc vigorously opposed in'Englsnd by the Lesent 
Company, who aware of ibo injury which ‘hey would sustain 
by the Caspian trade, represented to Parliament that their 
charter, an exclusisc one, would be violently infringed by 
such permission bring gianttd to the llussia xncrclianti. 
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all English adventurers,' a’hoin 'jt saw independenl' 
of R.ussi.'i, its constitutional enemy, 'and capable 
also of enriching thd kingiioin', by tlicir superior 
skill ant) spirit in trade: but abov6 ^ all, ' Persia 
was cleslroiib of employing' the Engli^h ’in the con- 
struction of‘vcsEclsorwar;'thnt'it niTcht acquire 
the doniiiuon of the Caspian sea. 

Tne'lirst cause of Uie displeasure •and ' alariii 
of the court of Pctefsbnrgh, at the pVo'cbcdings 
of the El glish foctory in Gliilan,' arose frbbv the 
conduct of die principal agent, John lilton,^' wlio^ 
on 'a disagreement with his associates," entered 
into the service of Nadir Shah, by whom he was 
invested with certain'territories bordering on the 
Caspian sea, and created the coiiimandcr of a 
squadron, with which he himself, with infinite 
ability and labour, had furnished the Persiah 
gov'e inncnt. 

O.v .the 14th of March, our vessel, filled up to 
the hatches, tlic decks also’ strewed over with 
bales and pas«cngcrs, got under waj', but a_ foul 
wind soon setting in, we came to an' anchor.’ 
FrOili die manner in which these vessels are navi- 
gated, laden; and altogether managed, I should 
be surprized if shipwrecks were' not fjcqdent'iu 
this sea. The cabin was stuiled so full of parcels 

* See Hallway's TraioU, for a relation of some port of the 
adventures of tlus^cntcrpribing pcifon. 
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and baggage, that those to whom it was allotted, 
were obliged to crawl in,' and then they found 
only a scanty length' and breadth, sleeping or 
awoke : the passengers I perceived were all petty 
traders, who having embarked a certain property 
on the vessel, accompanied it in person; for 
there is not a sufficient credit or good faith esta- 
blished in Persia, to enable merchants to consign 
their cficcts to factors. The foreign trader, there- 
fore, is necessitated to become a supercargo, an 
occupation which for the first time I saw, in the 
letter of the word, verified, by the adventurers 
sitting immediately upon their wares, whence they 
stirred but seldom, and were never long absent ; 
of these people I numbered not less than soventv, 
who were spread over the deck, or packed in the 
cabin and boat ; it was soon seen that the master 
and mariners were equally ignorant of their pro- 
fession ; he could scarcely discriminate the points 
of the compass or throw the lead ; and the men, 
though expert at the use of the taylor’s needle, 
and the implements of cookciy, would, among the 
most clumsy of our sailors, have been termed 
landsmen. hen ,I beheld this ill-constructed 
bark, lumbered with goods and passengers, and 
its unskillful crew, I could not but entertain ap- 
prehensions of our safety, especially in a sea so 
tcmpcsiuous as the Caspian. 

0>' the 17th, we got under sail, and assisted 
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b}' a 'favourable wind, we anchored on the 22d, 
about ten leagues to the northward of the port of 
Baku; arid, on the-24th, readied the entrance of 
the haibour, when the wind which had been blow- 
ing sirong from the eastward, suddenly chan'ged, 
and came from the land with extreme violence ; 
but the vicinity of the shore kept the sea down, 
-and probably prevented our destruction. The 
Bussians, trusting to the strength of their anchors 
and cables, nhich were of the mos't substantial 
kind, went to sleep ; nor did they once endeavour 
to prepare the vessel for the sea, in the event of 
its parting from the anchors, oi use any means of 
assisting the cable which was severely strained . 
some of the more animated of them would occa- 
sionally open their eyes, and call out on God’s 
mercy to shelter them from the fury of the storm. 
It abated on tlic 26tb, when we entered the port 
of Baku, and saluted a Russian frigate lying there, 
with all the swivels and musquiets on board, with- 
out regard of order or count. The agent of our 
vessel attended the commanding officer, and in 
his report mentioned the story of his European 
passenger. It is to be noticed that the Turks and 
Persians make a difference between a Russian 
and a native of Europe, calling the one a Fering- 
hcc, and other a Rooss. In this distinction is also 
included a superior estimation of the Europeans, 
to whom they ascribe a more e-xtensive genius and 
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knowledge ; and what I thought extraordinary, 
iho like nominal diflercnce is cnlcrtaincd by all 
the lower class of southern Rnseians. 

Ox board of the frigate, « hither 1 was sum- 
moned, I related the -motives and general track 
of my journey, and was received with a warmth 
of hospitality, "to which neither my appearance, 
being clad in a very ordinaiy dress, or my unsup- 
ported representation had a claim. I now be- 
came infonned of the general peace in Europe ; 
and it was with a deep felt mortification, I learn- 
ed, from a/orcigiicr, the entire separation of tlic 
American Colonics and their numerous people- 
Tlie frigate was to sail the ne.xtday to Enziilcc, to 
be stationed in that quarter, for the protection of 
the province of Ghilan, the chief of which had 
sometime before dispatched an envoy to the Rus- 
sian camp, in Criin Tartary, to represent bis 
dread of Aga Mahomed, and to solicit the aid of 
the Russians. The agent had returned, and was 
accompanied by a Russian olTiccr, who liaci tra- 
velled from the camp to liuku in twenty days- 
Part of 'the journey lay through the country of 
the Lesgui Tartars, wlio arc a savage people, and 
proverbially hostile to strangers ; but, fro.Ti ' a 
dread of the Russian troops, now adiauccd (o 

* Then eommandcil by General Potemkin, nlio was intcstcil 
with the gtnerninent ol the Crim and the power of controlling 
the .'iffaits of Asiracan. 
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.tlidr frontier, they had permitted this party to 
pass unmolested. The ' officer, who spoke the 
Turkish language fluently, seemed to be an inge- 
nious active man, and xrell fitted for a service of 
enterprize. 

The Ghilan envo}', then proceeding in the fri- 
gate, expressed a surprize to see me, whom he 
thought a Mahometan, eating at the same board 
with the Hussian gentlemen ; but. when he saw a 
barber comtncncing an operation on my beard, 
which I took the opportunity of having shaved, 
he evinced great amazement and indignation; 
nor did he, until repeatedly informed of my 
real character, ce^e his reprehension of the act > 
during the process of which, he threw on me 
many a look of contempt ; when the barber began 
to cut off the inustachios, he several times, in a 
. peremptory manner required him to desist, and 
seeing them gone^ now said ,hc, of wl)atever 
country or sect you may be,‘your disgrace is com- 
plete, and you look like a woman. 

Thus, after a growth of fifteen months, fell ray 
beard, which in that period had increased to a 
great magnitude, both in length and breadth^ 
though it had been somewhat shrivelled by the 
severity of the late winter ; when you advert to 
the general importance of an Asiatic beard, to 
the essential services wlvich mine had rendei-y. 
and to qur long and intimate association, I trust 
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that tills brief introduction of it to your notice 
will not be deemed impertinent. Tliis operation of 
cutting it, ought however to have been postponed 
till my arrival at Astracan ; for iny European face, 
with an Asiatic dress, made me an object of gc> 
ncral remark and enquiry among the Persians ; 
nor did I escape the censure of the Armenians, 
who arc taught to esteem the beard a badge of 
respect, and even sanctity, recommended to their 
example by the palriardis and primitive Chris- 
tians, and when they conform in European coun- 
tries to the custom of shaving it, they arc ridiculed 
by all the stauncher brcdircn of their tribe. 

On the C7lb, I went on board the frigate, then 
getting under way, and saw the seamen execute 
their work in an active, skilful manner. They 
hove u]) the anchor, and set sail with an expert- 
ness, which would not have discredited the crew 
of an English ship of xvar. The captain procured 
me a passage from a Greek merchant, who had 
come to take leave of him, and gave me a pass- 
port requiring my admission into. the town of 
Eaku, and that no molestation should be offered 
me by the Persian government ; and the second 
lieutenant of the frigate^ who had been my inter- 
preter, and bad taken a willing part in adjusting 
my little wants, gave me a letter of introduction 
to an officer of the Russian navy, whose name 
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tvas Ivan Andrcits.* The Greek carried me to 
his apartment in a karavansero, which is cxciu* 
sivcly appropriated to the use of Christians and 
Sooni hlahometails. 

IvAV Andreits, during ttie last Russian war 
tvith the Turks, commanded a privateer, the pro- 
perly of his family, in the Mediterranean, where 
having performed some gallant actions, he was 
promoted by the empress to the rank of captain 
in the navy; and, retiring aftewards to Astracan, 
he obtained from government the exclusive pri- 
vilege of exporting, for a certain term, iron and 
steel into Persia. As we both were a little con- 
versant in the Lingua Franca, a language com- 
monly spoken on the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
a familiar acquaintance was. soon produced; and 
the influence which he had acquired at Baku, en- 
abled me, non* a part of his family, to pass my 
time very pleasantly. 

The town of Baku, in the province of Shirwan, 
is situate on the north side of a bay, and forms 
nearly an equilateral trian^e with one -of the 
sides extending in a parallel with the shora It 

* Or Andrew A'its, signifying in the Russian language, John 
the son of Andrew. This mode of designation is held the most 
Iionournblc among the ancient titles of Russia, and is exem- 
plified, in the present Grand Duke, nho is particularly kaanm, 
hr the name of Paul Petrowiu. 
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i5, I imaninc, aboiii a mile in circumfcrcncf, anO 
cioaclcd with iphaliilantr, most of wljoin arc cn- 
gn"C(I in commerce. 

Tin: hay is capacious, ami FheUcrcfl, hy tlic 
laml, agninhl nil winili. except the sooth, ulin-e 
violence is also much broken by tlie intervention 
•of two small islfcnds. The southern nnd largest 
of those iilands was according to inforination of 
the people, united to the continent, which, in 
that quarter, present!, a low teriniimlion ; but it 
Iiad been insulated by the influx of the sea, v. ho=e 
waters have evidently encroached on the wcitern 
shore of the Caspian in the course of the last 
forty years. 

Baku, at the period of Mr. Ilanway's travels 
into Perria, had a double wall on the eastern 
face; but the exterior one is now levelled hy the 
ri«e of the sea, and its foundation hronglu within 
walor-nmi k. The province of Sliirwun produces 
a large quantity of silk, of %vhich -about four hun- 
dred tons arc annually imported at Astracan. 
Saffrpn, of a good quality, is aUo produced there, 
and constitutes a valuable article of trade. A 
society of Moultan Hindoo^ which has long been 
cstahlisiicJ in Baku, contributes largely to the 
circulation of its commerce ; and, wiili ihc.'Vrmc- 
niaas they may be accoiintcd^thc principal mcr- 
ciiuiit.' of Sliirwan. The Hindoos, of this quarter, 
usually embark at Tatia, a large insular town in 
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ihc lower tract of the Indtis, whence they proceed 
to Bassorali, and there accompany the karavans 
which arc ficquently passing into Persia.. Somh 
also travel inland to the Caspian sea, by the road 
of Kandahar and Herat ; hut the number is small, 
and they grievously complain of 'the oppression's 
and insults of the Mahometans. ■ ' , 

On the 31st of IMarch, I visited the Atoshghah, 
or place of lire; and on making myself known to 
the Plindoo mendicants,- who resided there, I was 
received among these sons of Brimha as a bro- 
ther ;■ an appellation they used on perceiving that 
I had acquired some knowledge of their mytho- 
logy, and had visited their most sacred places of 
worship. This religious retirement, where the 
devotees worship their deity in the semblance of 
lire, is a square of about thirty yards, surrounded 
with a low wall, and' contains many apartments ; 
in each of which is a small volcano of sulphu- 
"reous fire, issuing from the ground through a fur- 
nace, or funnel, constructed in the form of an 
Hindoo altar. 

Tins fire is appropriated to the uses of wor- 
ship, cookery, and fortifying the feeble Hindoos 
against llie rigour of the winter season. On 
closing the funnel, the fiame is immediately ex- 
tinguished, when a hollow sound is heard, by 
applying the car 'to the aperture, accompanied 
with a strong and cold current of air, which is 
VoL. It. s 
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^inflamed al pleasure by placing near it any iila- 
ininatcd matter. The flame is of a pale clear 
colour, without a perceptible smoke ; and emits 
a vapour strongly inipregnated with sulphur, 
which considerably impeded niy respiration, until, 
by silling on the ground, I brought my head lower 
than the level of the furnace. The Hindoos had 
a wan, emaciated appearance, and were oppressed 
by an hectic cough, which continued to affect me 
during my stay at the Atashghah. The ground 
within the enclosure abounds in this subterra- 
neous air, which issues from artificial channeis ; 
but, in these contracted spaces, it seems only 
capable of producing flamo by the application of 
a foreign fire. ' E-xclUsivc of the fires pertaining 
to the Hindoo apartments, a large one,, arising 
from a natural cleft in an open place, incessantly 
burns, whence it would seem, that no extraneous 
obicct is required to impart on illumination to 
the larger evaporations of this air. On the out-~ 
side of the wall are seen maify of these volcanos, 
which have the appearance of lime-kilns; and 
one of them is conveniently adapted to the uses 
of a funeral pile. The general space, which con- 
tains this volcanic fire, forms a low flat hill slant- 
ing towards the sea, the soil of which consisis of 
a sandy earth, intermixed with stones. No 
mountainous land is seen from the Atoslighab, 
nor any violent eruptions of flame; Nature seems 
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here to have adopted a gentle and inoffensive 
nicdiuin of discharging ‘ her discordant atoms, 
wliich, ill other quarters of the globe, shake her 
irith convulsions, and pour around' a horrid de- 
vastation. 

In the description of this natural phsenome-‘ 
non, I have cautiously adhered to the simple fact, 
wiihont presuming to discuss its cause or proper- 
ties. These are branches of science I am little 
skilled in, and ill enabled to elucidate. Had 
the opportunities which have been thrown in my 
way fallen to a. Cavendish or a Priestley, the 
Strongest and most ornamental pillars of the 
fabric of natural philosophy, a larger scope of 
knou ledge might have been opened to the world, 
and talents which have been long beheld with 
admiration, rendered still more conspicuous. 

The black and white naptha is found in the 
province of Shirwan, in great plenty ; the first 
floats thinly on. the surface of certain springs or 
ponds, whence it is collected and preserved in 
jars. It seems to possess many of the properties 
of camphir^ and is successfully employed in al' 
laying external pains and inflamed tumours. The 
black naptha, or bitumen, is produced in the 
same manner as the white, but more abundantly, 
and on larger picce^ of water, and with' a scum 
three or four inches thick, of the consistence of 
tar. The bouses of Baku, most of which have 
s 2 
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flat roofs, arc covered on the top with tliis mate- 
rial, which is found a wibslantinl defence against 
the rain ; and, when formed into small cakes, or 
balls, with a mixture of sand, is commonly used^ 
by the lower class of people, ns a substitute for 
the fuel of wood, which, in this province, is thinly 
produced. 

Tins quarter of Shirwan, in aspect and the na- 
ture of its soil, resembles the province of Khora- 
san ; there is . the same want of wood and large 
streams, and in the winter the air is equally bleak 
and piercing ; with the dificrcncc that in Shirwan 
it is subject to fogs, which, I apprehend, arc 
caused by the vicinity of the . Caspian sea. 1 he 
soil yields abundant crops of good wheat and 
barley, ino bread of which constitutes the food of 
the common people;' the higher ranks only are 
enabled to procure rice, tvhich is chiefly imported 
from Muzunderan and Ghilan. The mutton is 
fat and well tasted, being of the large tailed sheep, 
and .is sold ot the rate of one penny and three 
halfpence per pound. Apples, pears, grapes, and 
chcsnuls, all of a good kind, arc produced in 
plenty. And a wine is manufactured by the Ar- 
menians, at the town of Shahmachce,* which in 
ilavour and substance, is not unlike the red wine 
of IJourdcaux ; were the grapes carefully culti- 


llic former capital of that proiinec. 
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vatcd,-niid the process well' understood, this wine 
would be much esteemed in Europe. The pro- 
vince of Shinrau has Derbcnt inclusively on the 
north ; the Caspian sen on the east j the territoiy 
of Astara oil the south ; and parts of Georgia and 
the districts of Giinjah on the west.' • 

Old Shnhmacheei the former capital; 'is situ- 
ated about seventy miles inland of Baku, arid for 
its trade, wealth, and population, was, after Ispa^ 
han,‘ ranked among the most flourishing cities of 
Persia. To punish a rebellion, which the inhabi- 
tants had raised against tlie governmcnl of Nadir 
Shah, this city was raaed and depopulated ; blit 
that the empire might not ‘be deprived of a mart, 
so happily placed for foreign commerce, that 
prince formed, about ten miles to the south-west 
of the old city, a new Shahraachee.*' Fultah AH 
Khan; the chief of Shirwan, resides generally at 
Dorbent, but he gratifies a rapacious disposition, 
liy making frequent circuits through the province, 
which he severely bairasses. The vicinity of ge- 
neral Potemkin’s army has made him fearful of 
its nearer approach ; and he is now endeavouring 

* An c\tcnsi\c tmic ofsinc'formerly was mainlaincd between 
Sbalimncbcc and the Black Sea, through which rhannci, Jarge 
■luantiiics of that commodity were imported into ’turkey, and 
thence into Europe. This trade, though still existing, is much 
diminished since the Russians, by obtaining the 'dominion of 
dm Caspian, hare made a monopoly of the Persian sil):.' 
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by every token of 'respqcl and .acknowledged dc- 
pendance, to oi>taln a favourable connection .with 
the Russian empire. 

Having laid before yon the. more nmlcrial 
part of my observations on.Shinvan, I cannot re- 
sist the impulse of calling your notice, for a mo- 
ment, to the disposition and temper of a' small 
but extraordinary portion of its present inhabi- 
tants. Human nature takes a portion of its pre- 
eminent features from national prejudices, froiii 
education,' and from government; nor must we 
exclude climate from its share of the formation. 
This remark arose from a view of the Ataslighah 
at Baku, where a Hindoo is found so deeply tinc- 
tured with the enthusiasm of religion, that though 
his nerves be constitutionally of a tender texture, 
and his frame relaxed by age,* he will journey 
through hostile regions, from .the Ganges to the 
Volga,, to .offer up a. prayer at the shrine of his 
God. - . , 

When the ambitious strides. of the Russian 
empire. On the side of Turkey, .by the Idle acqiii-. 
silipus of .the Criro, are attentively considered, 
and its rapid progress into the most valuable pro- 

* Among the HindoUs nt tlic Atasliphah, wns on oH m.-in, a 
native of Delhi, who lind visited all the celebrated tcmplciof 
northern and southern India, and whom I nflctwards saw at 
Astracan, 
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Vinces of Persia, 'we are compelled to bestow ap- 
plause oil the policy of a government' which has 
so dextrously ordered its measures, that these va- 
luable additions of power and wealth are daily 
accumulated without attracting the notice of 
Europe ; nay almost without its knowledge. Wav- 
ing any investigation of the political effects which 
may spring from the rise or fall, or the encreasing 
grandeur of nations, I will Jiere only observe, 
that the influence acquired by Russia, in the 
north-west quarter of Persia, has been accom- 
panied with, reciprocal benefits, and tliat were if 
wholly annexed to the Russian dominion, the body 
of people, w'ould reap essential advantages ; their 
persons arid property would derive a security^ of 
which they have been long deprived, and- by a 
subjection to tlie orders .of a civilized, active go- 
vernment, they would necessarily become useful 
subjects and profitable members of society. 

The kingdom of Persia, since the period of the 
Afghan Invasion,* has presented an unvaried 
scene of warfare and -distraction ; where every 
species of a savage rapine ^ias been exercised' 
with boundless sway ; and, at this day, Persia may 
be said to exhibit a vast tomb, piled up with the 
victims of ambition, avarice, and revenge; it 
were difficult to say whether more of its people in 


Which happened about the year 1720.' 
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the last sixty years, have fallen in the field, or by 
the hand of the executioner and assassin. For 
they have had a full occupation, especially in the 
latter part pf the government of Kadir Shah, 
whoso revenues were at length drained from the' 
blood of his subjects. 

The cruellies Committed by this prince have 
been diflusely treated ; all classes of men, even 
our boys at school, are conversant in the barba- 
rous exploits of Khuli Khan ; it may not, how- 
ever, be superfluous to notice some facts, which 
seem to have largely contributed to sully the me- 
mory of Nadir, who at one period of his life, 
maintained no ill fdunded claims to heroic fame. ' 
At the close of this prinep's reign, his body and 
his mind indicated equal signs of disorder, 
which was supposed to have been caused or aug- 
mented by domestic treachery, and the effects of 
excessive fatigue. 

Conspiracy and rebellion arose all around 
him, and he had no sooner quelled the insurrec- 
tions of a province, than his departure was mark- 
ed by the murder of his officers and successive 
revolts. Seeing his authority endlessly trampled 
on, and that partial punishment was inefficient* 
to give it strength, he gave loose to a perhaps 
constitutional ferocity, which had been tempered 
by his understanding, but which thfese events in- 
flamed to madness, and often instigated 'to the 
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ii)i!i'criniii:aic cMirpniion of a di'tiict. Uui 
M'liat .'L'Ciurcl nio‘( to ombiticr and distuilt ]iis 
iniml, «ab the perfidy of Jiib family ; the defection 
ttf tbu5e from wliom he imd vainly expected aid 
and ul'nclini(.nt. Ills favourite ion and apparent 
Micce‘'ijr. had been entru'itcil with the regency 
of Persia, during the expedition to Ilindostim, 
and presuming on the dibtant occnpclions of his 
father, he had prepared tntv.suie#, it is allcdged, 
to ascend the throne. 

'I'm; incrcastnc malady* of Nadir, sharpened 
by public and domestic talamitt-, ultimately ren- 
deicd him a mon'-tcr of cruelty ; and his rage ex- 
tending usnnlly to those whose olliccs required 
an altcntlancconhis person, i’ ho was approached 
with a constant dread. '\\’caricd out at length 
•hy the undeviating course of his tyranny and 
cruellies, which Ulc a pestilence had thinned the 
land, some of the principal oflicers of the court, 
stimulated also, it is raid, hy one of his nephews, 
assassinated him in the month of April 1747, while 
he was encamped in the northern quarter of 
Kliorasau, not far distant from the place of his 
birth. 

* AlicMrvmcroWhcrrj^. 

t It b 'aiii llmi tbe nOiccta in Mailing, in.teail of rutfring 
on tbc oitliiinry lopitM at n rourt, wlirrr u«'tl to ninbr nn\’nut 
aSKl uiifci-nnt vn(iuirU-> into rtic tt-Wo » f the •-liuli'i b<ulj, .mil 
otrr rspif*? maclijoy at an imprrial f\acu:ilii>n, mIiic!, 
they imagiiinl tionliltrcuti' an existence for ibcUay. 
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IIavin'g held out that side of Nadir’s cha- 
racter w iiich excited only disgust ami horror, it 
were but simple justice to his incmoiy, to notice 
those passages of his life which will place him 
in a liglit where princes ever appear in the most 
grateful colours. On the event of his successes 
in India, he exempted his Persian dominion from 
all taxes, for the space of three years ; and after 
discharging the military arrears, which amounted 
to four millions sterling, ho gave the army a gra- 
tuity of six months pay, w'ith a like sum to the 
civil servants of tlie camp. 

After the battle of Karnat, 'vhen Nadir had 
overthrown the empire of India, and possessed 
the jterson of the king, one of the Mogul omrahs 
represented to him, that among the Dehli troops 
were an hundred thousand horses fit for held ser- 
vice, and which his order would immediately pro- 
duce. Nadir Shah, in the language of a prince, 
obsea-ved that he granted to the Mogul army an 
unreserved quarter, which should not be in- 
fringed ; tliat the bread of no Asiatic soldier, de- 
pends on his horse, which, were he deprived of, 
himself and bis family would he reduced to beg- 
gary ; that it is repngnanl to humanity to treat 
those with rigour whom fortune has thrown into 
our power ; and it was his determined will, that 
the Indian soldiers should not be in any degree 
insulted or molested." ’ 

* Trazici’s Histoiy of Nadir Shati. 
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Nadir Suak, in the prosperous -periods of 
his life, held out an ample protection to mer- 
chants of eveiyscct and nation, and zealously 
sought to establish a liberal commerce through- 
out Persia, nhich he saw possessed of various 
valuable commodities. When the mercantile 
property of Mr. Ilanway was plundered at 
Astcrabad, that gentleman preferred his com- 
plaint in person to the Shah, who directing an 
investigation into the account, issued an eflcctunl 
order on the governor of the province form fhll 
restitution of the cflccts or the amount. 

In the vigorous attempts which this prince 
made to introduce the European art of naviga- 
tion and ship-building into his country, he evinced 
a genius rarely found in the mind of an Asiatic. 
’It was his Intention, by the assistance of John 
Elton, to erect fortified stations on the east side 
of the Caspian sea, that a stability might be given 
to his conquests in Khieva, ond the Tartars' 
checked in tlieir depredations on the province of 
Astcrabad. After Elton had, with vast labour, 
completed the building of a vessel, in which he 
encountered obstinate difficulties, as well from 
a jealousy of the Persians of his rising favour- 
with the Shah as disgust at an irksome service; 
he was directed to jjxaraine the Tartar shore of 
the Caspian, and to make choice of an eligible 
situation for a settlement. But the coast, ac- 
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cording to the - report of Elton, being found 
destitute of good water, the design was relin- 
quished. 

Nadiu Shah, contraty to the general charac- . 
ter of the Persians, who are impressed with a 
more persecuting spirit than ahy other Mahome- 
tan nation, gave a common toleration to the wor- 
ship of the inhabitants, whether Christians, Hin- 
doos, or Jews; and largely retrenched the powei* 
and wealth of the priests, who, during the latter 
period of the Sufiuee dynasty, had engrossed the 
chief direction of government. That Nadir might 
incapacitate their revenge for the death of. the 
Mollah Baslii,* who had been cxecutled for re- 
fusing assent to a plan of this prince for intro-, 
ducing the Sobui religion into Persia, and, to 
accommodate other salutary purp’oses, he de- 
manded an account of the vast rcrenues uhich 
had been assigned to the church. They informed 
him^ a'ceording to the tenonr of Frazier’s relation 
of this event, that their property was applied to the 
uses for which it bad been allotted, in salaries for 
the priests, in the maintenance of numerous col- 
leges and mosques, in which prayers were inces- 
santly pfTered up for the success of the arms of 
the prince, and of the prosperity of the Persian 
empire. 


Jligli priest. 
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Nadir obscivcd to them, that experience bad 
manifested the inuUIity'of their prayers, since, for 
the space of fifty years past, the' nation had.be'en 
verging to decay, and ultimately liad been rcdui 
cod, by invasions &nd rebellion, to a state of ruini 
U’hcn God's victorious instruments, pointing to his 
army, had come to its relief, and were no^v ready 
to sacrifice their lives to its defence -and gloi^'; 
that the wants of these poor priests, liis soldiers; 
must be supplied,’ and he therefore determined 
that the greatest portion of the church lands 
should bo appropriated to their use. The man- 
date being immediately carried into execution; 
produced a revenue equal to three million of stet^ 
ling money. The priests, enraged at, this assump- 
tion, exerted their utmost abilities in stirring up 
the army and the people against the Shah ; but 
the former being composed, in a large proportion,' 
of the Sooni sect, ridiculed their situation; and 
the body of the inhahitants, when they considered 
that the edict would liberate them from a part of 
the general taxation, were not dissatisfied. 

' Na'diiiSiiah having nccoinplishcd this pur-' 
pose, ordered the attendance of the chiefs of tho'^ 
people, and 'making a formal declaration' of the, 
measure which had been adopted; told them, it 
they wanted priests, they must provide them at' 
their own charge ; that having himself little occa- 
sion for their services, he would not contributetti?* 
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their maintenance. Such was Nadir Shah hefore 
calamity had harassed his mind, and disease his 
body. The actions of men, however amply gifted 
hy nature, or improved by knowledg(^ arc strongly 
shaped by the surrounding events of human life. ' 
Let the man whom we have but now viewed with 
admiration, towering down the tide of fortune 
jvilh a swelling sail, and marking his progress by 
'conspicuobs marks .of glory and .renown, be 
thrown on the rough sea. of trouble, without a 
shelter to cover him from its fury ; or let him be 
stretched on the couch of sickness, helpless, and 
racked with pain, we shall speedily cease from 
wonder and applause, and with difficulty credit the 
identity of the object. 

IIavixg, in detached pieces, and, I fear, with 
a wide deviation from order, described the most 
important events of the Persian empire, from the 
Afghan invasion to the death of Nadir Shah, I 
could have wished briefly to connect that epoclm 
with the present period ; but no document has 
come to my knowledge, sufficiently authentic or 
clear, for the illustration of the whole of this 
interval. 

Previously to theadministralion of ICareem 
Khan, many competitors for the throne of Persia 
came forward, and encountered a various tran- 
sient fortune, until all the race of Nadir and the 
So& were extirpated, except Shah Koch, the 
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chief, .of Muscliid,, a sketch of whoso life has 
been alrciidy noted. Karecm Khnn,’‘ from a ma- 
rauding .horseman, became the. successful chief- 
tain, and prodmming himself , the regent of the- 
empire, during the minority of ,a descendant 
of the Soil fainil}', whom he pretended to have 
discovered, established .his residence at Shiraz.. 
It appears that Saadut Khan, the brother of the 
regent, took Bassoranf from the Turks, after a 
year’s siege ; and, during the Persian, government 
of that pluc^ Karceni Khan gave di.stinguished 
induigcncies to tlie English residents established 
tiiere, whose factory and properly, when the city 
fell into bis possession, were fully secured to them. 
The administration of Kareem Khan was involved 
in a scries of hostilities against the Turks and 
Arabs, over whom, except the capture of Basso- 
rnh} lie, obtained but trivial advantages. 

At the period, of the regent’s- death, which 
happcned'ubout the year 1778, Saadut Klinn was 
stationed, with a small force, at Bassorab, and 
felicitous of s|)cedily reaching Shiraz, the theatre 
of action, he abandoned Bassorab, which again 
acknowledged the power of the Turks. 'Vrhen 

* He made no scruple of atoning, that in his yoiilh he 
pursued the occupation of n robber, and that liis forciceth 
had been demolished b\ the kick of an ass, 'n Inch he bad 
stolen, and was carrying off. 

t This cr^nt happened in the year 1774.. 
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Snndiit Khan npiiroadicd Shim/, he foiihd tiiti 
pales sliwl ap.iinst liim liy a Zncclii Klian, n 
branch of liis family, nlio, sci/inp on llie cily, 
and the pcrsoii of Knreem Klmn's son, then a 
youth, (iniiounccd himself the ruler of southern 
Persia. The young man having evinced a dispo- 
sition to favour the interests of his uncle, Zncclii 
Khnti gave orders that he should he pul to dcaiii. 
Thu sentence, by a reverse, in no rare practice at 
a Mahometan court, uas executed on himself, 
and Siiadut Khan nas admitted into Shim/, nith a 
participation of the affairs of government, lie 
soon funned a combination against his nephew, 
whom he ultimately deposed, on a cliargc of dc- 
bauciicty, and a lavish expenditure of the public 
treasme. 

DvitiNo the administration of Knreem Khan, 
a body of troops had been sent to quell some 
insurrection in a distant part of the country, 
under an .-Mi Morad, who returning successful, 
nith an army disposed to promote his pur[)0acs, 
preferred a claim to the povermnent. The issue 
of a civil nar, prosecuted through a scries of 
depredation, murder, and treachery, gave Ali 
I\Iorad the possession of Sliiraz, where he put to 
the sword the whole family of Knreem Khan, 
with their adhcicnts.* A Persian of Ispahan, 

• He was rr1.itcil to the family of Karvem Kliam II i^ 
ftiil tliat, on Ih» cient, three hunilicd persons were niaf- 
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speaking to me of the actions of Ali IMorad, and 
, extolling his militaiy genius,, said, that^ he pos- 
sessed a scimetar of a laige size and superior 
quality, on the blade of which were engraved the 
names of the twelve imaums, the directors of its 
edge, and the security of its victories. 

The comment on the Alahometan’s story 
avopld, in fact, tell us, that whilst tlie sword of 
Ali Morad is thus patronised by his twelve 
saints, there is no service, however entangled by 
the tics of faith and honour, that he may not cut 
asunder with impunity, even with applause. Ali 
Morad, who has established the seat of his go> 
vernment at Ispahan, took Shiraz in 1778 Ov 
1773, at which period a gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance resided at Bassorah, and has since 
communicated to me some tracts of the history 
of Karccm Khan, and of those chiefs who ap- 
peared in action after his death. 

This gentleman, whose veracity and discerning 
judgment may be confided in, draws a melancholy 
picture of the southern provinces of Persia. He 
says, that the intestine feuds and commotions gave 
a pretext for the perpetration of -every crime 
disgraceful to human nature, and produced such, 
daring acts of fiagitiousness, that the people re- 
sembled demons rather than men. It was usual, 
he says, for one half of the inhabitants of a village 
to keep watch at night, that they might not be 
Voi. ir. T 
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murdered by llic other, which, if not equally 
vigilant, became subject to a similar fate. But 
cnougli of this scene of blood, w Inch degrades our 
race below. the beasts of the field, and permit me, 
in my desultory manner, to convey you again to 
the banks of the Caspian. It having been already 
noticed, that the dominion of this sea is vested 
without competition in the empire of llussia, 
which has also obtained a strong influence in 
some of the bordering provinces, it may not be 
foreign to rational cnquiiy to examine the stages 
by which llussia has arri%’cd at this accession of 
power. 

In the year 1722, Peter the Great was soli- 
licitcd by Thamas Khan, the son of the Shah 
Ilusseyn, to assist him in c.xpclling the Afghans 
from Persia, who had drix-cn his father from the 
throne, and, continued to hold possession of an 
extensive portion of the kingdom ; and, to stimu- 
late llussia to the grant of this aid, the Persian 
prince stipulated to cede in perpetuity the pro- 
vinces of Giiilan and Shinvan. This proposal 
being acceded to, Peter, accompanied by the 
empress Katherine, embarked at Astracan with a 
large force, and proceeding along the xvest coast 
of the Caspian, landed at Agrcchan, in the pro- 
vince of ^lingrclia, about two hundred miles to 
the southward of the mouth of tiie Arolga ; from 
thence he moved to the relief of Derbent, which 



Lad been besieged by the Afghans, and stationing 
a party of three hundred men in the castle, 
advanced a day’s march into Persia, where he 
was met by the deputies of Baku and Shahmachee, 
■who sought his protection against the Afghans, 
then making strenuous exertions to reduce these 
places. 

Peter was preparing to undertake the service, 
when a Turkish envo3’ arrived in the camp, and 
represented, that his master, having annexed 
Shahmachee to the Turkish dominion, w’as much 
displeased at the appearance of a Russian power 
in that quarter, and that, unless the emperor 
withdrew his forces he was directed to declare 
war against Russia. 

Petek having lately felt the superior strength 
of the Turks in the unfortunate campaign of 
Pruth, and being then in a foreign country, 
destitute' of the resources necessary for com- 
mencing hostilities against so powerful an enemy, 
he consented to a peaceable return to his own 
dominions. The Turkish envoy accompanied the 
army to the northern limits of Persia, where he 
remained until it had embarked for Astracan. 
The parly which had been lodged in the fort of 
Derbcnt did not join the army in its retreat, but, 
at the solicitation of the inhabitants, continued in 
that station until the Russians, at a future period, 
appeared on the Caspian, while those of Baku, 
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deprived of the hope of succour, received a body 
of Afghan troops into the town, and submitted to 
the government of Ispahan. 

The Russians had constructed a small fort on 
•the river ilillu Kcnti, in the territoiy of the Lcs- 
ghi Tartars, and garrisoned it with five hundred 
men, who, after the departure of the grand army, 
were attacked by a large Afghan force and wholly 
destroyed. Peter, it is said, lost in this expedi- 
tion, a third part of his troops, by sickness, fa- 
tigue, and onsets of the Lesghis ; a loss the more 
mortifying, as it was then attended by a subver- 
sion of the sanguine project he had formed, of 
c.\-tending-his conquest into the iutcrior provinces 
of Persia. 

It appears that this event was followed, in a 
short time, by an ultimate and formal convention 
between the courUof Constantinople and Peiers- 
burgh, which stipulated, that Shnhmachec, the 
lerrhories of Armenia, Georgia, and Melitaner, 
should be held permanent appendages of the 
Porte ; and that Peter should be left at liberty to 
prosecute his designs on the provinces of Persia 
bordering on the Caspian sea. 

lx the latter end of the year 1722, the Persian 
chief of Ghilan deputed an agent to Astracan, 
with powers to deliver up Reshd, the capital of 
the province, to a Russian garrison, sho'uld it be 
immediately dispatched to the. relief of tlie city,. 

S 
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llion invested by the Afghans. The emperor as- 
senting to the measure, dispatched by sea a 
thousand men toGhilan; but, on their arrival, 
they were refused admittance by the inhabitants, 
who, alarmed at the delay of the aid, and threat- 
ened <vith severe vengeance if they formed any 
connection with the Russian government, had 
entered into a negociation with tJie Afghan officer 
for the surrender of the city. The Russian de- 
tachment formed an entrenchment on the sea- 
shore, where it remained until a reinforcement of 
four thousand men came from Astracan, with 
orders to force an entrance into Reshd ; but this 
sen-ice was not found necessary, for, on the arri- 
val of the additional force, the gates of Reshd- 
were iininediatcly tlirown open, and the whole 
province of Gbilan became subject to Russia. 

The officer who commanded the auxiliary 
troops had, in his passhge down the Caspian, 
touched at Baku, where he was directed to lodge 
a garrison, conformably to a previous requisition 
of the Persip governor, but the succour arriving 
too late, the place had submitted to an Afghan 
army. Peter, anxious to acquire so valuable an 
acquisition, dispatched in tlic course of the fol- 
lowing year, 1723. a strong naval armament from 
Astracan, which entering the port of Baku,'^ took 

* Tliib word, I an informed, is composed of tbc Porsiaii 
words Bad and ku, signifv-ing a uindy hill ; it is certain that a 
-strong wind generally prcrails at that place. 
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the fort after a short bombardment. It is said 
that previously to this siege, the Persians had 
never seen a mortar, and that when the Hussian 
bomb-ketch was warped into its station, they ri- 
diculed the attempt of so small a vessel preparing 
to attack the fort; but the destruction of the 
buildings, and the carnage which ensued, speedi- 
ly converted their contempt into astonishment 
and fear. 

These leading lines of the progress and estar 
blishment of tlie Russian power on the Caspian 
sea, are largely borrowed fioni the memoirs of a 
Captain Bruce, who served in Peter’s army dur- 
ing the first Persian expedition, and who seems 
to have made his o’oscrvations with an accurate 
judgment; he has certainly related them with 
simplicity and candour. His documents also cor- 
responding with the information which I collected 
in Persia, this sketch is laid before you with the 
greater confidence. From the period at which 
Peter fixed his power in the provinces of 
Shirvan and Ghilan, to the year 1732, when 
Nadir deposed Shah Thamas, and assumed 
the diadem of Persia, it is not seen .that 
any material occurrences interposed to disturb 
the Russian territory or commerce on the Cas- 
pian. But when this meteor of the east had 
blazed forth, and in its coarse consumed or dis- 
mayed the surrounding nations, the Russians, then 
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involved in domestic commotion and intrigue, 
■were compelled to evacuate their Caspian domi- 
nion, with onlj' a permission to hold a resident 
at the sea-port of Enzillcc, * for the management 
of the Ghilan silk trade. * 

Fultah Ali Khak, having within these late 
years, engaged in a desultory warfare with the 
Lesghi Tartars, sought the assistance of the Rus- 
sians, who after repelling the incursions of the 
encm}', held for some time possession of the fort 
of Derhcnt. It. has been again restorctl ; but 
the conditions arc not known, though we may in- 
fer from the policy of the Court of Petersburgh, 
which is not in the habit of retrenching its limits, 
that the cause of withdrawing the garrison of 
Derbent did not proceed from mere motives of 
libcralilj'. 

That your knowledge of this quarter of Persia 
may be more complete and satisfactory, I have 
been prompted to annex in this place, a survey 
of the Caspian sea made by Captain Bruce, in 
the year 1723, by the order of Peter, after his 
return from Persia. The relation of this survey 

* In llie year ir4<i, an embassy was tent by the cinprpss 
niizabcih to Nadir Shah, a relation of whicli lias been pub- 
lished by Mr. William CooLc, ssho accompanied it in the ca- 
pacity of a surgeon; and at that time it nppearathat except 
the Enzillec facloiy, and a commercial residency at Derbent 
the Itusaiau did not possess any establishment in Petsia, * 
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is deficient in the detail of bearing?,, and often of 
the soundings, nor is it known whether these re- 
marks were ever recorded, or have been omitted 
by the publisher; but the information is nluch ' 
wanted, for except thcKussians, other nations 
are still trivially acquainted with the coasts of the 
Caspian Sea; especially with that which confines 
Tartary. 

Captain Broce says, “ wc received orders to 
*' go all round the Caspian sea, to sun’ey and 
“ sound it, and lay down in a chart all the rivers, 
“ creeks, and bays, with all the different sound- 
“ ings ; and for this service had one of the strong- 
“ cst new built galleys of forty oars, carrying two 
“ eighteen pounders in her prow, twenty-four 
“ swivels, and three hundred men, attended with 
“ four boats, two of eight oars, one of ten, and 
“ another of twdv^ each boat carrying one swi- 
“ vel gun ; and two sub-engineers were appointed 
“ far my assistants. ' , 

“ The 18lh of April, 1723,' went down to the 
“ mouth of the Volga,* and next morning pro- 
“ cceding from thence efistward, wc passed in 
“ very shallow water along the coast, so very 
“ overgrown with weeds, that wt were obliged to 
" keep at five or six miles distance from tlie 
V shore, in from ten to twelve feet water ; and 


* roTty miles Iiclow the city of Astrarati, 
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“ all the way, cveo for eight days time, we 
“ could find no place to land, even our smallest 
" boats. We saw two little islands in the way, 
“ but we could not come at them for reeds; but 
“ wc killed a great number of sea-fowl, thai have 
“ their nests in these islands, and had plenty of 
“ fish and fowl all the way. We sailed and row- 
“ cd, as the wind permitted, but came to an an- 
“ chor cvciy evening that nodiing might escape 
“ our observation. 

“ On the 26th wc arrived at tlie river Jaick ; 
" the mouth j.' one hundred fathoms broad, and 
“ eiglitcen feet deep ; wc went to the town of 
“ Jaick, that stands about one mile up the river, 
“ which is well fortified, and has a strong garri- 
“ son of llussians and Tartars,* to keep the 
Kalmuck and Nagayan Tartars in awe, and to 
“ prevent them from attacking each other, as 
“ tliey live in perpetual enmity. 

“ Til ENagayans inhabit all the country from 
“ Astracan to the Jaick, all along the sea coast, 
“ being two hundred aud fifty versts t in extent ; 
“ and the Kalmucks possess that vast tract of 
land from Samtoff to the great desert of licri- 
“ ket, and that tract to the south of the Jaick, 

• Tlic inhaliitnnts of that tract of Tartuo’, «hich has beta 
completely sutKiued by Russia amt notr a sintlonary people. 

t At the common calculation of two thinlsof n mile to a 
tent, this distance is 170 TOtlct. 
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“ all along the shore to the river Yembo, which 
“ is yS versts from this place : we stayed only 
" one day at Jaick,* and provided ourselves with 
“ fresh meal and rvater. 

“ Being infonned by the governor of the 
“ place, that there was a large gulph to the 
“ eastward, extending to the river Yembo, 

“ but too shallow to admit our galley, I sent 
“ one of our engineers to go round and survey 
“ it, and join us again on the opposite point, 
" for vihich we proceeded immediately ; and 
“ sailing south, we anchored on the SOth, 
“ between the island of Kulala and the point of 
“ the main, in six fathoms water, in view of the 
“ mountains of Kanayan, and from whence we 
“ had a clean and deep shore. At this place . 
“ begin the territories of the Turkistan and Tur- 
“ comanian Tartars. During our stay, wailing 
“ the return of the engineer, we laid in plenty of 
“ wood and water, and diverted ourselves 

• The Russians send annually two or three barhs Trom .4s- 
tiacan to Uir Gung:e, a Turcoman mart, situated on this rivci, 
above the town of Jaich, whence, in return for European 
commodities, as steel, bar-iron, and remnants of broad cloth, 
they import fats aiid^salt fish. The Jaitl: continues frozen 
from the month of December to the middle of March, during 
which period the Dir Gunge trade ceases ; nor do the Tartars, 
who are chiefly merchants of Bochara and Samuz'Kund, re- 
side at that place, after the departure of the Russian vessels. 
Geouge PosTcc. 
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with fowling and fishing; we caught here a 
Beluga, of upwards of six yards long, and 
thick in proportion, from the roe of which we 
made excellent caviar, which lasted us above 
a month. 

“ Ouu engineer, with the boats, joined us, on 
the 10th -of May, w’ho reported that in the 
survey of the bay, he found only from five to 
eight feet water ; that the whole shore was so 
covered with reeds, that they could only land 
at llic moutli of the river.ycinbo, ‘which was 
both brood and deep. ^Ve left the island of 
Kulala, on the lllh, on our way to the gulph 
of Iskander, where wc arrived on the Sfitli ; 
all along this coast there is a great depth of 
water, so that wc could land with our galley 
on any part of it. 

A GREAT number of small rivers fu)l into tho 
sea from the mountains, but we could not learn 
their names, although I attempted to got, infor- 
mation, by sending the twelve oared boat with 
an officer and twenty-four men, and an inter- 
preter to speak to the people on shore ; but 
they no sooner came near enough, than the 
Tartars let fly a volley of arrows at our peo- 
ple, who returned the salute with a discharge 
of musquetry at them ; and we fired one of 
our great guns from the galley at them, which 
made them retire to the mountains in good 
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haste. They always appeared in great parlies. 

on horseback, and well armed, and we saw 
“ several of their hordes or camps ala great dis- 
“ tance, from which they move at pleasure, 

“ and wander from place to place, for those 
“ Tartars have no settled abode ; they continued 
“ to attend us every day in great parties, to watch 
“ our motions, out of the reach of our guns, and 
“ they disappeared entirely on our arrival in the 
“ gulph of Iskander, which is one hundred and 
“ eighty 'four versts from the island of Kulala. 
“ In this gulph, which is thirty versts in length 
“ and eighteen broad, we found near the shore 
“ from five to six fathoms water, with a clear 
“ ground and exceeding good anchorage.” 

On the 10 th of April, the vessel in which I had 
embarked, sailed for Baku, and coasting the 
north-east head-land of the bay, anchored at 
Abshhorah,* a roadstead on a rocky shore, at 
which place most of the passengers came on 
board. The Armenians and Greeks had remained 
to celebrate the Easter festival at Baku, where 
they have been permitted to erect a small chapel. , 
The Persians of Shirwan, whether, from a fre- 
quent intercourse with theGteeks, who introduce 
much wealth into their country, or from a dread 
of the Russian power, shew a less dislike to 

*■ A Persian enropouod word, signifying salt water. 
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the Christians than those of the eastern pro- 
vinces.* 

Not being considered a staunch member of the 
faith,, of tiiought to possess a sufficient sanctity of 
manners, I was not invited to assist at the con- 
clusion of the Eoster-fast. But, much again my 
will, I became. a partaker of it on hoard theves- 
‘sel. On the morning of Easter-sunday, long be- 
fore break of day, the whole ship’s crew, from 
master to .the cook, rushed tumultuously into the 
cabin, where, I was asleep, and bellowed out 
their prayers to the figures of the Virgin, and 
their patron, Saint Nicholas, for the speedy de- 
liverance of Christ from the grave ; which as soon 
as was -supposed to be effected, they saluted each 
other by a kiss, saying " Christ has risen.” 

During the fervor of this occupation, I was 
wholly overlooked and trampled on. They did 
not however neglect me in the more substantial 
part of the festival ; -for, though in bed, they 
placed near me a large pudding-stuiied with meat, 
which they earnestly desired me to eat; observ- 
ing that as I must have incurred a severe re- 
straint during their rigorous Lent, it was now ne- 

* A society of Persians, of the Sooni faith, is established at 
Shahmachec, and its neighbourhood, who are governed by 
a chief of their own tribe, a proprietor Of certain districts 
held in feu ofFultah-AliKhan. 
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ccssary to regale and be merry. : They themselves 
implicitly conformed to the advice ; and from the 
extraordinary quantity of flesh meat which they 
hastily devoured, daring these holidays, it seemed 
that they cat as much for the purpose of compen- 
sating lost time, as the gratification of appetite. 

On the 13 th of April, every person and every 
jiarcel that could possibly find a place being em- 
barked, the vessel sailed, .passing bclivcen a small 
island of the rocks and the main. On looking 
around,! wnsamazedat thccrowdof passengers, and 
thcUimber that was scattered on the deck and sus- 
pended from the sides. I could not have thought it 
possible for such a space to contain so much 
matter. The lodging allotted to me admitted 
scantily of my length, and of lying only on one 
side; but I was fortunate in an interior station, 
which saved me from being trod on by the other 
passengers, over whom lay my common path. 
"When placed at the same board with a Russian, 
an Armenian, a Greek, and a Persian, I used to 
investigate with a pleasing curiosity the cause 
which had linked in the bonds of society five per- 
sons of diflerent nations, manners, and prejudices. 
The union was manifestly formed by self interest, 
which, when refined by a knowledge jpf the world, 
induces men to seek profit and pleasure through 
various channels, and in the pursuit, tVhich is 
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eager and vigorous, many are prompted to bre^k 
down the strongest fences which education or 
superstition can plant. 

On the evening of the SOtli, having seen two 
fishing-boats, which niarked the vicinity of the 
Astracan shore, our bark came to an anchor in 
three fathom water, but no land in sight. In 
the evening the wind began to blow with violence 
and raised the sea, which in the Caspian is soon 
agitated, having .a short irregular motion, and 
breaking with great force. I had not been long 
in-bed, when the Greek gentleman expressed an 
apprehension that the vessel was touching the 
ground, which was soon verified by a rough shock 
of the rudder. A. scene’ of confusion, marked 
with various tokens of distress now ensued. Some 
were bawling out in the Russian, the Armenian, 
and in the Persian language, while others were 
lamenting their fate in Greek and Turkish. 

Had 'I not been so essentially interested in the 
event, which bore a very unpromising aspect, the 
diversity of modes adopted in expressing a sense 
of this disaster, would have afforded matter of 
curious notice. Every man was imploring the 
divine interposition in his own manner and lan- 
guage; hut my attention was chiefly attracted by 
■ a Persian, who had taken refuge in the cabin, a 
place he imagined of the more safety, from the 
master having taken his station there. In a pi- 
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tcous lone he begged that I would accommodate 
him with a pillow, that he might compose him- 
self, and await his last hour with resignation ; 
amidst his ejaculations, tvhich were loud and fer- 
vent, he did .not once mention the name of Sfa- 
homet. The whole force of his prayers were le- 
velled at Ali, on whom he bestowed every title 
that could denote sanctity, or military prowess ; 
he called on him by the name of the Priend of 
God, the Lord of the faithful, and the brandishcr 
of the invincible sword, to look down on his ser- 
vant, and shield ‘him from the impending evil ; 
thinking also to obtain the move grace with the 
father, he would occasionally launch out into 'the 
praises of his two sons.*- 
The bales of silk, with which the cabin .was 
filled to half its 'height, being removed forward, 
the vessel, which struck only at the stern, tvas-for 
a time .relieved ; but the wind and sea increasing, 
our. danger became imminent, I proposed to the 
Greek to throw over some part of the cargo, as 
the best mode of saving the rest^ os also our lives ; 
and he was disposed to try the expedient had he 
not been obstructed by the passengers, who bit- 
terly inveighed against the proposal and the ad- 
venturing Feringhce its author,' who having no- 
thing to lose th^ said was little interested in the 
i.«suc. Yet, I can with truth aver, Uiat in no 
* Ilussin ontl Ilusscyn, 



situation of difficult in which I have been occa- 
sionallyinvolvcd, did I ever feel a stronger reluct- 
ance of quitting the “ warm precincts of day;” I 
could not with adequate fortitude reconcile the 
idea of being lost on a shore, which I had so long 
sought with labour and anxiety, and which I had 
approached only to meet destruction. But that I 
might not be taken wholly unprepared, I secured 
about my person the journal of my route, the 
only article of properly which was in the least 
valuable. 

IIavixg obtained the Greek’s consent to cut 
away some heavy lumber whicli hung from that 
quarter, and greatly contributed to augment the 
force of the vessel’s striking the ground ; I began 
to throw into the sea empty casks, tubs, and 
baskets of fruit; and was proceeding briskly in 
the work, when I was driven from my post by a 
strong party of the proprietors. 

On the 2Cd, before noon, the wind having 
abated a little, the crew were enabled, though 
with difficulty, to hoist-out the boat, which was 
out of all proportion, lai-ge and heavy ; nor did 
the vessel ever touch the ground after being dis- 
burthened of this mass. 

On the 23d, at anchor, the wind moderate, 
but contrary. The vessel remained nearly in the 
same place until the SSth, when many lishing 
■boats came in sight; not less, I imagine, than 
Vot. ji. V 
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one hunflrc’d ; nnd foinc of ihciii visiting iif, ne 
piircluiscd, at liic rate of a sliilliiiga-piccc, csccl- 
Icnl slnrgcon, tlic roes of wliicli, stripped of tin; 
filaments and sprinldcd wiUi salt, MitlioiU any 
other prcparalion, is the common food of the 
llussiatts, and of which I have cat heartily. 'J'his 
when dried, is called in Kiiropc, the caviar, and 
produces a profitahlc traffic to the city of Astra- 
can. The sturgeon fishcrj* is chiefly conducted 
by Kalmuck Tartars, who find a ready sale for 
their fish at mimcrous factories established by 
the JlufVians, on the lower parts_ of the Volga, 
for the puriiosc of sailing sturgeon nnd iwcparing 
the caviar. 

IIavino understood that the Kalmucla were 
a migrating pco'plc, consisting wholly of Fbep* 
licnls and soldiers, who derived a subsistcuce 
from their broods of entile, and marauding ex- 
peditions, I was surprized at seeing them occu- 
pied in a marine profession. But many thou- 
sands of the Kalmuck race arc scattered about 
the uorthern coast of the Caspian, where, in small 
narrow boats, worked by four or five persons, 
they arc engaged in the sturgeon fishery tluring 
the summer months. They often continue many 
successive days at sea, the water* of which ihcy 

' At llic clistanccof nrtl cn and twenty Icngiio from tin- noxlh 
.iiiiic uf tlic Caspian, the water, freshened by the large riven 
flu'Miig into it from that quarter, may he drank without pre- 
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drink. And they eat in its raw state the produce 
of llicir labours. 

TiiEiiE is not perhaps on the face of the earth, 
a human creature who lives on coarser fare, or 
to a civilised people more disgusting than’a Kal- 
muck Tartar ; not even the savages of southern 
Africa. Putrid fish, raw, or the flesh of carrion,' • 
horses, oxen, and camels^' is the ordinary food 
of Kalmucks ; and they arc more active and less 
suscejuiblc of the inclemency of weather' than any 
race of men 1 have ever seen. Tlie features of ii 
Kalmuck, though coarser, bear a striking resem- 
blance to those of the Chinese ; the upper part 
of his nose is scarcely seen to project from the 
face, and its extremity is furnished with widely 
dilated nostrils. 

Being anxious to leave the ship, whose provi- 
sions were nearly consumed, and which, from the 
crowd and filth of the passengers, had become 
very ofl'ensive, I hired, in conjunction with th6 
Greek gentleman, a Kalmuck boat to go to Astra- 
can. But, before I quit the subject of the vessel, 

I must mention to you that wc brought from Baku 
five Hindoos; two of them were merchants of 
MouUau, and three were mendicants ; a father, 
his son, and a Sunyasse.^ The last was a hale, 

ludirc; it being piily brackisb, when the wind blows strong 
bom the scnuhwartl. 

* 'I'be name of a religions sect of Hindoos, chieHy of tlio 
Ihamiii tribe. 
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spirited young man, who, impelled by an equal 
alertness in mind and body, blended also with a 
strong tincture of fanaticism, was making, it may 
be termed, the tour of the world ; for he did not 
seem to hold it a matter of much concern whither 
his course, was directed, provided lie was in 
motion. 

The Hindoos at Baku had supplied his little 
wants, and recommended him to their agents in 
Russia, whence he said, he would like to proceed 
with me to England. The Moultanec Hindoos 
were going to Astracan on a commercial adven- 
ture merely', and would not have gone a mile out 
of the road to have served God or man. "When 
I accused the Hindoos of polluting themselves by 
drinking the cask*water, and preparing victuals in 
the ship-kitchen, , they observed, that they had 
already become impure by crossing the forbidden 
river,* beyond which all discrimination of tribes 
ceased. Though spirituous liquors arc prohibited 
to the Hindoos, it does not appear that the use of 
bank, an into.\icating weed which resembles the 
hemp in Europe, and is prepared either for 
smoaking or a draught, is considered even by the 
most rigid a breach of the law, for they drink it 
without reserve, and often to excess. 

• The Attoc.—iV. B, The vcises of the Enijpetor to the 
Hindoo Ibijoh. 
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Ik the evening of the 2Sth of April, four of us 
embarked in one of the Kalmuck boats, rowed by 
four stout men, who directing a course for the 
Astracan channel, proceeded at the rate of five 
miles an hour, over very smooth water; we' 
reached before night a small inhabited island, 
about twenty-five miles distant from the vessel ; 
and as tiic Kalmucks were fatigued with hard 
work, is teas agreed to go on shore for a few hours 
to give them a respite. I landed with joy on the 
territory of Russia; and you who have now pe- 
rused the story of my long, laborious journey, 
will see reason, without' the aid of figurative en- 
largement, for the pleasure I felt. The inhabi- 
tants of the island, who were agents of the stur- 
geon fishery, received us with cordiality, and when 
apprbed of the Greek gentleman’s rank in the 
service, treated him with much respect. In a 
wooden house, cleanly furnished in the European 
manner, which to me was a rare object, we were ' 
entertained with a dish of sturgeon in broth, good 
bread, and pure water. Excuse the sensuality of 
my description ; but I must give way to an im- 
pulse of joy at the remembrance of that delicious 
meat. It was personally served up by our host, 
who agreeably to the ancient custom of Russia, 
waited at table, and performed all the offices of 
assiduous hospitali^. 

At the conclusion of the repast, in which the 
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Kalmuclis Vmcl subsequently shared, « c proceeded 
on our journey, and leaving John’s Island* on the 
left, the lights of which were seen, entered the 
Astracan branch of the Volga. About midnight 
the Ijoatmcn became so much harrassed by the 
labour of the oar, at rvhich they probably hatl 
been employed all the preceding day, that it was 
found necessary to refresh them with a little sleep, 
of which I was also in great need. Having only 
a space to sit on with my legs bent under me, the 
position had long been very painful, and no sooner 
did the boat touch ground, than leaping out, I 
spread my cloak on the ground, and slept soundly 
three hours. At day light we commenced our 
journey, which led among numerous low islands, 
covered with reeds, and about eight o'clock in the 
morning, arrived at a station called the Brand 
IVachl, about twelve miles within J ohn’s Isl/lnd, 
where a marine guard Is posted for the protection 
of the custom-house, and enforcing the occasional 
observance of .quarantine. It was fortunate that 
I had procured a written testimony of iny situa- 
tion from the captain of the frigate at Baku, with- 
out which I must have awaited the orders of the 
Asiracan government. We discharged the Kal- 
mucks at the Brand Wacht, and hired an eight 

• Cnllrd also Chattirra Bougarrcc. Itstnnils nt the mouth 
of the Asrtracau channel, and a furaished with a light-bou^e. 
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cared boat, ihe properly of Turkoman Tartars/ 
ivlio were clothed like Russian seamen, and very 
expert in the management of the oar. 

Tin: Turkoman sul^ects of Russia arc an in* 
dustrious quiet people, and have become useful 
subjects to the slate. JMany of them serve in t he 
navy and army, where they arc received without 
objection to their religions tenets, which are less 
intemperate than those of any other of the west* 
craSIahomcians. Few villages are seen on the 
borders of this branch of the Volga ; the land, 
nearly level with the water, is thickly covered with 
reeds, affording u commodious shelter to nume- 
rous flocks of tvild geese, which seem to have re; 
.sorted thither from all quarters of the globe ; nor 
could they have chosen a fitter place; it is equally 
secluded from the haunts of men and animals, de- 
fended by a strong cover, and abundantly supplied 
u iih fresli water. - 

IViiEN we arrived in sight of the great church 
of Astracan, which, with the other spires and high 
buildings of that city, present a beautiful vista to 
a long reach of the Volga, my Greek friend arose, 
and making the sign of the cross on his body, 
oilcred up, willi an unaflected decent devotion, a 
prayer of ihanks^ving for his safe return to his 

* Tlir <Ir5ceiiilant& of those Tartan, who were in possesion 
of Astnacan, 'vhen it wiu> subdued in 1SS2, by the Cm Ivan 
UosilnitKjSui named the Tyrant. 
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country ; and I'trust that I shall not incur your 
censure for having adopted his manner and ex- 
ample. Forms are the least important part of 
our duty ; and the observance of this I held a 
necessary respect for the religious worship of 
a man who had rendered me essential offices of 
humanit}'. 

Ox our arrival at his house, which stands on 
the bank of the river, I requested leave to retire 
to a separate apartment until my person should 
undergo a purification, which had now become 
urgently necessary, and some European apparel 
provided. This warm hearted Greek would not 
listen to the proposal, but, seizing my arm, for- 
cibly dragged me into the room, where his wife, 
a pretty young woman, and some gentlemen of 
the place, were assembled. He introduced me 
to the company by the name of Signor Georgio, 
and, in a few words, recounted to them the heads 
of my story. Though I was clad in an ordinary 
Persian dress, had a rough beard, and a veiy 
weather-beaten face, not one of them seemed to 
notice the uncouth appearance, but by kind and 
polite congratulations took every occasion to dis- 
pel my evident embarrassment. I soon went to 
bed, where I must have been overpowered by a 
strong sleep; for the Greek told me in the 
morning, that be had made repeated attempts to 
awaken me, fearing that his house would have 
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been consumed b 3 ta fire which had broke out 
with violence in the neighbourhood. ' My host 
insisted on furnishing me with clothing out of his 
own wardrobe, observing that, my short stay at 
Astracan would not admit of a new equipment. 
An Armenian gentleman, who came to welconm 
the Greek’s arrival, proposed to introduce me to 
the ofiiccr commanding the Caspian squadron, 
and to one of my countrymen, a lieutenant in the 
Russian navy. 

The commodore,* who spoke the English lan- 
guage very intelligibly, received us with much 
politeness, and sent a servant to inform Mr. 
Long, the English gentleman, of iny arrival. 
The connection which I formed with my coun- . 
tryman, who was of a friendly and chearful dis- 
position, rendered my stay at Astracan very plea- 
sant; and having little other occupation there 
than that of a spectator, you will necessarily sup- 
pose that I ought to give some description of 
this quarter of Russia; but the subject has 
already been so amply investigated by writers of 
almost every European nation, that, had my resi- 
dence enabled .me to undertake the discussion, 
little remains to be described. 

It is seen in tlie history of Russia, that the 
Czar, Ivan Basilovitz, having, in the year 1552, 

* Peter liannicutr, a kiiiglit of one of the military orders. 



conquered the Tartar kingdom of Casan, he 
turned his' arms against the Nogay Tartars of 
Astracan, arid subdued their country, tlic capital ' 
of which he took by assault, and strengthened it • 
in tlie Asiatic manner. The space >vliich the ter- 
ritory of Astracan occupies on the face of the 
globe is so peculiarly marked, that it enforces the 
notice of every observer. On tlic oast and soutli- , 
cast it is skirted by a wild extensive desert, reach- 
ing to the habitable quarters of Transoxonian 
Tartary ; on the south, it hath the- barren shores 
of the Caspian sea ; on the south-east, a desert 
of three or four hundred miles, extending to Cir- 
cassia, \vhv:h is only supplied at two places with 
fresh water ; and, on the west, another spacious 
waste divides it from .the Black sea. 

0>r these dreary plains little other vestige of 
humanity is seen than thinly scattered hordes of , 
roving Tartars, whose rude and savage life but 
increases the horror of the scene ; and, as if the ^ 
kinder powers of nature had been destroyed, or 
arrested by some maligiiant influence, not a shrub 
or blade of grass is to be seen on many of these 
plains, that is not tainted with noxious qualities. 

To the north and north-east, the province of 
Astracan is bounded by Russia Proper and 
Casan, on which side, also, a wide tract of barren 
land is interposed. The island on whic'h Astra- 
cau stands, as well as its dependant territory. 
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produces no g^in, and 'though so deeply sur- 
I'OiiiKlcd by dastrts, no qiiarlcr of tlic Russian 
dominions is more ubtindanlly supplied witli this 
provision. The country to the irestH-ard and 
southward of Astracan produces a natural salt, of- 
an cxcclleiii (pKiIity for doiiicstic uses, uhich is 
transported from thence to remote jiarts of the’ 
empire, chiefly by water-carriage.'^ The flourish* 
ing state of the province of Astracan hath also 
been largely promoted by its lishcrics on the 
Volga and the Caspian sea, where the fish arc 
procured and salted at a cheap rate, and llic sale 
is very extensive. 

A Biiisic traffic has long subsisted between 
Astracan and the Tartars of llochara and Kliicva, 
tvho, in rclnrii for their curioiirs furs and lamb- 
skins, purchase- a variety of European commo- 
dities; yet the natural ad\tmtugcs of Astracan 
W'oulii yield but a small portion 6f their heneflts, 
did not the Volga furnisli the means of a secure 
anti commodions conveyance. This river,- w hich 
has a course of not less than two thousaiid Dritish 
miles, takes its rise from a lake of the .same name,' 

Siiltpctrt’. thotish rotja taipe qiinnliiir<, h fmiiiil in ilie 
siciiiiq of Ai-tniran. wliicli, according tu CmiVr, is taken out 
of llic nirtli.r.nd niaceintcd for some tii'ie in natei ; linn they 
draw It oil, and l.y addin; ‘ool .md »r me quirk linir, cv.iiiurato 
llie ss.iier, ni.d make «s good saliptrr .ns can be made any 
V hire. See tracts cf V.illiam CccLr, Surgeon. 
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in the province of Novgorod, latitude 57, longi- 
tude east 51, and after skirting numerous cities 
and mercantile towns, &l]s into the Caspian sea, 
forty miles below Astracan. In this course it 
receives many rivers and lesser streams, which, 
spreading to the eastward, form a navigable com- ' 
munication throughout that wide space of country 
lying between Siberia and the Dnieper. 

Bt the Occa which receives the river ]\Iosca' 
and joins the Volga, at- the city of Nijnio No- 
vegorod, large boats pass from Astracan to the 
old capital ; and by a canal which unites the 
Volga with the Msta, a river ultimately flowing 
into the Lodoga-lake, the source of the Neva, 
an inland navigation is completely open between 
the Caspian and the Baltic seas. From the level 
face of the countiy, the current*' .of the Volga 
has little force, and will admit of boats being 
warped against i^ at the rate of three miles an 
hour.'!' The city of Astracan is supposed to con- 
tain about eighty thousand inhabitants. Exclu- 
sive of the Russians, there is a numerous co- 
lony of Nagayan Tartars,- (the ancient people of 
the country) many Greeks, Armenians, and Cir- 
cassians, some itinerant Persians, and a small 
society of Hindoos. 

* It runs about oncand a half, and two miles per hour. 

d- For a description of the manner in which these boats arc 
worked, see Hanwa^s and Brace's Travek. 
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In the life of Timur Beg, translated from the 
Persic bj AX. Petit de la Croix, Astracan is de- 
nominated Hadji Terkan, one of the principal 
cities of the kingdom of Kapchac, .which Timur, 
when he penetrated into that quarter of Tartary, 
took and destroyed. This prince detached also 
a part of his army further up the Volga to Serai, 
the capital of Kapchac, which was plundered and 
reduced to ashes. In the history of Timur, I find 
a passage relative to Russia, which, for the cu- 
rious information it conveys, deserves a distinct 
notice. 

Timur, in the pursuit of a vanquished enemy, 
arrived at the river Dnieper, which leaving jon 
the left, ho crossed the Don, and entered the 
dominion of Russia. The author, in the English 
translation, says, “ our soldiefs pursued him as 
“ far as Corason, the present Koresh, a town of 
“ Grand Russia, which they entirely pillaged. 
“ They over-run all the great kingdom of Mus- 
“ covy and Ourous-dgic, or little Russia, where 
“ they took prodigious droves of cattle, and abun- 
“ dance of women, and girls of all pges, and of 
“ an extraordinary beauty and shape. Then Tj- 
“ mur went in person to the city of Moscow, the 
“ capital of Grand Russia, which his soldiers 
“ plundered, as they had done all the neighbour- 

’ .\n Asiatic word sijjnifying residence. 
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" ing places dependant on it, defeating and cut- 
“ tiiig in pieces the governors and princes. - The 
Russians and Sluscovitcs: never bcljcld their 
“ 'kingdom in so bad a condition ; their plains 
y being covered with 'dead ’ bodies. The army 
“ enriched themselves with .wliatevcr they could 
“ find in this vast countiy, as ingots of gold, . 
“ silver blades, great quantities of antioch; very 
“ much esteemed cloth, wove in Russia with a 
great deal of skill and nicety ; vast numbers, of 
sables, black as jet, and ermins, with which 
“ every person in the army was sufficiently fur- 
“ nished, both- for liis own and his childrens 
“ lives-; as likewise skins of vacash, grey and 
“ white, spotted like lygers . skins. They also 
" brought away many skins of grey and red fo-v^s, 

“ and an infinite number of young colts which 
“ Avhich had not been shod. It would be tedious 
“ to give a detail of all the booty they obtained 
“ in this great country.” 

an immense scope did the conquests 
and invasions of Timur embrace. Ilis army were 
seen victorious on the Ganges, and his banners 
flying on the confines of the Baltic sea ! yel, view 
the scene of the present day, and you will behold 
the great empire, which be founded, mouldered 
into dust. Russia^ w'hich had felt the force of 
■ the destiuctive Tartar, and tvas but J’eslerday 
drawn out of barbarism and reduced into form, 

S 
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liatiralreacly .taken ample vengeance^ for. the ais- 
gi-dce she had suffered; and in the probable, re- 
.vdlution of events^ promises to complete .'the 
work which has been so successfully begun. 

During the flourishing state of Persia aiid 
Turkey; when these powers were enabled to ref 
strain the Russian empire within its proper limit; 
Astracah'was considered an important frontier. 
l3ut since the decay of the Persian monarchy, 
Uie indepehdahee of Georgia, and. the cession of 
thc. Crimpa Ijy the Turks, who, iq,this surrender; 
have, proclaimed their weakness and pusillani- 
hiity to the world ; and since the Tartars wlio 
were scattered bycr the eastern and western sides 
of the V olga, ihave been either compelled to desert 
their haunts,, or submit to the Russian power, 
this province no longer forms the boundary of the 
empire. The government of Astracan is no«^ 
directed by a system wholly civil and commercial,- 
and the garrison .co.nsists of about fifteen hundred 
men, who -have more the appearance of militia 
than regular troops, and are conspicuously 'de- 
ficient in military order. 

In this city, which occupies a mediate situa- 
tion between Asia. and Europe, there is perhaps 
a 'more diversified assemblage of nations, than on 
■kny othe'r spot on the globe, and a more liberal 

* The iraperi.'il family of Turkey is of the T.irtar race. 
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display of toleration; you see’ the Greek, Lu- 
theran, and Roman churches, mingled with the 
Mahometan mosque and Hindoo pagoda, and the 
different sectaries united by the bonds of a com- 
mon social compact. The largest portion of the 
industry and adventure which supports the com- 
merce of Astracan, is contributed by the Arme- 
nians, who are the proprietors of most of the 
Caspian vessels, and the chief conductors of the 
Persian trade. By their pliant manners, but more 
by their wealth, which has supplied the means of 
securing the favour of government, the Armenians 
have acquired a distinguished influence and re- 
spect in this province, where they exhibit' a 
cumbrous luxury and'. <«plcndQur; and generally 
adopt the Russian manners. It evidently appears 
that the extensive encouragement given to these 
people, has conduced to introduce much wealth 
and commercial emulation into this part of the 
empire. 

The Hindoos also enjoy at Astracan very fair 
indulgence ; nor could they in the most celebrated 
places of worship in India, perform their riles 
with more freedom. Th^ are not stationaiy re- 
sidents, nor do they keep any of their females in 
this city ; but offer accumulating a certain pro- 
perty they return to India, and are succeeded by 
other adventurers. Being a mercantile sect of 
their nation, and occupied in a desultory species 
1 
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«!' utiflic, they have neglected to preserve any 
locoid of their first settlement, and subsequent 
progress in this quarter of llussio 5 nor is tlic fact 
asecriaincd with any accurni^ by tlie natives of 
Astracan. In the kamvnnscra alloucd to tlicin, 
which is coininotiiuus and detached, they make 
their ablutions and ofler up their prayer#, wiilj- 
oui attracting even the curiosity of the Christians; 
and they do not fail to gratefully contrast so lein- 
pernte a conduct with that of Pen-ia, where their 
religion, poisons, and properly, arc equally cx- 
poscil to the attacks of bigotiy and avarice. 

lif.tKntsT proofs were daily presented to mo 
of the hcnciits conferred by the Volga on Astro* 
can, and the southern quarters of the province, 
wliich, though productive of no grain, and hut 
little iinsturagc, arc amply supplied witli provi- 
sion*,*' from the vicinity of Caaritsin, and even 
from Casaii, tiiough nt the distance of one thou- 
sand miles, A grand testimony of tlic uses of this 
river, which is formed on common notice, is seen 
ill the immediate construction of thecilyofAstra- 
enn, wliich, though not a tree grows in the pro- 
vince, except in gardens, is chiefly composed of 
wooden houses ; numerous ves«cls arc also built 

* tVlir,it We die piicC of one and a liaU fnrthin; 

iiCT pound, and tnvf of iljiro fAitUir pvr pound. 

Vo I., tl, X 
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in the docks, and a vast quantity of fuel is con- 
sumed by the inhabitants. All this timber is 
floated down the Volga, or imported in boats 
from the upper countries. 

During my short stay at Astracan, I daily 
visited the marine yard, where I received much 
pleasure in viewing the progress which the Rus- 
sians have made in all the degrees of naval archi- 
tecture, since the time of Peter. The squadron 
now in force for the protection of the Caspian 
trade, and awing such of the bordering states as 
may be hostile to the designs of Russia, consists 
of five frigates of twenty guns,* one bomb-ketch 
and some tenders- Out of this amount, two 
frigates, with the bomb-ketch, are at Astracan, 
one at sea, and two on the passage from Casan. 
These vessels, on account of the shallows at the 
mouth of the Volga, are constructed on a broad 
bottom, and draw only eight or nine feet water. 
An extensive marine yard has been within these 
late years established at Casan, where the abun- 
dant produce of oak timber, and other necessaiy 
materials, with the advantage of the river, have 
pointed out the convenient^ of building the hulls 
of the vessels destined for the Caspian service. 
The Russians have introduced into their navy 
many of the Dutch principles and regulations, 
which 'it is probable were adopted by Peter, sub- 
Set pounders. 
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seqiiently to his residence in Holland, andbj the 
naval officers which he invited from that country. 
Some French ordinancer, relative to the rank and 
duty of officers, are also introduced,, but it is not 
seen that their system has received any improve- 
ment from the marine of England. < 

The Russian seamen, in addition to their diet 
and clothes,, receive nine rubles* per annum, and 
as an inducement to prefer the naval service, they 
are supplied with a daily ration of flesh provisions ; 
an allowance not granted to the army, though it 
is also furnished with dietf by the government. 
The Caspian squadron at this period, acts ulti- 
mately under the orders of General Potemkin, 
whose army is stationed between the Caspian and 
the Black sea. A part of this force lias been 
lately detached into Georgia, the territory of 
Prince Heraclius,:}: a, Christian chief, who, in the 
last war ■ between the Russians and the Turks, 
tvitbdrcw his allegiance from the Porte. 

Since the accession of the Crimea to Russia, 
the empress bath held out an avowed protection 
to Heraclius, who is now declared an independant 
prince ; and it appears' that an officer of the court 
has been deputed to present him, in the imperial 
name, with a crown of gold, and the title of King 

* A ruble amounts to about four shillings and three pence, 
t Consisting of rye-bread, and salt only. 

JHe is denominate 1 by the Asi'alics, Hcracly Khan. 
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of Grasia.*^ By this act of policy, which involved 
fio danger or charge, hath the aspiring monarch 
of Russia, secured an useful ally, and established 
on the side of Georgia a substantial barrier against 
the natural enemies of her state.- The other po- 
tentates of Europe, are in the usage of present- 
ing thejr portraits, some curious animal, perhaps, 
or patents of nobility to their allies and favorites; 
but a commanding fortune has enabled Catherine 
to bestow on her friends, f crowns and kingdoms. 
It may be said that Russia holds the supremacy of 
Georgia, and it is probable, that at the death of 
the prince, a period which his advanced age places 
at no remote distance, the succession will be ar- 
ranged in the manner most accordant with the 
policy of the court of Petersburgh. 

An occurrence befel me on the day previously 
to my departure from Astracan, which from a cu- 
rious fact which it disclosed, may not be unworthy 
of your notice. WHiilst I was looking at some 
passages of Hanway’s travels in Mr. Long's apart- 
ment, a Russian gentleman came in, who per- 
ceiving that I was a foreigner, and from some 
broken words which I spoke, probably an Eng- 
lishman, he addressed me wiili fluency in my own 
language; the book in my hand, which he ob- 
served belonged to him, had great merit, and 
* An ancient name, I iindcrstanil, of Georgia, 
t Count Foniatousky and tlcrarliusi . 
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that he was himself well acquainted with many 
of the events recorded in it. "Without cere- 
mony he entered into a general discussion of the 
history of Persia, from the period of Hanway’s 
conclusion to the present time, and treated the 
subject with much apparent accuracy. 

This gentleman, of the name of Marckc, had 
held the rank of brigadier general in the Russian 
service, and for some years directed the affairs of 
the Russian factory at Ghilan ; but, on a charge 
of oppressing some Armenian merchants he was 
dismissed from the sendee, and mulcted in the 
wliole amount of his property. Mr. Afarcke 
concluded his observations on Persia by noticing 
that the Captain Elton, who has been already 
mentioned, married an Armenian woman in Ghi- 
lan, and his daughter, the issue of that marriage, 
was now residing at Astracan. Intelligenee, he 
said, bad been received that an estate or le- 
gacy had been bequeathed to Elton during his 
supposed residence in Persia, and, that if such 
property had really devolved on him," no one 
possessed a fairer claim to it than his daughter, 
who could ascertain the legitimacy of her birth, 
and who, now a widow, encumbered' with many 
children, was reduced to e.\treme indigence. It 

* General Atarckc says, that in a sliort lime oftcr the death 
of Nadir Shah, lulton was citba assassinated, by the hand vr 
the order of the father of the present chief of Ghilan. 
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would be an act of charity, he added, to make an 
enquiry on iny arrival in England into the truth 
of this intelligence, and endeavour to obtain some 
provision for a distressed family. Noticing in me 
a more than ordinary concern for the misfortunes 
of this woman, and the fate of her father, ho 
said,' that if I saw her, I should be enabled to 
represent her situation with more corroborating 
facts.' He objected to the proposal of my going 
to her house, apprehending, from her manner 
of life, that the visit would be incommodious, 
but went himself, and conducted her to !Mr. 
Long’s lodgings. She was a little woman, 
about forty years of age, had from some acci- 
dent become lame, and was accompanied by a 
soo. 

Some years ago she had been induced to un- 
dertake a journey to Petersburg!!, for the pur- 
pose of establishing her claims, and had reached 
JIoscow, where some Armenians, residing in that 
city, diverted her intention,’ which they repre- 
sented as fruitless without greater aids than she 
possessed. The honest warmth with which Mr. 
Marcke espoused the cause of this forlorn widow, 
attracted me forcibly to him ; and the pleasure 
which I suppose he received at observing the like 
disposition in a stranger whom he wa? about to 
part with, probably for ever, incited him to com- 
municate many events of his life, nhich were 
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related in a 'manner peculiarly animated and 
pathetic. 

It appeared that he was a native of the 
Ukraine, and had heen early employed as secre- 
tary to the Russian embassy at the court of 
London, where, and at Petersburgh, he formed 
many connections with our nation, to one of 
whom, I think, he said Us sister had been mar- 
ried. He had served likewise in the corps of 
engineers, where, 1 have since understood, he- 
acquired the reputation of an officer of ability, 
and formed a-friendship with the present governor 
of Astracan, who now renders him many offices 
of kindness. After occupying various stations 
in the service of, Russia, he was appointed to 
the direction of the Gbilan factory, whence he 
had been removed at the instigation of the Arme- 
nians, who, he said, .persecuted him with uncom* 
mon marks of malignity. His property was con- 
fiscated, and be received the sentence of banish- 
ment to Siberia, which was aftehnards commuted 
to a close residence at Astracan. His dcjiortment 
evinced an uimfiected resignation to the lot which 
had befallen him, nor was it devoid of a manly 
exertion of spirit. In a tone of simple humility, 
but strengthened by an eye which impressed irre- 
sistible conviction, he affirmed that, in the condi- 
tion which fortune had placed him, he e.\peri- 
enced a large portion of content. He bad given 
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a- wide scope, he said, to the impulse of ambition, 
and had gratified it by the aid of instruments he 
now beheld with horror and disgust ; but adver- 
sity had at once extinguished every tumultuous 
afl'ection, and endowed him w'ith ff'“‘itude, and 
the sober enjo3'mcnt of reason. 

Having made the necessary preparation lor 
my journe}', and obtained a passport, with an 
order for post horses,* I was ready, on the lOlh 
of May, to leave Astracan ; and here it is incum- 
bent on m'e to- express cordial thanks for the 
hospitality and kindness sbewn me by the gentle- 
meh of that city', especially to the honest Greek, 
Ivan Andreitcb, whose treatment of me, from the 
day he took me up at Baku, to my departure from 
Astracan, was uodeviatingly generous and affec- 
tionate. Nor must I omit the good offices of 
Mr. HannicofF,' who expeditiously procured the 
necessary papers from the public office, and gave 
me letters of introduction to Count ZchernichofT, 
the marine minister, and to Admiral Greig. 

Mn. Long’s goodness to me was manifold; 
it anticipated all my wants, and, indeed, by an 
anxious attention to my welfare, increased them ; 
whether in furnishing a store of provisions, as 

* This instrument is teraicd Pcdiozclina, without which no 
persons can be supplied with post-horses, the iiirc of which is 
fixed by government at the rate of two copeaks, about a penliy 
for cacli horse per verst. 
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there arc few houses of fare on the road, or in 
fortifying ray travelling conveyance* against the 
casualties of a long journey. The journey from 
Astracan to Petcrsh'urgh having been quickly run 
over, and without a knowledge of the language, 
you will necessarily suppose that ray observations 
were limited and trivial. To qualify some of the 
difficulties which lay in iny way, hlr. Hannicoffi 
furnished me with a list of the stages, and their 
distances, which prevented the common imposi- 
tion of post-houses, and afforded me amuse- 
ment. 

On the 12lh of May, at midnight, having tra- 
velled two hundred and fifty-eight miles, and two- 
thirds, I arrived at Czaritsin, where I was detain- 
ed until the next morning, that my passjiort 
might be examined by the commandant. Tiiis 
gentleman perceiving the embarrassment which 
'arose from my want of the Russian language, 
entered with much good-nature into llie story of 
my little requisitions, and speedily accomhiodatcd 

* A four-wliccicd enrriage, called, in llie Russinn language, 
a KilniU. It is fixed on the axles without springs, and is six 
feet long, and four in breadth, of the furni of a cradle ; about 
a third part of it, towards the head, is covered svilh a tilt of 
painted canv.-is, from the fore edge of which to the foot, a 
leather cincriiig is occasionally fixed in n sloping direction, as 
a shelter against tlie weather. This machine is supplied with 
a bedding, and contains, also, the requisite baggage of the 
iiossrngcr. 
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them, though at the time he was much oppressed 

by sickness. 

The country to Czaritsin is level, and thinly 
inhabited ; yet its abundant herbage shewed the 
soil to be of a good quality. The garrison of this 
fortress, which is independant of Astracan, con- 
sists of three or four thousand men. Since the 
frontier of Russia has been extended, on the 
south-west, by the complete subjection of the 
Cuban Tartars, and'the acquisition of the Crimea, 
this station is not considered of much military 
account. 

From the western bank of the Volga, and near 
the fort of Czaritsin, a chain of redoubts, of 
about forty miles in, length, strengthened by an 
intrenchment, extends to the river Don; but 
which, from the like cause that has diminished 
the importance of Czaritsin, is now of little uti- 
lity, and has been evacuated. It is said, that the 
empress occasionally expresses a disposition to 
jopen a channel between the two rivers, a design 
which had been undertaken by the great, Peter, 
but frustrated by the unsuccessful issue of the 
Turkish war, as well as certain difficulties which 
attended the operation.* 

The ground occupying this space, which I 

• The soil was found, in many places, to be mixed with n 
large portion of rock; and the officer, an Englishman, who 
conducted the plan, was cut off by banditti. 
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examined, is chiefly composed of gravel or rock, 
and apparently little higher than the level of the 
rivers. By opening this passage, an inland navi- 
gation would be effected from the Black Sea to 
Siberia, by the medium of the river Kamah, whicl? 
rises in that province, and falls into> the Volga, 
sibout forty miles below the city of Cazun ; and 
the Russian marine, noiv established on the Black 
Sea,^ which has long been a favourite object at 
Petersburgh, would receive from this communica- 
tion a supply of commodities the most essential to 
its support, as timber, iron, ebrdage, and canvas. 
Such a passage into the Euxine and hlcditerra- 
nean seas, from a country yielding a produce sq 
various and valuable, may create a revolution 
equally important in the commercial anji political 
world ; and enable Russia, now indebted to fo- 
reign nations for- the maintenance of her trade, 
to found within herself a mart, whose happy situ- 
ation is empowered to attract to a common centre 
the commerce of Asia and Europe. 

The day on which I left Czaritzin, the road 
led along the southern bank of the Don, which 
was wholly uninhabited ; its current seemed to 
run at the rate of one mile and a half an hour, 
and the breadth to be about three hundred yards. 
X^o occurrence of any moment befcl me from 
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Czaritzin to Cboperskoy Kreport,* a distance of 
two hundred and thirty-five miles and a rpiarter ; 
unless it be noted, that so far from encountcriii" 
any impediment, I received a general civility and 
assistance. When you advert to the predicament 
in which I ‘stood, a stranger, alone, and unac- 
quainted with the speech of the country, you 
must yield a due portion of praise to the excel- 
lency of the governmeat, and the disposition of 
the people. 

From Czaritsin extends a tract of uncultivated 
lancl, of more than one hundred miles, in the 
direction of the road, on which no other habita- 
tion appears than huts, for the accommodation 
of those who keep the post horses ; but it shews 
no other testimony of a desert than the want of 
inhabitants ; for the soil bears an exuberant her- 
bage, and is not deficient in water. 

At the distance of a few miles from Choper- 
skoy, the driver f of the carriage alarmed me by 
a report of the hinder axle -being shattered ; an 
accident which gave me an opportunity ’of observ- 
ing the dexterity of a Russian carpenter in the 
use of the axe. Without the help of any other 
tool, except a narrow chissel,- to cut a space in 


* Knport, in the Russian lansuagc, signifies n fort, 
i lie sits on a low seat, foed on the fore ale. 
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the centre of it, for receiving an iron bar which 
supports the axle, and to pierce holes for the 
linch-pins, he reduced in two hours a piece of 
gross timber to the requisite form, and his charge 
was one shilling. 

Travelling one hundred and twent}' miles 
from this place, I arrived at the city of TanbofF, 
not'large, but populous, and generally well built, 
the residence of a governor, who examined and 
put his signature to my passport. The country 
was level, beating little wood, and from Astracan 
to this place I had not seen a stone on its surface. 
A heavy rain fell during the night of my depar- 
ture from Tanboff, which caused an overflowing 
of the adjacent brooks, in one of which the car- 
riage sunk so deep, that the horses with every 
effort could not. drag it, though strenuously as- 
sisted by the driver. This trivial event should 
not have been intruded on you, did it not tend 
to delineate the character of a Russian peasant. 

After trying various methods to extricate the 
carriage in vain, and without a murmur, though 
the weather was piercingly cold, and he was 
dripping wet, he loosened the horses, and yoking 
them to the hinder part of the carriage, he 
brought it backwards to dry ground. He endea- 
voured to pass at another place, and was again 
foiled ; yet he preserved an evenness of temper. 
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vhich I 'did not tJiink our nature posFcrEcd. He 
did not cease a moment from applying ?nch aids 
as were best adapted to our relief; nor once 
shrank from a chilling wind and rain, which had 
thrown me into an ague ; but severe patience, 
and an indurance of the roughest inclemency of 
•Kcathcr, are qualities with which the peasant of 
Itussia .is constitutionally endowed, hilst we 
were struggling against this difficulty, which seem- 
ed to me remediless, a passenger lending some 
liorscs, saw the embarrassment, and cliccrfully 
yoking two of them to the carriage, gave us 
speedy relief. 

Os the COth of ^lay arrived at Moscow, dis- 
tant from TnnbofT three hundred and eighty-four 
miles and one third. From the Volga to this 
city 1 had not seen any land so much elevated as 
to merit the name of a hill, and hut few stones 
on the ground. The buildings in Russia, with an 
exception of some of the public structures, and 
houses of the principal people, arc composed of 
wood, which is so abundant a commodity, that in 
many places it forms the streets of towns and 
villages. 

ly the interior parts of the country, a few of 
llie churches have lately been built of brick, in 
modern architecture, and shew a just taste'; but 
the old ones arc all of wood, heavy ill shaped fa- 
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brics, and hung around with bells of all sizes, 
which the priests, who seem peculiarly fond of 
their sound, keep in perpetual chime. 

At every halting-place, I must again notice, 
the people treated me with invariable civility ; 
inviting me into their houses during a change .of 
horses, and supplying, at a moderate rate, the 
things which I wanted. The roads in Bussia, 
during the dry season, arc in good condition na- 
turally ; for little labour is bestowed on them ; 
tvhich indeed, from the large tracts of intervening 
wastes, would be impracticable. On some daj's, 
when the horses were strong, I have travelled from 
one hundred and twenty, to one hundred and 
thirty miles, over a country on which the eye 
could perceive no elevation. The intervening 
rivers I either pa«scd on floating bridges or feny 
boats, there being no fixed bridge on the road 
from Aslracon to this city. 

Ox approaching illoscow, its numerous and 
lofty spires* shooting through extensive planta- 
tions, exhibit a view equally picturesque and 
magnificent. The gardens interspersed through 
this city have given it a more extensive site 
than is requisite to contain, perhaps, tbi-ce times 

* I was informed that the steeples in Moscow amount to 
tixteen hundred. 
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the numocr of its inhabitants, ^vho arc compnlcd 
at three or four hundred thousand. 

The driver of the carriage conducted me to n 
German hotel, whose manager, a very assiduous 
and obliging person, spoke the English language 
fluently, and though he had experienced a variety 
of fortunes, some of it very adverse, he had ac- 
quired but little knowledge of the world ; that is, 
he was ill qualified to combat its iniquitous prac- 
tice.', or to derive an adequate profit from his 
profession. By a credulity and benevolence- of 
disposition, he had fallen a prey to many of the 
foreign adventurers who infest Moscow, among 
whom I was mortified to see some of my own 
countrymen numbered. 

This good, simple publican, being within my 
knowledge an unique in his profession, and as rare 
objects are the grand pursuits of modern jour- 
nalists, I could not pass this character without 
introducing it- to your notice; and I intreat, 
should you ever visit Moscow, that you' will make 
search for this honest German, and after thank- 
ing him for bis kindness to the Indian, say, that 
. he was very imprudent in depositing a trust with 
a person whom he never saw before, nor could 
reasonably expect to sec again. 

During the day of my halt, my host did not 
fail to procure me a view of those curiosities, 
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^\‘hich most attract running travellers at this city, 
but which having been already nvinutcly described, 
do not require further illustration. Yet I must 
make some mention of a •bell, the largest proba- 
bly in the world, and expressive of the inordinate 
passion of the Russian nation for this species of 
sonorous instrument. < It is composed of various 
metals, even of gold, and silver ; the height mea-- 
surcs twenty-one feet, four inches and a quarter, 
the diameter at the base, twenty-two feet, four 
inches and three quarters; its weight, one hun- 
dred and ninety-eight tons,' two hundred and 
twenty-eight pounds ; and its cost is computed at 
■sixty-live thousand, six hundred, and eighty-one 
pounds. A fire many years ago destroyed the 
.building in which it tvas suspended, and falling to 
the ground, where it has since remained, a piece 
was broken front its side. • 

IMoscow, though no longer the capital of the 
empire, hath not felt those symptoms of decay, 
which arc seen to follow the deprivation of sove- 
reign residence. Aware of the attachment of the 
ancient nobility of Russia to this city, and also 
that her spacious dominion required a second ca- 
pital, Ka'therine hath strenuously endeavoured to 
preserve its former importance ; and the institu- 
tions which have been established, have centered, 
it. is said, a greater portion of wealth and com- 
VOL. II. ’ Y 
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mcrcc in Jiloscow, than ii possessed before the 
rcmoral of tlic court. 

The superior kinds of Russian manufactures 
ore chiefly fabricated in this city from the rougli 
materials, and arc transported by water carriage 
or caravans into the most distant quarters of the 
empire. An ordinance so salutaiyr will essentially 
contribute to fix the prosperity of Moscow, which 
is also'promotcd by the residence of many of those 
Russian nobles, who arc not cmploj-cd in the im- 
mediate sen-ice of the stale. They llicrc indulge 
that gaiety, dissipation, and pomp, in ^rhich they 
£0 much delight, at a less cxpeiicc than at the 
new capital. 

Mn. ZciiERXiciiorr, the governor-general 
of Moscow, has acquired in the admitiislmtion of 
Ids oflicc, a general good name, by the cstaidish* 
ment of a vigorous police, and bestowing on the 
city many ornaments. Standing high in favour of 
the empress, wl.cm his family had strongly aided 
in ascending the throne, his desires arc considered 
as equel to tho«c of the court ; and it may be 
deemed equally conducive to llsc welfare of Mos- 
cow, as tiiat of the nation at large, that a subject 
of such zeal and authority has been placed in' so 
eminent n station. The character of Mr. Zchcr- 
nicliofl' dc5ci-vc.s the more distinguished' notice, as 
a shamclc-ss laxity and corruption arc seen to per^ 
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vade evciy office arid department of this wide 
empire, to counterpoise its powers, and warp the 
direction of its natural policy. 

IMii. Hankicoff having given me a letter to 
his brother at Moscow, I went to this gentleman’s 
house, where, with much' mortification, I saiv 
fivery thing French. The furniture, the dress of 
the family, its manners, and the preceptor of th6 
children were all French. • Tlie Ilussian gentiy 
indeed, from whatever other quarter they have 
drawn science and literature, have received a large 
portion of their manners from France ; and it i^ 
evidently seen, that a connection cemented by so 
strong' a partiality, has occasionally attracted 
J[lussia from its constitutional - bias, and infused a 
Spirit of policy inimical to its welfare. The pre- 
valent use of the j^rench language and manners 
in most .of the European courts, is not to be ac- 
counted the least efficient instrument employed 
by France, in conducting that general system of 
intrigue, which marks every measure of her go- 
vernment, however trivial; 

I was received by the deputy-governor of Mos- 
cow, to whom I applied for his signature to my 
passport, in a manner little dififerent from that of 
an Asiatic chief to his dependent or inferior. He 
had just risen from his siesta, and was sitting 
dressed in a loose robe, on a sofa of silk, in the 
y 2 
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front of which I was directed to stand. • He asked 
me some questions- on the subject of my journey 
with more affability than I had exi«cted from his 
appearance, and the glitter, of shew which sur- 
rounded him. It is to be noticed, that the Rus- 
sians of all ranks are of a sallow and brown comr 
plexion ; few of them, even when young, having 
a natural bloom of face ; this defect I am induced 
to attribute partially to the excessive warmth of 
their stoves, and'a frequent use of the Hot bath, 
which in Russia contains a more intense heat 
than I had experienced in any country. 

After dining with my German host, whose 
attentions to me had been Indefatigable, end his 
charge moderate, I left Moscow on the 20ih of 
May ; on the next morning I arrived at the town 
of Klin, and breakfasted with an acquaintance of 
my jMoscow friend. This person, a German,’ 
many of whom' are scattered over this part of the 
country, kept an inn ; but, he said, ' with little 
success ; as the Russian.gcntlemen, in their jour- 
nies, seldom frequent such houses, and the other 
classes of people are withheld by their poverty. 

The road from Moscow to Petersburgh, mea- 
suring four hundred and sixty-nine miles and a 
third, consists generally of a morass, and is con- 
structed, with some interventions of solid ground, 
of spars of fir, laid in a parallel directioni and 
strewed over with earth; this work was performed 
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by Peter I. for establishing a more easy commu- 
nication between the interior provinces and his 
new capital. This extensive wooden causeway, 
founded on so unsubstantial a basis, must at the 
first sight excite Qur surprize; but it will in a 
great degree cease; when it is considered that 
Russia abounds in timber, - in robust vassals, and 
that the great Peter conducted the operation. 
j\Iy carriage, fixed immediately upon the axles, 
shook me so violently in its progress over this 
rough road, that I slept very little until the 
evening before I reached Petersburgh, when, 
being overpowered with fatigue, I lay down on a 
bed at a post-house, desiring the driver to call 
me at the expiration of two hours, but no one 
' came near me till the morning. 

Ox- the 25th of_May, I entered Petersburgh, 
and procured a commodious lodging at an Eng> 
lish tavern. Mr. Sbairpe, the British consul, 
being informed of my story’ invited me to his 
house ; and his introduction to many of the Eng- 
lish gentleman, at Petersburgh, enabled me to 
pass very pleasantly a three weeks residence there; 
he presented me also to our embassador,'’’ whose 
favourable mention of me in England, was essen- 
tially conducive to my welfare. 

Is so transient a visitor, it would be a manifest 


' Mr. Fitzherbert. 
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presumption to" give any detailed account of this 
splendid city, or to describe its constitution or 
laws. I will, however, notice sudi matter ns its 
more immediate projection forces on ordinary ob- 
servation. -Tlie view of Petcrsburgli, adorned 
svith its numerous magnificent buildings, intersect- 
ed by spacious and regular, streets, imparts the 
consequent jileasure of beholding a beautiful ob7 
jeet ; but when I looked on the period, removed 
only at the distance of seventy years, when this 
spot, now covered by a proud city, resorted to 
by all the nations of the European world, and 
enriched by an active commerce, was a dreary 
morass, affording a miserable residence to a horde 
of rude fishermen. J was inspired with reverence 
and wonder, when I reflected on the creative 
genius of the ‘man who had accomplished so glo- 
rious a work.. Other monarchs have iriodellcd 
armies, aggrandised kingdoms by conquest, or 
gradual civilization ; bdt Peter at oncq dispelled 
the'cloud of barbarism, which involved his coun- 
try, and brought it forth to the aslonislicd ant} 
applauding view of Europe. 

It is on this ground you must view Peters- 
burgb, to render due justice to the mcmoiy of 
its founder," who in rearing this fabric, struggled 
with obstinate prejudice and enraged superstition; 
but they fell before bis commanding genius. 
Nor must we forget that thirst of knowledge, 
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which carried him into foreign countries to court 
their science, and practise their arts. This sub- 
ject hath insensible produced a strain of writing, 
too .«itrongIy I ft.ar impregnated with that species 
of colouring which marks the composition of the 
Asiatics, and indeed their ordinary conversation, 
and which, by an intimate connection with them 
for many years, has perhaps become habitual to 
ine\ Wiicn you adi-ert, therefore, to the so- 
cieties I have jiiixcd In, and also to a warm im- 
pulse, which has prompted me to throw a laurel 
at the brow of Peter, I hope tliat this effer- 
vescence of stylo will meet witli an indulgent eye. 

Fnojr the dresses of the nobility, enriched by 
a various display of jewels, their equipage and 
pompous retinue, the courtof Petersburgh is smd 
to be the most brilliant in Euppe; and it should 
seem, that the empress maniAistly indulges'* this 
disposition in the 'courtiers, whether from the 
congenial propensity of a female mind, or an opi- 
nion, that the intrigues and machinations which 
she has heretofore successfully practised, will not 
deeply occupy the minds of a people, involved in 
luxury and dissipation. 

The Russian gentry, especially those attached 
to the court, are either in debt, or they expend 

* She has established at Petenburgh four cbmpanics of 
players, of different nations, French, German, Italian, and 
Russian, which reemve f olarics from Republic treasury. 
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tbe full amount of tlicir revenue : and if the tes- 
timony of those who liavc made the experiment 
is to he credited, we must believe in the extreme 
venality of the ministers of government,' however 
averse to the public welfare. The administration 
of Count Panin gave a strong proof of this dispo- 
sition. Tbe French who have ever avowedly op- 
posed the views of this empire, have afforded, 
without re.scrve, assistance to its enemies, and 
who, it is said, restrict its Mediterranean squa- 
dron to eight ships of the line, possessed, du- 
ring Panin's ministry, a leading sway in the Rus- 
sian cabinet, which they renderbd hostile to the 
general interests of the empire. Since that period 
Russia has adopted a more natural policj’, and is 
aware of the salutary expediency of forming ' a 
cordial intercourse with the epm t of London. 
It is noticed that the Russian gentry learn foreign 
lunguagcs with aptitude, that they readily assume 
the manners of tliosc whom they visit, and 
]ay‘them aside with equal facility ; and that 
being a new people, they bear few marks of na- 
tional originality j but like a mass of ductile niat- 
ttr, receive the impression of objects in contact 
with them. 

Tn E peasantry arc marked with strong charac- 
teristic features ; they arc obedient, attached to 
their superiors, and possess an obstinate courage j 
]»ut they arc addicted to petty thefts, and to an 



excessive use of intoxiratirig liquors.' It 'must 
surely be held a reproach on the policy and 
finance of a nation, when the largest branch of 
its revenue is seen to arise from ah encourage- 
tnent of the ruling vices of the people- yet th'is 
fact is fully exemplified in Russia, where two 
capital imposts arc laid on corn-brandy. ' It is 
sold by government to the dealers, at a fixed 
rate, from wliicli a large profit is produced, 
and a duty is collected from every person who 
vends it. • 

• irirATEVER censure the present Katherine 
may have incurred in swerving from the cardinal 
virtue of her sex, we must unreservedly say, that 
she hath made some atonement for that deviation 
by establishing a wise and vigorous system of 
govermncnl, by a liberal encouragement of the 
arts, and an c.xcrcisc of humanity to her subjects, 
meriting the example of the most polished na- 
tions. She possesses a munificence which has 
much endeared her to her people, and which an 
occasion of displaying happened some days before 
my arrival at Pciersburgh. Beingjnformed that 
an extensive pile of wooden buildings, appropri- 
ated to the use of mcrcliants and tradesmen, was 
burning with violence, she immediately proceeded 
to llic spot, where exhorting the firemen to an 
active exertion of their duty, she assured those 
who had suffered by the conflagration, that the 
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buildings should be re-constructed at the public 
expense and of more substantial materials. 

Among the many monuments of grandeur 
raised by Katherine, the most attracting is an 
equestrian statue, erected to the memory of the 
great Peter, which is placed in front of the coun- 
cil-house, and in a situation commanding a view 
of the port ; nor have I seen any figure which 
exhibits a bolder or more just aspect of nature, 
except that of our first Charles in London. . It 
stands on a huge block of stone, whose summit 
slanting, gives an ascending position to the horse, 
one of the hinder feet of which bruises the .head 
of a serpent.* The figure of Peter looks towards 
the Neva, having the right arm stretched forth 
with an expanded hand, giving to all nations 
encouragement and protection. Often did I visit 
this statue of Peter, and, in reviewing the stu- 
pendous work which bis hand has raised, I have 
gazed on it with admiration and delight ; and did 
the jenets of my faith permit, Peter should be 
chosen my tutelar saint. . 

Patjl Pet uow'iTz, entitled the Grand Duke 
of Russia, and the only issue of the empress, 
having been little brought forward to the public 
notice, the essential parts of his character remain 

* EmblenaticBl of the malignant prejudices which this 
prince encountered and oyerconiea 
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undeveloped. The foreigners who hin'e acccs.^ 
to him say, that he is endowed with discretion, k 
beloved in his family, and observes, a just punc- 
tuality in the discharge of his accounts, a quali^ 
the more deserving of praise, as it is rarely found 
among the nobility of Russia, who have become 
notorious by an accumulation of debts, and a 
common failure of payments. The grand duke 
is the nominal president of the admiralty, though 
he does not ofneiate in that department, or pos- 
sess any influence in the cabinet ; but aware of 
the empress's jealousy of domestic interference, 
he lives wholly abstracted from business, 

A OEKTLEMAN, who had acquired a con- 
versant knowledge of the court of Petersburgb, 
observed to me that a female reign was most 
favourable to the views of the Russian nobility ; 
it afforded a wider scope to their ambition, 
avarice, and intrigue, which, under the eye of a 
prince, especially if he were active, would neces- 
sarily bo limited, and that they would ever dislike 
and strive to elude a male succession ; nor does 
this observation want -proofs of support in the 
four last reigns of this empire. 

In closing these desultory remarks, I am in- 
duced to notice, that those Russians who have 
not yet adopted the manners and dress of Europe, 
and they probably include three-fourths of the 
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nation, rc’scrable ‘ the Asiatics, and parlicjilaily 
.Tartars,' in manj' conspicuous instances. Tiicy 
wear the long gown, the sash, and the cap ; and 
they consider the beard as a type of personal 
honour. The hot bath, os in Asia, is in common 
use, even with the lowest classes of the Russians, 
who perform also many ordinary ablutions not 
•practised by any northern people ; and, when not . 
prevented by their occupations, they sleep at 
noon. . In the manner of Asia, the Russians ob- 
serve to their superiors an extreme submission, 
and their deportment is blended willi a suavity of 
address and language which is not warranted by 
their appearance, or the opinions generally form- 
ed of them. 

By imposing a superior value on this quality, 
tlte Russians, it should seem, have neglected to 
cultivate tlie more essential virtues, a want of 
which is often experienced by the foreign mer- 
chants, who have incurred heavy losses by their 
wantof faith. The copeck of Russia^ a copper 
coin, in name, and apparently in value, is the 
same which was current in Tartary during the 
reign of Timur ; and as the passage illustrating 
this fact is curious, I will lay it before you. 

“ The dearth was so great in the Tartar camp, 
“ that a pound of millet sold for seventy dinars 
“ copeghi, an ox’s hepd for a hundred, and a 
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" sheep's head for two hundred and fifty.” 
This occurrence happened during the expedition 
of Timur into Astracan, at a period of two hun- 
dred j'ears previous to the Russian acquisition of 
that kingdom. Should a national connection be- 
tween Russia and Tartary be ascertained, a re- 
verse of the general progress of conquest, which 
has been seen to strctcli to the southward, will 
will appear exemplified in the Russian nation, 
who, penetrating into the higher parts of Eu- 
rope, have fixed a capital in the sixtieth degree 
of latitude. Embarking at Fetersburgh, in the 
middle of June, on board of a trading vessel, 
I arrived in England in the latter end of Jul 3 ’. 

Having now brought you to the close of a 
long journc}', the performance of which .was 
chiefly derived from a vigorous health, and a cer- 
tain portion of perseverance, I bid you an affec- 
tionate farcwel ; and I trust, that you will never 
have cause to impute to any o,f the various facts 
which have been brought forward in the body of 
the letters, the colour of passion, or the views of 
interest. Amicus Plato, &c. The opinions de- 
duced from them, given by a man slenderly con- 
versant in the higher classes of science, and who 
has yet much to seek in the abstruser page of 

* Slurriff uJ Dein’s History of Tiraur, tninslntcd by Petit 
de in Croix. 
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human life, I freely commit to your censure, as 
also the manner of wriiing. which, T fear, will be 
judged offensive to the chasteness distinguishing 
the language of the present day. 


THE END. 





